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How Farsi language broke its two centuries of silence. 


This book is the translation of Do Gharn Sokoot, into English by an 
Iranian scientist and scholar. Two Centuries of silence is the saga of 
200 years of struggle by Iranians in order to free themselves from 
the yoke of Muslim Arabs- elegantly and passionately told by 
Abdolhossein Zarinkoob. The book elucidates the key reasons for the 
success of Muslim Arabs in their assault on Iran- a fact that was not 
written in the stars, nor was it an act of God. For its readers, this 
translation hopes to shed light on what forms the foundation of 


today’s Iran and help bring some understanding of Iranians and their 


culture. 


The fall of Nahavand in 642 CE marked the end of a glorious 
fourteenth-century history of Iran-a fascinating and dynamic history 
spanning the years from 700 BCE to 700 CE. For two centuries 
thereafter, a brutally long, chilling silence cast its shadow over the 


history and language of Iran. 


Professor Zarinkoob explores the reason behind the Sasanian 
downfall and how the uncouth Bedouins triumphed over an immense 
and glorious civilization such as that? During these two centuries- 
about which our recent historians have remained silent-why did Farsi 
become a "lost" language, obscure and traceless? In the time when 
Iranian swordsmen revolted against the Arabs under any pretext, 
fighting the Arabs and Muslims, how did Zoroastrian priests argue 
and debate in the light of knowledge and wisdom against the Muslim 


faith? Finally, why a book that tells the tale of a most turbulent 


period of Iran's history is titles Two Centuries of Silence and not Two 
Centuries of Chaos and Uproar? Prof. Zarinkoob's colorful narrative 
unravels these mysteries through Iranian eyes and is delivered here 


only as they may. 
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Picture on the cover 


Tagh-e Kasra also called Eyvan-e Mada’in (Khosro’s Gallery) is an 
Iranian monument from the Sasanian era—built in 540 CE— 
presently located in Iraq. It is the only visible remaining structure of 
the ancient city of Ctesiphon/Tisfin. 


The 37 meter (121 feet) high archway, is the largest single-span 
vault of unreinforced brickwork in the world. 


By Unknown: United States Library of Congress, prints and 
photographs 
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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE 


I arrived at the Dulles airport, Washington, DC, in September 1966, 
to begin my graduate studies at the University of Maryland. It was 
exactly half a century ago, a time when Iran was scarcely known in 
the States, or mentioned in its media. And on the rare occasions that it 
was, the news focused on Iran’s oil, carpets, cats, or gossiped about 
the Shah and his family. Then, most Americans believed Iranians were 
Arabs. 

Today—50 years later—not a day goes by that we do not hear 
something about Iran, albeit mostly negative. And although by now 
most people know that Iranians are not Arabs, Iran and Iranians 
remain in most part an enigma. 

Of course it is not easy to understand a nation so remote and so 
different by looking at it through the news media’s smeared glass. 
Some may know about Persia’s glorious past, about its ancient great 
kings, Kurosh and Dariush, or about the Sasanian Empire, but it is 
difficult to make a connection between the great Persian Empire and 
the emerging country that is now. In between there is fourteen 
centuries of history when much happened—some fifteen different 
dynasties ruled Iran, the country fought many different aggressors, it 
occupied and was occupied, it was conquered, dismembered, and 
came back together many times as a sovereign country—among which 
the most astonishing and momentous were the two centuries 
immediately following the Arab/Muslim conquest of Iran. I like to 
quote Goethe who in his famous West-—ostlicher Divan [West-Eastern 
Divan] wrote: 


“When we turn our attention to a peaceful, civilized people, the 
Persians, we must—-since it was actually their poetry that inspired this 
work—go back to the earliest period to be able to understand more 
recent times. It will always seem strange to the historians that no matter 
how many times a country has been conquered, subjugated and even 
destroyed by enemies, there is always a certain national core preserved 
in its character, and before you know it, there re-emerges a long- 
familiar native phenomenon... .” 


This book is the saga of 200 years of struggle by Iranians in order to 
free themselves from the yoke of Muslim Arabs—elegantly and 
passionately told by Professor Zarinkoob. For its readers, this book 
will hopefully bring a little more grasp of Iranians and their culture 
and what forms the foundation of today’s Iran. The book begins by 
elucidating the key reasons for the success of Muslim Arabs in their 


assault on Iran; a fact that was not written in the stars, nor was it an 
act of God. One critical element in the Arab victory was the weakness 
of both the Sasanian and Byzantine empires, at the time, caused by 
the wars they had waged against each other in the past decades. But 
there were other factors—within Iran’s government and society—that 
brought about the defeat. 

The Sasanian Empire (Eranshahr in Pahlavi language/Middle Persian: 
from 224 to 651 CE), was the last Iranian empire before the rise of 
Islam. It succeeded the Ashkanian (Parthian) Empire, and established 
an empire roughly within the borders achieved by _ the 
Hakhamaneshian (Achaemenids). Iran was respected as a leading 
world power alongside its neighbor and adversary the Roman 
Byzantine Empire, for over 400 years. At its greatest extent, the 
Sasanian Empire encompassed all of today’s Iran, Iraq, Syria, 
Palestine, Lebanon Jordan, Israel, Egypt, Armenia, Georgia, 
Azerbaijan, Dagestan, South Ossetia, Abkazia, large parts of Turkey, 
Pakistan, Afghanestan, Turkamenestan, Uzbekestan, Tajikestan, 
Yemen, Bahrain, Kuwait, and other Persian Gulf States. 

During the Sasanian period not only the Persian culture impacted the 
Roman culture considerably, but its influence reached as far as 
Western Europe, Africa, China and India, and played a prominent role 
in the formation of both European and Asian medieval art. And then 
much of what later became known as Islamic culture in art, 
architecture, music as well as math, medicine, sciences and other 
subject matters was the transfer from the Sasanians to the Muslim 
world, through the efforts of Iranians. 

Sadly, the rise of Muslim Arabs in mid-7‘ century came at a time 
when Persia had exhausted its human and material resources, due to 
decades of warfare. Already in late 6t-century, the Sasanian reign, in 
spite of its apparent majesty and splendor, was on a path to decline 
and chaos. At the end of the Khosro I period, the army was 
disobedient, the clergy corrupt, and the country unstable. The 
corruption had its roots in the power of the Zoroastrian priests. 
Dispersion and disagreement in the opinions and choices were 
becoming visible, and the clergy were awash in hypocrisy, bigotry, 
lies, and bribery. 

Mazdak, and before him Mani, tried to bring a transformation to the 
spiritual and religious state of affairs but did not achieve their goals. 
Mazdak faced resistance from the clergy and opposition by the army, 
which brought about revolt and destruction. Khosro I’s prudence and 
decisiveness—which came with extraordinary harshness—suppressed 
this revolt on the surface, but could not uproot this injustice and 
corruption, and with his death, in 579, the clergy and the army 
resumed their treasonous acts. 


His successor’s, Hormozd’s reign was cut short by opposition from 
the clergy and the army. And the excessive pleasure seeking of the 
next heir, Khosro II, (r. 590-628) did not put him in a position to 
bring order to the chaos. Even though he achieved some military 
success, his futile wars, and all the luxury that he amassed, did 
nothing but drain the country’s coffers and lifeblood. The treasonous 
act that sullied Kavadh II (r. Feb. 628-Sept. 628) hands with the blood 
of his father was the act of the army elites and the clergy. From then 
on these two classes of the society turned the government—which by 
then was merely an empty name—into a circus. The army high 
commands such as Shahrbaraz, Piraz and Farrokh Hormozd took the 
same road that Bahram Choobm had taken before them, and each for a 
day or two usurped the crown and the throne. Ardeshir, Kavadh’s 
infant son, and Khosro II’s daughters Pourandokht and Azarmidokht, 
who succeeded Ardeshir one after another—none had the power to 
contend with the army’s influence and greed. And a few others who 
came to this shaky and unstable throne were either killed or deposed. 
Yazdgerd III (624-651), the last surviving royalty from the Sasanian 
stock—an 8-year old minor—who occupied the throne in 632 could not 
accomplish anything either, and became victim to an inauspicious end 
that destroyed the Sasanian Empire, when a year later the Arabs 
attacked. 

In the years leading to the Arab invasion, the rebellious army and 
the corrupt clergy cared not about the country and had no intention 
beyond seeking profit and pleasure. The artisans and the farmers, who 
carried the heavy burden of providing for the elites, had nothing to 
gain from defending the status quo. Moreover, the country found itself 
on the verge of annihilation and it took only one blow, in this case by 
the Arabs, to throw it into a catastrophic storm. The country was 
unable and to some degree unwilling to fight the new religion. With 
that, a populous country that was cultured, civilized and orderly 
became the arena of a most heart-rending tempest for two centuries. 

With the Arab conquest and occupation, Iran ceased to have a 
national identity and its own language. However, as Edward G. 
Browne has eloquently scripted, this two century period is: 


“not a blank page in the intellectual life of its people. It is, on the 
contrary, a period of immense and unique interest, of fusion between 
the old and the new, of transformation of forms and transmigration of 
ideas, but in no wise of stagnation or death. Politically, it is true, Persia 
ceased for a while to enjoy a separate national existence, being merged 
in that great Muhammadan empire that stretched from Gibraltar to the 
Jaxartes, but in the intellectual domain she soon began to assert the 
supremacy to which the ability and subtlety of her people entitled her. 
Take from what is generally called Arabian science—from exegesis, 


tradition, theology, philosophy, medicine, lexicography, history, 
biography, even Arabic grammar—the work contributed by Persians, 
and the best part is gone. Even the forms of State organisation were 
largely adapted from Persian models, as said in al-Fakhri Islamic 
History, written in 1302 CE, on the organisation of the diwans or 
Government offices.” 


To mention a few editorial notes: i) The original book contains no 
pictures or maps. All the pictures are inserted by the translator to help 
with visualization; ii) Added comments or references by the translator 
are indicated by letters TR; iii) Double quotes are used only where the 
author has indicated. Otherwise a single quote is used to indicate the 
conversations; iv) The transliteration is simply what sounds closest to 
an Iranian ear, at the cost of possibly some confusion with what is 
used in western writing. 

In translating the words of Professor Zarinkoob I have tried to stay 
as close as possible to his style, without making it sound too foreign to 
the English speaking reader. How successful I have been in this 
endeavor is a question. 

In the course of this work I benefitted greatly from the help of a few. 
Most and foremost I am indebted to Mary Claire Mahaney for editing 
a major portion of this book. I would like to thank Mahmoud Fazel 
Birjandi for his expert help in clarifying some of the Arabic phrases 
and vague passages. My special thanks go to Soussan Mehrassa who 
patiently paced the streets of Tehran and Shiraz with me, searching 
for reference books. I am also grateful to my family for their support, 
Behrooz, Behzad, and Saman Kamgar-Parsi, Nassime, Kurosh, and 
Dariush Ruch-Kamgar. Lastly I hope that in my translation I have done 
justice to the work of the great historian Abdolhossein Zarinkoob. 


Avid Kamgar 
July 2016 / Tir 1395 


AUTHOR'S PREFACE TO THE 
SECOND EDITION 


As I’ve seen it, no one writes a book, 

But to say, when he scans it another day 

Had I said it this way, it would have been better, and 
Had I added that word, it would have rung nicer. 


By: Emad Kateb 


Upon revising this book for a new edition, I did not find acceptable 
publishing it with no additions or deletions. Who amongst us looks at 
a book that he wrote long ago and does not find in it, gaffes and 
omissions? It is not only the likes of Emad Kateb who are griped with 
this obsession; many others are. But if what drove me were merely 
such vacillations, perhaps I would be content with changing a few 
words here and moving a few phrases there—as most do when revising 
their book. Instead I altered the first book in order and in style, and 
took it across another path. In the remarks of scholars and critics on 
the first edition, what I found justified, I accepted with gratitude, 
deliberated on, and allowed for. When the quest is search for truth, 
what purpose is served if I become defiant about what I had 
erroneously assumed hitherto, and to rebel and hold pointless 
grudges? Thus, I picked up my pen and crossed out what was dubious, 
dark, and incorrect. Many such instances were occasions that in the 
past—either due to immaturity or by prejudice, I’m not certain 
which—I had been unable to rightly acknowledge the faults, iniquities, 
and defeat of Iran. Those days, my soul, full of epic poems, was 
bursting with so much passion that I considered all that was pure, 
moral, and heavenly to be Iranian and whatever that was not of 
Iran—that is, ancient Iran—I deemed wicked, inferior and dishonest. 

In the years that followed the publication of this book—during which 
not for a moment did I neglect to work and reflect on this period in 
Iran’s history—doubts rightly set in. I realized the injustice of my 
opinion, and grasped the culpability of this belief, which had not 
escaped the notice of the clear-sighted, and put right that mistaken 
and biased view, with the opportunity that this revision has accorded 
to me. After all, my obligation to the readers of this book is not 
to—knowingly or not— paint the ancient history with hypocrisy, lies, 
arrogance, and deceit. Quite the opposite, my pledge to them is to 
seek the truth, and divorce it from what is false and deceiving. And so 
I did not consider possible, to not strike through what I recognized to 


be untrue or suspicious, a product of my immaturity and 
quarrelsomeness, and to mislead—along with myself—the readers, who 
perhaps more than is warranted, trust my word. 

This quest for truth, which I held as my maxim, burdened me with 
yet another onus—that I should, in observance of truth, clarify what I 
had left vague in that condensed book. The young reader who had 
read my previous version was left with questions on his mind that I 
had not addressed there. 

What was the reason behind the Sasanian downfall? How did the 
uncouth Bedouins take in their hand the fate of an immense and 
glorious civilization such as that? During these two centuries—about 
which our recent historians have remained silent—why did Farsi, like 
an invisible lost language, remained obscure and traceless? At the 
time when Iranian swordsmen revolted against the Arabs by any 
pretext, and fought the Arabs and Muslims, how did Zoroastrian 
priests argue and debate against the Muslim faith? Such questions that 
passed through everyone’s mind, I should have answered there. But in 
the first edition I had not dealt with these issues, hoping that given 
the opportunity—in a new edition—I could expand on them. Now that 
time is here. But why I named a book, which tells the tale of the most 
turbulent period in Iran’s history, Two Centuries of Silence, and not Two 
Centuries of Chaos and Uproar? This question was asked by one of the 
critics, after the publication of the first edition. Had this dear critic 
read my book cover to cover—with enough care and patience—he 
would have found his answer. Was it not that during these two 
centuries the Iranian language had chosen to be silent, and did not 
speak, but with the language of sword? Even so, for the new edition of 
the book, perhaps it would have been more fitting if I had adopted a 
new title. But what need is there for a new name? This book, in its 
infancy, was known by that name. What harm is there to know it with 
the same name—now that it has grown? 

At any rate, what prompted me against reissuing this book without 
alterations was my obligation to seek the truth. But in this revision did 
I do my duty properly? I do not know, and I am still of the opinion 
that the moment a history writer chooses a topic, he has strayed from 
neutrality, that is integral to truth seeking. However, such cause for 
deviating from truth, the reader can forgive. And I should be happy, if 
I have not digressed from it any more than this. All the same, I fear 
that I may not have been able to avoid bias and vanity. Yet, on this 
account I have no illusions. I do not claim that in my search I have 
arrived at the truth, as I do not claim that I have performed my 
responsibility as an investigative historian. This is my offering before 
your eye, that I present to you with great humility. 


Parvardin 1336 / April 1957 


Abdolhosein Zarrinkoub 


CHAPTER 1 
THE DESERT RULERS 


Tranquil Days 


In the days when the awe and majesty of the Sasanian Empire 
instilled fear in the Byzantine emperors and generals—behind the gates 
of Constantinople—Arabs, like other people of AnIran,! brought their 
appeals to the doorsteps of Iran’s padeshahs (kings). They came needy 
and helpless to the Sasanian court to seek relief. Before those days too, 
they had come only submissively to the court of the Persian Kings. 
Dariush the Great (Darius I) Achaemenid of Persia (r. 522-486 BCE) 
ruled the Arabian Deserts long before Alexander III of Macedon’s 
(Alexander the Great) time (r. 336-323 BCE), and since his time Arab 
elders and heads of their tribes been established servants of the 
Persian Crown. And when prior to the birth of Shapar II (r. 309-379 
CE), some of them ventured to plunder Bahrain and the Persian Gulf 
shores, history witnessed the lesson that Shapar II taught them,? which 
put them in their place. 

Hira chiefs were mere instruments of Yazdgerd I’s (r. 399-420 CE) 
court and servants of Persia. And in Khosro Anashiravan’s (Khosrow I) 
days (r. 531-579), the desert Arabs of Yemen, like the Arabs of Hira, 
were Sasanian taxpaying satellites. The arid deserts of Najd and 
Tahamah did not have enough appeal and repute to tempt Iran’s 
government and troops. In these parched and forebodingly surreal 
deserts there was no crop or cultivation, no profession, no bazaar or 
merchandise, and except for a bunch of hungry, barefooted Arabs, 
who fought over a little water and a patch of grass—like ogres, 
anywhere they found some—there were no signs of humans. 

Excluding these deserts, which were not worth taking and retaining, 
that of the Arab land which was of value, if not a Roman satellite, was 
under Persian rule. The Arabs that resided in these areas considered 
the Sasanian Court in Tisfan (Ctesiphon) their “center of universe” and 
“qgibla of hopes.” Arab poets like A’asha came to Khosro’s doorsteps 
and reaped wealth and dignity by adulating the Shahanshah (King of 
Kings). In those days, it would not have crossed anyone’s mind that 
one day the Sasanian crown would wear through and the empire 
would vanish in the weary hands of Arab lightweights; and those who 
were proud of being obedient servants to Persians would upturn the 
kingdom and the king like worthless toys—for whimsical gratification. 

But exactly at the time when moral and spiritual failings were 


gnawing at the outward and material power of the Sasanian Empire, a 
huge and proud moral force—Islam—surged up from inside the Arab 
sand and grew, until it finally desecrated the splendor and the power 
of those who fought Rome hand-to-hand and scorched them with their 
might. 


Desert Dwellers 


The barren Arabian Peninsula with its ubiquitously sweltering 
climate—excluding its mountainous regions—was no doubt unsuitable 
for man to thrive in. Hence, over the ages, no culture and civilization 
flourished in this vast desert, and except in the small areas that 
sustained some water and vegetation, or stretches on commercial 
belts, no civil life took shape. 

Aside from the mountainous regions in the south that stretched from 
Yemen to Oman, there were small towns, on the edges of the Syrian 
deserts and the outer edges of Mesopotamia, which Arabs inhabited 
since ancient times. Cities like Mecca, Yathrib, al-Tayef, and Dumat al- 
Jundal existed on trade routes and had commercial significance. 

The remainder of this vast land—Central Arabia—boasted of nothing 
but sizzling sand and immense deserts. And if there happened to be a 
small spring bubbling from the ground with a little green around it, 
the desert Arabs alighted there with their tents and camels. These 
vagabond nomads made their living by looting and trespassing across 
the desert—where there was no law but for the law of jungle and 
sword. Having inhabited such territory since ancient times, the Arabs 
had been driven to be, aggressive and materialistic savages. 

These Bedouin tribes led predatory lives and on their minds there 
was nothing but greed, profit worship, and what satisfied their most 
primitive desires—never wandering beyond the material and the 
tangible. The moral principle that they boasted of was manliness, 
while even that meant nothing but vanity and revenge seeking. The 
bravery and freedom loving that has been attributed to the Arabs 
manifested itself in looting and seeking vengeance; their life’s sole 
interests were lust, wine, and fighting. 

They did not move past these to take notice of meanings and values. 
They could not accept the customs and manners of a civilian life and 
brought ruin and sedition to their neighboring towns, as they 
despoiled and plundered. Out of savagery and ferocity, according to 
ibn Khaldin, many a time they tore out stones from the foundation of 
a building to place under their cooking pots, or pulled out ceiling 
beams to prop up a tent. 

In an era when great civilizations enjoyed full glory and grandeur, 
culture and refinement eluded these desert rulers entirely, and if they 
had any occupation besides murder and robbery, it was guarding 


trade routes and escorting commercial caravans. Thus although old 
empires such as those of Egypt, Babylon, Persia, and Rome did not 
covet these wastelands, they took the desert rulers into their service 
for the sake of ensuring the safety of their own trade convoys. For 
instance Kambajyeh (Cambyses), in his Egyptian expedition, charged 
the Arabs with supplying water for his troops in the desert,5 and in 
some of the Greco-Persian wars, Arabs served among Iranian troops.° 

Thus in ancient times Arabs had no status or worth, no cities or 
civilization, and their living environment did not warrant discipline or 
refinement. If there were towns or oases on the outskirts of these 
deserts, they were owed to Roman or Persian civilizations and 
cultures, such as behind the creation of Umm Qais and Hira there 
were the unremitting wars and rivalry between Persia and Rome. 
Umm Qais, situated on the edge of the Syrian deserts, was built by 
Rome to counter Persia, while Persia created Hira on the edge of the 
Iraqi deserts as a buffer zone with Rome—or to help Persia in her wars 
against Rome. 

But the Persian influence on the Arabs was not limited to Hira. The 
leaders and refractory elements of all Arab tribes came to the Sasanian 
Padeshahs with their requests and pleas, and Yemen became a satellite 
of Persia since the Khosro-Aniashiravan’s era. A look at the history of 
Hira and Yemen shows that the Persians did not take the Arabs 
seriously enough to give them much consideration. 

Hira 

Indications are that in the third century CE, some Arab tribes 
exploited the power vacuum in the waning days of the Ashkanian 
(Parthian) era in Iran, descended on the lands neighboring the 
Euphrates, and seized parts of Iraq. Of these Arabs, some maintained 
their Bedouin lifestyle, while others began farming, and gradually 
built villages and forts and established towns. 

The leading town among them was Hira, situated on the edge of the 
desert near today’s Kufa. True to its name,’ this town was a fort and 
an encampment where Arabs lived, and which gradually grew into a 
city. Yet, dubious legends attribute the foundation of this town to 
Bakhtnasr. In reality, the open desert atmosphere and water from the 
Euphrates’s tributaries made this land habitable. Its plentiful 
cultivation, palm trees, and abundant water may have helped sustain 
a stable population, and invite the desert rulers to a civil life. Arabs 
who lived in this area—merely by virtue of being neighbors to Iran— 
furthered their civilization and culture, enough to erect on the 
outskirts of Hira such castles as Khornaq, White Palace, and ibn 
Bakhilah Palace, which gave the town a special brightness and air. In 
this area, some Arabs were Christian and some Zartoshti. Among them 


there were those who were familiar with script and writing, and 
perhaps their writing skill had permeated to other areas in Arabia 
from here. 

The history of Hira emirs is not very well known, but this much is 
established that they were Banu Lakhm (Lakhmid) Arabs who took 
order from their neighboring Sasanian. The Sasanian Kings appointed 
them to emirate and supported and helped them significantly; for they 
counted on the Banu Lakhm to contain the Bedouin Arabs who lived 
near Iran’s frontiers, and to foil their predatory incursions into Iran’s 
borders. Names of these emirs were registered in ancient Iranian 
records, and Hamza Esfahani has related their names and dates along 
with the names of their contemporary Sasanian kings.* Although this 
list is not complete and error free, it is significant. The similarities 
between the names of this dynasty’s rulers and their peculiarity are 
factors that throw historians off and make the count and sequence of 
the emirs often incorrect and vague. Whatever the case may be, the 
more important rulers of this region, contemporaries of the Sasanian, 
were mostly from the Lakhm lineage, and all of them obeyed the 
Persian Kings. 

A review of Hira history and the Lakhm Emirs is outside the patience 
of this book, especially that history books do not offer much, which is 
accurate, however a brief mention of the reign of this dynasty here, 
helps shed light on the state of civilization of the Arabs of this region. 


Banu Lakhm 


What we learn from historical narratives and Arab tales is that the 
first Banu Lakhm emir of Hira was called Amr b. Adi (r. 268-295 CE). 
His circumstances and adventures are not known with any accuracy, 
for they are mixed with the Arabian tales of Jazimah al-Abrash.? It is 
said that prior to the Lakhmid, Jazimah ruled Hira; about whose 
reputation, splendor, and presence, tales have been told, though none 
can be verified. One of these tales is about a youth from Banu Lakhm, 
by the name of Adi, who served as saghi (cupbearer) at Jazimah’s 
feasts. Adi and Raghash, Jazimah’s sister, had a love affair, but Adi 
did not have the courage to ask for the hand of the emir’s sister. 
Raghash taught Adi a ruse, whereby, he served Jazimah enough wine 
until he was drunk, and then asked him for Raghash’s hand in 
marriage. In his drunken state, Jazimah accepted Adi’s request, but he 
regretted the decision when he awoke. It was then too late; Ragash 
had conceived Adi’s son. They called him Amr, and when Jazimah was 
killed by Zabba’s trick,1° Amr b. Adi, who was Jazimah’s nephew, rose 
up to avenge his death. He killed Zabba and made Hira the seat of his 
emirate. Thus the rule of Hira was transferred to the Lakhm dynasty. 
It is said that Amr b. Adi was a contemporary of Shapar I and a few 


other Sasanian Padeshahs who reigned for short periods after the 
death of Shapar I. 

Amr was succeeded by his son, Imru al-Qais. The length of his reign, 
in some historical accounts, is inflated to more than one hundred 
years. Contextual clues, however, suggest that he ruled Hira for some 
thirty years (c. 295-328). Nabataean and old Arabic writings on his 
tombstone speak of the connection between him and the Persian 
court. Historical accounts indicate that as a vassal of the Persian Kings 
and a contemporary of Bahram III (r. 293-293), Nersi (r. 293-302), 
Nersi’s son Hormozd (r. 302-309), and Shapar II, Imru al-Qais ruled 
the Arabs of Iraq, al-Jazira and Hejaz. 


A Persian manuscript from the 15‘ century describing the constructing of 
al-Khornagq castle in Hira, the Lakhmids’ capital city; miniature painting by 
Kamal ed-Din Behzad 
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After him a few others ruled Hira, although nothing but their names 
have survived, until it was al- Nu’man b. Imru al-Qays’s turn. He was 
called al-A’war (The One-Eyed) and in narratives he is portrayed as 
exacting and skilled, but levelheaded and hot-tempered. Apparently, 
al-A’war was trusted and favored by Yazdgerd I. He has been credited 


with the construction of the Khornaq!! Garden on the outskirts of 
Hira. Storylines have it that when the garden was finished al-A’war 
killed its builder, Sinnimar.12 

About al-A’war’s end it is said that when he came to grasp the 
instability and the evanescence of wealth and worldly possessions, he 
renounced his throne, wore a dervish cloak, and heading for 
wilderness left his kingdom. Historians consider this story a myth. 
Circumstantial evidence point to the fabrication of this story in order 
to account for al-Nu’man’s relation with Nestorian priests and travelers 
—he treated Christians favorably, perhaps following the policies of 
Yazdgerd, towards Christians. 

Al-A’war was succeeded by al-Mundhir b. Nu’man (r. 418-462). This 
is the Hira Emir to whom—according to stories—Yazdgerd trusted the 
upbringing of his son Bahram. It is even claimed that, had it not been 
for the efforts and the bravery of Mundhir, Persian elites would not 
have allowed Bahram to rise to the throne after Yazdgerd. This alone 
speaks of Mundhir’s power and influence, who also performed 
valuable services to Bahram in the ensuing war against Rome. 

After a few other Lakhm rulers, Nu’man b. al-Mundhir b. Ma al-Sama 
(r. 490-497), the most famous and industrious of all Hira emirs, came 
to rule. He lived during the reign of Ghobad (Kavadh I) (r. 488-531) 
and Khosro I (r. 531-579), and much happened during his time: the 
Zangis!3 invaded Yemen, Mazdak emerged, and widespread 
disturbances and disorders ensued. Moreover, Ghobad embraced 
Mazdaki faith, but Mundhir—in line with those of Iranian leaders and 
generals who opposed Ghobad—did not. 

At this time the rulers of Kandah, old rivals of Bani-Lakhm, counting 
on Ghobad I’s dissatisfaction with Mundhir (because of the Mazdak 
affair) approached Ghobad, whereupon Ghobad appointed Harith 
Kandi the emir of Hira, and Harith expelled Mundhir. Khosro I 
(Anashiravan), who succeeded Ghobad, decided to quell the disorders 
created by Mazdak, and reinstated Mundhir as Hira’s vassal. That, 
however, did not restore Mundhir’s status and reputation. Following 
the death of Mundhir III, his son Amr III b. Mundhir (r. 502-554) 
succeeded him and was called Amr b. Hind after his mother. It is said 
that he was a hot-tempered and egotistic man who became a victim of 
his own vanity and was killed by Amr b. Kulthum. The meeting of 
Amr b. Mundhir and Amr b. Kulthum (d. 584) has been told in a much 
embellished fairytale story. After Mundhir, his brothers Mundhir and 
Qabus each ruled briefly. 

Next al- Nu’man b. Mundhir ruled from 569 to 573. His nickname 
was Abu Qabus. It is said that he was a vassal of Hormozd IV and 
Khosro II (Khosro-Parviz). When his father died, Khosro procrastinated 
in appointing Qabus the emir. Qabus was eventually granted the 


emirate, with the help of his friend, Adi b. Zayd, a scribe in the shah’s 
palace, to whom the shah was partial. In his era, Persia’s luxury and 
magnificence made its way into the Hira court. Nu’man delved into 
splendor and extravagance and—in imitation of the Sasanian darbar 
(the king’s court)—he opened his court to admirers in the style of the 
Khosros (Khosro I and II). However gradually, influenced by 
malevolent schemers and sycophants in his court, Qabus became 
unduly suspicious of Adi b. Zayd, the writer and poet, and killed 
him—the person who had helped him attain his position. Sometime 
later Adi’s son Zayd plotted against him and avenged his father’s 
death. 

The story as related in historical accounts is as follows. Zayd sought 
Nu’man’s friendship and asked to be sent to the Persian King so that he 
could be given his father’s position as a scribe and Arabic translator. 
Nu’man accepted his request and did as was asked. At Khosro’s court, 
Zayd awaited an opportunity. The opening came when Khosro-Parviz 
took a fancy to finding a wife for one of his relatives. Zayd 
recommended Nu’man’s sister or niece—aware that Nu’man would not 
concede to sending her to Khosro’s palace. As expected, when the 
Shah heard Nu’man’s dissonant response, he became furious, but held 
his anger for a time before he summoned Nu’man to his darbar. Upon 
Nu’man’s arrival at Tisfan—with Khosro’s order—he was shackled and 
thrown under the foot of an elephant, or by another account was left 
in jail until he died. Hira’s emirate did not last long after that. Khosro 
II and his successors no longer named an aspirant from the Lakhm 
dynasty to rule Hira. Instead they sent their own agents there. That 
lasted until Khalid b. Walid and his Muslim troops invaded Hira and 
made peace with people in exchange for paying jizya (Islamic tax). 

From then on, Hira lost its importance, and although there is 
mention of it in the context of a few incidents, it never regained its 
former status; it fell into disrepair as Kufa expanded and 
overshadowed it. And so the Hira kingdom that was a Persian satellite 
and a buffer zone between Persia and Arabia was destroyed, and Tisfan 
was left exposed to the desert. 

Outside Hira and Kandah, any other Arabian city worth living in, fell 
within the Persian sphere of influence. Of these we should mention 
Yemen. 


Hamavaran (Ancient Yemen) 


Yemen, one of the most fortunate and prosperous regions in Arabia, 
has since ancient times drawn attention of world conquerors. In 
Iranian epic legends, Yemen has been mentioned by the name 
Hamavaran (Himyarite). Shahnameh, in a tender tale, tells the story of 
the infatuation of Kay-Kavas (a mythological shah of Iran) with 


Sadabeh, the daughter of the Hamavaran King, which brought much 
trouble and disappointment to this adventurous king. In a beautiful 
story Shahnameh goes on to say that when Kay-Kavas was freed from a 
prison in Mazandaran" he travelled to Nimrooz.15 There, it did not 
take long before he learned of an Arab mutiny and rebellion. He 
organized many ships and sailed to Hamavaran. A bloody encounter 
ensued, eventually ending in Kavias’s victory. The Hamavaran King 
appealed for mercy and agreed to pay tribute. There, Kavas fell in love 
with Sidabeh and asked the Hamavaran king for her hand, and the king, 
fearing Kavis’s wrath, acquiesced. 

A week after the wedding, the Hamavaran King invited Kay-Kavis to a 
feast, where he took him captive along with his renowned and brave 
entourages. But even Sadabeh was not pleased with her father’s foul 
play, and chose to join her husband in prison rather than going back 
to her father’s palace. With Kavis imprisoned, Iran fell into disarray, as 
Afrasiyab16 once again began to attack. 


The opposing armies of Iran led by Kay Khosro, and Taran, under the 
command of Afrasiab 
From The Shahnameh (Book of Kings) is major epic work of Persian poetry “Ferdowsi 
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Eventually Rostam!’ pulled together a massive army and headed for 
Hamavaran by naval route. A grueling war followed as help arrived 
from Barbarestan!8 and Egypt. With the capture of the kings of Egypt 
and Barbarestan, the Hamavaran King—certain of defeat—sent an envoy 
to Rostam, asked for mercy, and delivered Kavis and his sardars!9 to 
Rostam. Once free, Kavas pardoned the Hamavaran King, and then took 
Sadabeh with him to Iran in a golden carriage. 

In this story it seems that the name Himyrian has metamorphosed 
into Hamavaran. Some historians consider the amazing story of the 
capture of Kay-Kavas, along with Rostam’s journey to rescue him, 
symbolic of Khosro I’s wars in Habash,2° which in Khatai-Namak?! has 
assumed a fairytale quality.22 

However, the many allusions and analogies in Iran’s history and 
ancient legends point to the fact that Iranians had contact with the 
people of Hamavaran and other Arab settlements long before the 
Anishiravan era. During the reign of the Achaemenid kings, Persia 
ruled Yemen and northern regions of Arabia, Somalia, and Ethiopia. In 
the Naghsh-e Rostam inscriptions, Dariush I mentions the names— 
Arabia, Himyar, Eden, and Habash.?3 In the course of massive military 
expeditions of Cambyses and Dariush I, the Arab settlements that were 
located on the route of the Iranian troops, or those that for some 
reason attracted attention, took orders from the Achaemenid kings. 


Himyar Kings 


Among them, since ancient times, Yemen, blessed with the gift of 
nature, was more developed and luxuriant than other regions of 
Arabia. For that reason Greeks called it Arabia Felix. Another reason 
for its allure, to Iranian and Roman conquerors, was its access to naval 
routes—the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea—that rendered it a major 
intermediary, linking East Africa and the Mediterranean world. No 
nation’s history is more muddled than that of Arabia, and within that 
the Yemenis’ history is the most confused, such that historians do not 
trust or consider correct much of the information and narratives given 
about it. Often delusions and exaggerations in these materials portray 
defeat as victory, or failure as success. 

In Arabic sources, mythical tales and legends about Hamavaran 
(Himyr) Kings speak of their connection with Iranian history and 
civilization, and notwithstanding their fairytale-like quality, offer 
some pointers. It is written that Shamar Yar’ash, one of the Himyar 
kings, conquered Iran from end to end, even crossed Amadarya (Oxus) 
and invaded Soghd and Samarkand,?4 and that Samarkand is named 
after him.25 Another king, Malki Karib, dispersed his people to every 
corner of the world and took them to Sistan and Khorasan.2° More 
astonishing is the claim that some of these kings became fire 


worshipers.2” This claim to a large degree is testimony to the relation 
and ties between Iranians and the land of Hamavaran, and if the name 
“Arabia Felix” is associated with the name of Persia in historical 
legends—long before the Sasanian—it is not a coincidence. 


Commercial Rivalries 


When, towards the end of the Sasanian era, war was raging between 
Persia and Rome, religious quarrels in Yemen provided Rome and the 
Zangis28 with an opening to interfere in the destiny of the Hamavaran 
people. Then, more than any other time, the relation between Persia 
and Hamavaran became apparent. As legends have it, since ancient 
times Zangis watched—with great interest and craving—the southern 
edges of Arabian Peninsula that lay across the water from their land. 

Very early on, they began launching offensives on Yemen, and when 
eventually these assaults became too frequent, the Zangis became a 
big threat, not only for the Yemenis, but for Hira. Being Iranian 
vassals, the Hira Arabs petitioned for help from Khosro-Aniashiravan to 
repel the Zangis.29 

But aside from Hira’s strategic position and its commercial 
significance, it was trade rivalry with Rome that set off Persian 
interference in Yemen’s affairs. The Byzantine influence was growing 
in the East thanks to the spread and popularity of Christianity. Roman 
merchants ferried Indian goods from Yemen to Ethiopia and from 
there to Egypt, making the distressed Hamavaran merchants and kings 
feel more vulnerable. The despondent Arabs, in an effort to create 
obstacles in Roman-Aksumite trade, defiled the Zangi Church in 
Yemen. That incited the Zangis against them and gave rise to the story 
of Abraha (r. 525-at least 553) and Ashab-e Fil (Elephant Owners). 
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And so Persians, Rome’s old-time rivals in trade and _ politics, 
positioned their troops on the Arabian shores of the Persian Gulf to 
disrupt Roman trade. Justin I (r. 518-527), the Byzantine Emperor, 
sent an envoy to Banu Himyar urging them to force the Persians out, 
as well as dispatched a message to the Habesha®° asking them to aid 
the Roman merchants. Justinian (527-565), the son and successor of 
Justin I, tried the same during his reign, but the alliance treaty that 
they concluded did not last and the Arabs once again began 
challenging the Roman trade convoys.°! 

In the early part of the sixth century, the Habesha Zangis conquered 
Himyarite Kingdom. This happened because—as was mentioned 
before—at that time Yemen was the major intermediary for commerce 
between India and the Mediterranean shores, and the people of 
Yemen, who controlled this trade route, covertly struggled against the 
Romans and the Zangis. These trades afforded the Himyar kings 
legendary wealth and dazzling glory. They shipped spices, ivory, gold, 
carnelian, jasper, and other goods from India with merchandise such 
as aloe, perfumes, and other products of Yemen—and delivered them 
to Sham (Damascus), Palestine, Iraq, and Roman cities. On their return 
they transported Phoenician specialties. The Roman merchants who 
were in the business of trading goods from India were forced to appeal 
to them for help. 

Around this time, as Theophanes—the 6 century Byzantine 


historian—relates the people of Hamavaran attacked the Byzantine 
Christian merchants who passed through Yemen with their 
merchandise from India, and killed some of them. Trade was 
disrupted, and angry Christian Habesha merchants, who also profited 
from such trade, mobilized an army and attacked Yemen under the 
command of their Christian king, Haddad.°2 In the fighting they killed 
Dhu Nuwas, the Hamavaran King, and concluded a new treaty with 
Caesar Justinian. Sometime later the Habash left Yemen, but when the 
trade route was blocked again, the Habash king launched a massive 
attack on Yemen. This time the Habesha commander, with the help of 
a Nestorian bishop who accompanied him, tried to promote 
Christianity in Yemen. But his reign did not last long, for a people’s 
rebellion disillusioned the king with Yemen and forced him to make 
peace with Himyar.?? Thus while the Aksumite domination over 
Yemen had commercial and economical aspects, religious issues 
provided a good excuse for Ethiopia to try to dominate Yemen. 


Al-Ukhdood34 Ashab (People of the Ditch) 


It has been related that King Dhu Nuwas (r. c. 523-525 or c. 518- 
520) of Hamavaran lived during the era of the Victorious Yazdgerd. 
Dhu Nuwas liked the words of the learned Jews, and, prompted by his 
anger and rivalry towards the Christian Zangis, embraced Judaism. 
The Jews persuaded him to travel to Najran, a city inhabited mainly 
by Christians. Dhu Nuwas dug a ditch, ignited a huge fire, and threw 
those who refused to renounce Christianity and embrace Judaism into 
the fire. As Dhu Nuwas sat there with his notables, twenty thousand 
men perished—the men and their Bibles charred. Afterwards, a 
Christian35 who managed to escape took a half-burnt Bible to Emperor 
Justin I and told him about Dhu Nuwas’s violence. The emperor said, 
‘my land is too distant from Yemen, but Habash is close to Yemen.’ He 
addressed a letter to their Christian king. The man took the letter to 
the king who, upon seeing the report, cried over the affair. He 
mustered about 70,000 men and sent them to Yemen under the 
command of Aryat—a famous general—and Abraha.3° Dhu Nuwas was 
soundly defeated, and realizing that all was lost, he rode his horse into 
the sea and no one saw him again.°” 

Clearly these narratives are laden with fantasy, but what is 
abundantly clear is that the Byzantine emperor, under the veil of 
protecting Christians, helped the Habesha against the Yemenites. And 
it was exactly such acts that time and again urged the Sasanian kings 
to rise in support of the oppressed. The Aksumites were exceedingly 
brutal and unjust in their treatment of the Yemenites, for they 
savagely raped and murdered many.?* 

After Dhu Nuwas, someone by the name of Dhu Jedan took up the 


fight, but unable to achieve much, in desperation drowned himself in 
the sea.2° The Zangis took control of Yemen, but soon began fighting 
amongst themselves. Narratives have it that Aryat ruled for a while, 
but his ambitious lieutenant, Abraha, challenged him. The Zangis split 
into two opposing groups; some backed Aryat, while others supported 
Abraha.‘0 As fighting broke out between the two, Abraha told Aryat, 
“The fight is between us two. Why push the troops to their death? 
Better that we fight to see who triumphs.” That is what they did. 
Aryat was killed, and the Zangis in Yemen rallied around Abraha (r. c. 
531-547 to c. 555-565). 

Once the news reached Najashi, (Emperor of Aksum) he became livid 
and swore to march on Abraha’s land, to shed his blood and scorch his 
forehead. Abraha shaved the hair from his forehead and sent that to 
Najashi along with a leather bag of soil, a jar filled with his own 
blood, and a message saying: “I am a slave among your slaves, as was 
Aryat. We fought over carrying out your orders and now the verdict is 
yours.” He also sent along offerings and souvenirs and wrote: I have 
heard that the Christian king has sworn to scorch the hair on my forehead, 
shed my blood, and trample my land. I have sent my forehead’s hair, so 
that the king can burn it, and have offered my blood in a jar to spill on the 
ground, as well as a bag filled with the soil of my land to trample on. I’m 
hoping that, having acted upon his pledge, the king’s anger and 
disappointment in me will be quelled and that he stays put on the throne. 
Najashi read the letter and liked Abraha’s prudence and was pleased 
with him. 


Ashab-e Fil (Elephant Owners) 


As Hamza and several other historians have reported, it took 
seventy-two years, from the time that the Zangis under the command 
of Aryat invaded Yemen until the Persian troops under Vahrez 
expelled them. The Zangis’ domination began during the reign of 
Ghobad the Sasanian king, son of Piraz. It is said that Aryat ruled for 
twenty years and Abraha for twenty-three. After Abraha, his son 
Yaksum ruled for seventeen years and his other son Masrouq for 
twelve. 

Ibn Hisham relates in As-Sirah+1 that Abraha tried to promote 
Christianity in Yemen, and that he built a church named al-Qalis in 
Sanaa—the like of which did not exist before. Then he embarked on 
diverting the stream of Arab pilgrims from Ka’ba to al-Qalis.42 He 
wrote to Najashi and asked for permission. When the Arabs found out 
they went into frenzy. One of them went to Sanaa and defiled al-Qalis. 
That infuriated Abraha. Determined to destroy the Ka’ba he headed 
for Mecca with elephants and troops. 4% 

The story of Ashab-e Fil has been cited in the Quran and the year of 


its occurrence is named Am al-Fil (Year of the Elephant) in Arab 
history. There are unconfirmed claims that the prophet of Islam was 
born in this year. In any case, Abraha gained nothing from this 
expedition and died either in Mecca or on his way back to Yemen. 
Was the war that the Zangis waged on Mecca prompted by religious 
rivalry and avenging the defiling of their cathedral? It is doubtful. At 
any rate, perhaps one can say that the control of Yemen by the 
Aksumites, and hence the ability to block the India-Mediterranean 
trade route—that passed through Hejaz—cost the Arabs of Hejaz 
much and the Arabs who would have lost by Habash takeover set out 
to oppose the Zangis and sabotage their activities. The Habash 
takeover not only did not harm the Roman trade, but it made their 
work simpler. But, it was injurious to the Iranian merchants, as it was 
to Arabs, and the intervention by Hira rulers and the Persian Kings in 
this affair, above all, was in view of trade and economy. 

About the length of the rule of the Aksumite over Yemen, as Hamza 
has emphasized, there is lack of consensus among historians. Relevant 
dates include the birth of the Prophet Muhammad—concurrent with 
Am al-Fil—figured to be around 570,44 and the deployment of Iran’s 
military to Yemen known to have taken place between 570 and 576. If 
the Aksumite commander who waged the Elephant War on Mecca was 
Abraha, the twenty-nine years of the reigns of Yaksum and Masrouq 
cannot be accounted for. We thus have to assume that it was Masrouq 
who waged war on the Ka’ba; otherwise, we doubt the accuracy of 
Hamza and ibn al-Athir and others about the length of the rule of the 
Aksumite in Yemen, and the number of their successors. 


Dhi Yazan 


At any rate, the Zangis committed much atrocity in Yemen. They 
pilfered the masters’ possessions, seized their women, and devastated 
many households. It is written that there was a much-admired Yemeni 
prince by the name of Dhi Yazan (516-574). He was married to 
Raihana, a noblewoman from a family who had ruled Yemen for many 
years. Raihana was well known in the entire Hamavaran Kingdom for 
her beauty, piety, and prudence. When Abraha heard about her, he 
summoned Dhi Yazan, forcibly separated his wife from him, married 
Raihana, and took her to his home. Raihana brought Ma’dikarb, her 
two-year-old son by Dhi Yazan—known as Sayf—to the home of 
Abraha. As she bore Abraha two sons, Yaksum and Masrouq, Abraha 
cared for Sayf much like his own sons. Sayf, unaware of his secret 
past, grew up with his brothers thinking that Abraha was his father. 

But Dhi Yazan, having lost his wife and son, was unable to remain in 
Yemen from shame. He left for Rome. He complained to Caesar 
Justinian I about the Zangi cruelty and asked for men and arms to 


help drive Abraha out. In return, he offered to be a tax-paying vassal, 
once he freed Yemen from the Zangis. The Byzantine emperor—having 
induced and helped the Zangis in their takeover of Yemen—did not 
take seriously the troubles of this aggrieved prince. Moreover, he 
could not harm the Zangis, who shared his religion and ruled Yemen 
as his vassals. 

The disenchanted Dhi Yazan left Rome, and set forth on a journey to 
Iran to bring his case to Anashiravan’s door. First he went to Hira. The 
emir of Hira, Nu’man b. Mundhir—or by another account Amr b. 
Hindu—was the Sasanian vassal. Dhi Yazan told his story and was 
warmly received by the Hira Emir, whose ancestors came from 
Yemen. After some time the emir took Dhi Yazan with him to Khosro’s 
court and recounted his story for Khosro. Khosro granted Dhi Yazan 
an audience. When Dhi Yazan arrived at the palace, he was stunned 
by the splendor; fell to the ground from fear and implored the Shah. 
Anashiravan ordered him to get up, welcomed him and listened as Dhi 
Yazan spoke and bemoaned the Zangis’ injustices and wrongdoings. 

The conversation between Dhi Yazan and Anishiravan as related by 
historians‘5 goes as follows: When Dhi Yazan was admitted to Khosro’s 
threshold, “he prostrated himself before the king and praised his 
justice and fairness. Then he said, 

‘O, King of Kings, I am Dhi Yazan ben Afir ben Aslam ben Zayd. The 
land of Yemen was in our family. The Habesha came and took away 
our sovereignty and possessions, made us wretched, and tyrannized 
our people. We have lived in misery for fifty years. We have been 
patient, and so have our subjects, but our patience has run out. We 
have paid in blood, ideals, and respect, in ways that I am ashamed to 
say in the Shahanshah’s presence. If your majesty knew what has truly 
happened to us, by your grace and justice you would come to our help 
and free us from this uncouth bunch—even if we did not come to your 
door to ask. But, I have come to your door with hope, and a plea for 
mercy. If the King makes my wish come true and comes to my rescue, 
send some troops with me so I can expel the enemy from my kingdom 
and free the people, then Yemen shall join the King of King’s territory, 
expanding it to Maghreb. And if my people are redeemed from being 
slaves and return to freedom—by his justice—all of Hira and I will be 
at his service.’ 

“Anashiravan was pleased with Dhi Yazan’s discourse; he understood 
his pain, and his eyes welled up with tears. Dhi Yazan was an old 
man, and his beard was white. Anishiravan told him, ‘O wise Sage, you 
spoke well. You bereaved me and brought tears to my eyes. I know 
that you have suffered and you spoke of your pain, but ... This land of 
yours is too remote from ours and in between lies the Hejaz 
desert—and it borders the sea—and sending troops to the desert ... I 


need to mull this over. I am with you and my wish is with you. Stay 
here and abandon the notion of being a king. Share what we have of 
kingdom and blessings and be our friend.’ 

“Then he ordered Dhi Yazan be lodged in a nice dwelling and given 
2,000 dirhams. As the old Dhi Yazan left the shah’s court, he cast the 
coins in handfuls on the ground, leaving them for people to collect. 
When he reached home his pockets were empty. They informed 
Anishiravan of Dhi Yazan’s deed. Another day when Khosro held a 
public audience, to Dhi Yazan he said, ‘One does not do with the gift 
of a king as you did yesterday.’ 

“Dhi Yazan lamented, ‘I gave thanks to God because the king saw 
me, listened to my grievances and spoke to me. Where I come from, 
soil is gold and silver, and there is hardly a site under whose earth 
there is no goldmine or a reserve of silver.’ Anashiravan told him, ‘Go 
back and be patient while I mull over your wish.””46 

This narrative suggests that although Anashiravan treated Dhi Yazan 
with respect, he did not promise him help—somewhat contrary to the 
claim by some historians such as Mas’adi who says that Anushiravan 
did pledge to help him in his fight with the blacks, but he got 
ensnared in his fights against Rome and other places.‘” In any case, it 
is written that Dhi Yazan remained in Aniashiravan’s court until he 
died. 


Sayf Dhi Yazan 


Sayf lived in Abraha’s home, believing that he was his father. 
However, when Abraha died and Yaksum and Masrouq succeeded him 
as rulers, Sayf discovered the truth, at which point he left Yemen and 
wandered the world seeking revenge. It is said that he took his 
complaint to the caesar. But since Justinian I did not take notice of 
him or his request, disappointed, he set out for Khosro’s court. It is 
noteworthy that the story of Dhi Yazan and his son’s travels have both 
been told as first appealing to Justinian and then to Anashiravan and in 
the same manner, leading to speculation that perhaps one of these 
stories is copied from the other. Replications are often found in 
ancient narratives; as an example, Espandiar’s haft-khan is definitely 
made up from Rostam’s haft-khan.48 The author believes the story of 
Dhi Yazan is copied from Sayf’s, perhaps to highlight the sad destiny 
of this unfortunate wandering prince. 

At any rate, it is said that Sayf first went to Justinian and begged 
him for relief from the blacks and their injustice and harm, and asked 
for help to expel them from his land. Caesar responded that they were 
adherents of his faith and he could not help Sayf and other idolaters in 
their fight against the Zangis. The despondent Sayf took his appeal to 
Khosro I’s darbar. First he went to Hira to see Nu’man, and Nu’man 


took him to Khosro.42 Some have written that Sayf remained there for 
a year, and no one paid him attention. The days he spent sitting at 
Khosro’s doorstep hoping to seek justice and the nights he cried 
himself to sleep at his father’s grave. 

Then one day Sayf stood in front of Anashiravan’s cavalcade and 
cried, ‘O, King of Kings! You are keeping my inheritance. Give me 
justice!’ Khosro summoned him and commanded, ‘Who are you, and 
what is my obligation to you?’ ‘I am the son of the old Sage who hung 
onto this darbar for ten years hoping for the fulfillment of the promise 
that he was given, until he died.’ Sayf responded. ‘The promise that 
the King gave to the Sage is my inheritance. And the obligation falls 
on the King of Kings.’ 

Khosro knew his pain. He embraced him, cheered him, and gave him 
10,000 dirhams. When Sayf left the court he let the coins drop on the 
ground, and people picked them up. On another day when Khosro 
asked him the reason for his behavior, Sayf gave the same response 
that his father had a few years earlier. 

Clearly these ancient tales are oral traditions and not free from 
myth; however, not only do they hold something of the truth, but they 
offer an idea about the image held by Arab narrators of Persian kings. 

The story goes on to say that Anashiravan queried the opinion of his 
sardars and elites. They told him that in his jails many were kept 
whose lives were cheap and could be sent to war; if they die justice 
has been served, and if they succeed the king acquires a new territory. 
Anishiravan sanctioned this plan and ordered a report on the 
prisoners. There were 800 condemned prisoners. 

Some historians have alleged that these 800 were Sasanian and other 
royalties’ youths. This claim seems strange and exorbitant. Perhaps 
their descendants called themselves Azadeh-Nejdadan (Free-Race or Sons 
of the Free) and contrived this story, to trace their forefathers to 
royals, so as to be uninjured by the shame of being known as 
descendant of expendable prisoners. At any rate there were only 800 
such prisoners. They took them out of prison so that they could go to 
Yemen with Sayf. Sayf remonstrated: O, Shahanshah, what can so few 
fighters do with the Zangis?’ Anashiravan retorted, ‘A large pile of 
firewood needs only a spark.’ “He then ordered the launching of eight 
ships manned by these 800 prisoners and the convoy equipped with 
arms and provisions.” 5° 


Vahrez Daylami 


The commander in chief of Iran’s brave and valiant was Espahbod 
Daylami.5! His name has also been recorded as Vahrez son of Kamgar 
(Arabicized as Kamkar) or Kamjar. It is said that he was an old man of 
over one hundred years and that he was a Persian pahlavan (knight 


and hero) from a prominent family, but because he rebelled and 
became a bandit Khosro put him in chains.52 Another source relates 
his name as Khorzad ben Nersi, grandson of Jamasp, Ghobad I’s brother 
Piraz, and when Anishiravan sent him to help Sayf Dhi Yazan he 
bestowed the title of Vahrez on him,53 which would make Vahrez his 
rank and not his name. Still others have referred to him as Vahrez ben 
Behafarid ben Sassan ben Bahman and have credited him with building 
the Nahrawan Bridge*4 in Iraq.55 What all the narratives agree on is 
that this sardar was a high-ranking official in Anashiravan’s army, and 
he was of the Sasanian lineage. 

Bal’ami says, “... There was a man in this army, eighty years old, 
called Ohezar, a better marksman than him was no one in the entire 
land of Iran. When he was young, Anishiravan regarded him equal to 
one thousand men, and wherever he sent him, he declared him as one 
thousand cavalrymen. Now Ohezar was old, frail, and past his prime, 
with eyebrows hanging over his eyes. Anashiravan summoned him and 
appointed him to head that army.” 5° 

Vahrez with his men and Sayf Dhi Yazan sailed to Hamavaran. They 
lost two ships in the sea along with their 200 passengers. The 
remaining 600 reached Adan, and the fighters walked ashore. The 
Zangi King, Masrouq, though surprised to hear about this bold 
invasion, did not give it much thought. But Sayf’s relatives and many 
citizens of Hamavaran—who over the years had suffered in the hands of 
the Zangis—joined the fighters. Their number is reported to be 50,000 
men. 


Egyptian woven pattern woolen curtain or trousers, which was a copy of a 
Sasanian silk import, which was in turn based on a fresco of King Khosro 
II fighting Axum Ethiopian forces in Yemen 
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It is said that when the fighters walked off the ship, Vahrez tossed all 
the provisions to the sea and set the ships on fire, then told his men, ‘I 
burnt the ships and the supplies so you know that you have no chance 
of return, and for the enemy to know that if he defeats us he will not 
be rewarded with war spoils. Now we have death behind us and 
victory ahead of us and the choice is between victory and death.’ The 
fighters swore to fight to their last breaths. 

The gruesome fight that ensued is described in detail by Tabari and 
Bal’ami. In this war many Zangis died, for the Persian archers rained 
arrows on them, and Vahrez’s arrow killed Masrouq. The browbeaten 
people of Hamavaran who had been persecuted, and who for long had 
held deep grudges against the Zangis killed any one of them that they 
could find. And so Sayf Dhi Yazan and the people of Hamavaran took 
revenge on their ancient enemy and drove them out of their land. 


Murder of Sayf Dhi Yazan 


Sayf Dhi Yazan became the ruler. Espahbod Vahrez received an 
order from Anashiravan to hand over the kingdom to Sayf and return. 
That he did, but other Iranians remained in Yemen. Anashiravan made 
a pact with the new king and attached terms and conditions to it, such 
as, Iran’s Azadegan (Azatan) were allowed to marry Yemenis, but not 
the reverse for the Yemeni men.5” Perhaps by this restriction he 
wanted the number of Iranians to increase in Yemen and Persian 
customs and civilization to spread further in that region. 

From this time on, Yemen came under Persian influence, and Sayf 
demonstrated his obedience by sending gifts and offerings to 
Anashiravan’s court. He had little say in it, because since the fall of the 
Zangis in Yemen, Iranians were involved in all the political and 
military affairs of Yemen, and Sayf himself was a mere instrument. 

A group of the Habesha who worked shifts as guards in Sayf’s court 
suddenly engaged him and killed him. It is written, “As Sayf Dhi 
Yazan occupied the throne, of the Habesha no one remained but the 
old and the children who could not pick up arms and women; all 
others were slaughtered. A year passed and Sayf Dhi Yazan sent an 
envoy to Aniushiravan’s court with many demands. The Habesha 
youths, who were with him—whenever Sayf lounged around—brought 
him weapons, served him, and were good to him until he felt secure. 
One day as Sayf was relaxing with the troops, these Habesha ran 
ahead of him, and Sayf alone rode his horse to chase them, while his 
foot soldiers fell behind. The Habesha kept on running until they were 
beyond the reach of the troops. Then they surrounded Sayf and killed 
him and dispersed the troops. The Habesha rose from everywhere and 
killed a huge number from Himyarite and the country’s elite (ahl-al 
bayt) and Sayf’s relatives. 

Time passed, no one ruled the emirate, and there was no one from 
whom to take orders; news reached Aniashiravan and made him 
furious. Again he dispatched Vahrez to Yemen, this time with 4,000 
men and with an order to kill every Habesha —young, old, man, 
woman, large, or small—and to cut open any woman with an Habesha 
child, to kill the fetus, and to kill whoever in Yemen had African curls, 
and if in doubt to kill them anyway and their offspring too. 
Anashiravan also ordered killed whoever was interested in any 
Habesha; in fact to kill all of them until no Habesha is left in 
Yemen. ”58 


Persians in Yemen 


This time the Persians ruled Yemen with a heavy hand. Espahbod 
Vahrez killed and tortured the Zangis—with rage and spite—because in 
Iran this insurgency was viewed an effort by Rome to gain dominance. 


Vahrez became Yemen’s Marzban, and as Yemen came under Iran’s 
direct rule its tributes and levies were sent to Iran. The precise length 
of Vahrez’s rule is not known. Bal’ami says four years, Dinoori five, 
and the author of Kitab al-Bada’ wa al-Tarikh, writes six. 

About Vahrez’s ending this story has been told, when Vahrez 
realized that he was nearing death he asked for his bow and arrow 
and said, ‘Hold me!’ Then he picked his bow, pulled an arrow and 
released it, and as the arrow pierced the air, said, ‘Look for my arrow 
and bury me where you find it.’ His arrow was found on the other side 
of a synagogue; that place has been called Vahrez’s grave®? to this 
day.©° 

Historical accounts differ on Vahrez’s successor too. Bal’ami and 
those who used him as a source, as well as ibn Athir and others, have 
said that Vahrez had a son, called Marzban, whom Anashiravan named 
the ruler of Yemen, and Marzban continued to send tributes to 
Anashiravan’s court. No doubt however, marzban (governor of border 
provinces) was not an individual’s name; rather, it indicated a post 
occupied by those who ruled the Arab and other cities under the 
Shahanshah, and on his behalf. 

Hamza writes that Vahrez’s successor was Valisjan. The author of 
Kitab al-Bada’ wa al-Tarikh calls him Benjan ben Vahrez.°! Mas’udi says 
that the successor was an Iranian by the name Sayhan. Ibn Athir in al- 
Kamil fi al-Tarikh mentions that Binjan b. Marzban (which is a variation 
of Hamza’s Valisjan) succeeded Marzban b. Vahrez. Neither the 
pronunciation of his name, nor what it is derived from, nor its 
meaning is known for certain. What these narratives have in common 
is that successors to Vahrez were his descendants, in line with the 
Sasanian traditions. 

Other historians have yet a different narrative about Vahrez’s heir. 
They say that after Vahrez, Anishiravan appointed Zarrin, who was 
tyrannical and profligate; when he wanted to climb on the throne he 
would kill someone and walk amid his body parts. Anashiravan died 
and Zarrin, according to some accounts, continued to dominate Yemen 
until Hormozd, Anishiravan’s son, expelled him. Zarrin’s name in some 
narratives has been spelled: Vin or Din or Zin. It is said that he too 
was of the Asvaran.©3 The narratives about Zarrin’s thirst for blood, ill- 
nature, and rashness are perhaps owed to the forceful act by Vahrez 
and his successors—when they set about crushing the Zangis upon 
Anashiravan’s command. 

Even more chaotic and unsettled are narratives about the marzbans 
who came after Vahrez. Hamza names eight marzbans who ruled 
Yemen after Sayf Dhi Yazan, but the names in the printed copies are 
not free from mistakes and scribing errors. 

In a list that is related by Hamza, after Vahrez, Valisjan became the 


ruler of Yemen, followed by Khorzadan Shahr, Nushjan, Marzvan, and 
then his son Khorkhosro. He then cites Badan (Bazan?) b. Sassan al- 
Jarin, as the last Iranian marzban in Yemen, adding that prophet 
Muhammad’s wars against Arab infidels occurred during his reign. 
Some of these names in their tampered form have been mentioned in 
Mas’adi’s Muruj adh-dhahab. However, as inferred from Tabari and ibn 
Athir narratives, once Vahrez died Khosro appointed Vahrez’s son, 
Marzban b. Vahrez, to succeed him. And when he died, his son, Vinjan, 
succeeded him, and after Vinjan his son Khorkhosro was appointed as 
Yemen’s marzban. And so after Vahrez, his sons ruled in succession 
until the Sasanian Shah sent Bazan to Yemen. 

“After a few years Hormozd became irate with Khorkhosro and had 
him detained and brought back to the darbar. Hormozd wanted to kill 
Khorkhosro, but one of the Pars elites brought a robe of honor—once 
given to him by Anashiravan—and threw it over Khorkhosro’s head. As 
a sign of respect for Anashiravan’s robe, Hormozd refrained from 
killing him, but had him imprisoned, and sent a man to Yemen called 
Bazan as the king. Bazan lived there until prophet Muhammad emerged 
in Mecca, and he along with other Yemenis converted to Islam.” 

In this narrative, there is no mention of Dadviyeh b. Hormozd, Piraz’s 
son, who according to Hamza was Bazan’s nephew. Another narrative 
says that afterwards Prophet Muhammad appointed Muadh b. Jabal as 
Yemen’s emir, and that he learned the principles of Islam from the 
prophet.°5 

Thus towards the end of Anashiravan’s era, in addition to Hira, which 
was a Persian satellite, Yemen too was under the Sasanian banner. The 
Kandah kings had no power, and Ghassanids was a vassal state to the 
Byzantine Empire. In other Arab towns there was no authority or 
government. Arabs and Jews of Mecca, Ta’if, and Yathrib had nothing 
on their minds but farming, trade, and safeguarding the roads. And 
these towns did not warrant any apprehension of danger for the 
magnificent Sasanian Empire. 

However, the Sasanian reign, in spite of its apparent majesty and 
splendor, was on a path to decline and chaos. At the end of the 
Anishiravan’s period, the army was disobedient, the clergy corrupt, 
and the country exceedingly unstable. The corruption had its roots in 
the power and the influence of the mobeds (Zartoshti priests). 
Dispersion and disagreement in the opinions and choices were 
becoming visible, and the mobeds were awash in hypocrisy, bigotry, 
lies, and bribery. 

Mazdak, and before him Mani, tried to bring a transformation to the 
spiritual and religious state of affairs but did not achieve their goals. 
Mazdak faced resistance from the clergy and opposition by the army, 
which brought about revolt and destruction. Anishiravan’s prudence 


and decisiveness—which came with extraordinary 
harshness—suppressed this revolt on the surface, but the Adel®*(Just or 
Fair) trait that has been attributed to him could not uproot this 
injustice and corruption, and with his death, the clergy and the army 
resumed their treasonous acts. 

Hormozd’s reign was cut short by opposition from the clergy and the 
army. And the excessive pleasure seeking of his successor, Khosro II, 
did not put him in a position to bring order to the chaos—even though 
he achieved some military success. His futile wars, and all the luxury 
that he amassed, did nothing but drain the country’s coffers and 
lifeblood. 

The treasonous act that sullied Shirayeh’s (Kavadh II) hands with the 
blood of his father, Khosro II, was the act of the army elites and the 
clergy. From then on these two classes of the society turned the 
government—that was by then merely an empty name—into a circus. 
The army high commands such as Shahrbaraz, Piraz and Farrokh 
Hormozd took the same road that Bahram Choobm had taken before 
them, and each for a day or two usurped the crown and the throne. 
Ardeshir, Shirayeh’s infant son, and Khosro II’s daughters Pourandokht 
and Azarmidokht, who succeeded him one after another—none had 
the power to contend with the army’s influence and greed. And a few 
others who came to this shaky and unstable throne were either killed 
or deposed. Yazdgerd III, the last surviving royalty from the Sasanian 
stock, could not accomplish anything either, and became victim to an 
inauspicious end that destroyed the Sasanian Empire. 

By then the rebellious army and the corrupt clergy cared not about 
the country and had no intention beyond seeking profit and pleasure. 
The artisans and the farmers, who carried the heavy weight of 
providing for the elites, had nothing to gain from defending the status 
quo. Moreover, the country found itself on the verge of annihilation 
and it took only one blow, in this case by the Arabs, to throw it into a 
catastrophic storm. With that, a populous country that was cultured, 
civilized and orderly became the arena of a most heart-rending 
tempest for two centuries. 


Map of the Sasanian Empire 
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CHAPTER 2 
STORM AND SAND 


Muhammad’s Message 


At the time when hypocrisy and discord were driving the Sasanian 
Empire into the abyss of nothingness, a divine call heralded the 
vagabond Arabs onto the path of redemption and away from 
blasphemy and conflict. The Arabs, who had been called inferior and 
uncivilized even by some of their own,°” were marching in unity on 
the path to greatness under the new banner that prophet Muhammad 
had raised. The new message—that Muhammad knew himself to be the 
bearer of—was calling the world to equality, kindness, and 
brotherhood, while banning polytheism, discord, oppression, and 
injustice. It called not only on Arabs whose entire lives slipped away 
in degeneracy, but also on Iranians and Romans, whose ancient 
customs and faiths had become imperiled by the clergy’s infighting 
and bigotry. They too were in need of a buoying message and 
regarded it as good tidings of salvation. 

But this heavenly tiding before all advanced the most inferior and 
disorderly of people—the Arabs—towards dignity and unity. It is true, 
however, that Muhammad, even prior to the conquest of Mecca and 
Ta’if and the bringing of all Arabs under his banner, wrote to Khosro- 
Parviz, the Padeshah of Persia, and Heraclius, the Byzantine Emperor, 
and called both to his faith. It was clear to him at the time that his 
path was the path of success and unity. In the letter®* that he sent to 
Khosro II, in year 6 or 7 AH®? (628 or 627 CE), he called him to his 
faith, but also threatened that if Khosro did not accept Islam, he 
would fight him.7° It is said that Khosro-Parviz tore up Muhammad’s 
letter with anger and arrogance and wrote to Bazan, Yemen’s ruler, to 
send this insolent Arab to him in chains. Khosro’s anger stemmed from 
the notion that an Arab subject of his had dared to send him such a 
letter and message. He did not know that this Arab’s faith would 
conquer the world and shake up the tradition of worshiping idols, and 
in a few years would completely unravel Khosro’s empire and tear it 
to pieces. But that did in fact happen, and the desert rulers brought 
the magnificent Sasanian Empire to heel. 


The New Faith 


Was this swift and bewildering victory of the Arab over Iran, which 
astonished the world, sanctioned by the Heavens? Those who believe 


in an invisible power do not doubt it, but an enquiring mind that 
searches for a cause in any effect, does. It can be said with confidence 
that in this instance, behind Iran’s defeat, were internal disorder and 
corruption, and the esoteric discord and division that pitted Iran’s 
elites against one another. And the victory of the Arabs had no reason 
but solidarity, devotion and faith—all objects of the new faith to which 
Muhammad called men. This claim can be attested by examining the 
circumstances of these wars. 

Much has been written about these wars in history books. Arabs, 
having been servants and vassals of Iran in the recent past, were 
intimidated by Iran’s magnificence and initially fearful of challenging 
her. Even in the turning-point Battle of Dhi Qar (a watering place near 
Kufa, Iraq), when a few Arab tribes defeated a Persian detachment, 
their victory was so unexpected and momentous to them that 
hysterically they began praising themselves—underlining its 
enormity—as if a victory over Persian troops was beyond their 
remotest hope. 


Arab Larceny 


Nonetheless, during Iran’s troubled years when every few days one 
or another high-ranking general rebelled or a new Sasanian prince 
occupied the throne, the Bakr b. Wa’il tribe, which, now and then, 
occupied a place near the Euphrates, found an opportunity to make a 
quick raid on Iran’s neighboring villages. The moment the Iranian 
marzbans chased them, however, they vanished into the desert, and 
escaped unpunished. 

During Abu Bakr’s caliphate (10-12 AH/632-634 CE), two fighters 
from this tribe, Muthanna b. Haritha, a tribal chief of northeastern 
Arabia, and Suwayd b. Qutba, launched assaults on Iran’s frontiers: 
Muthanna around Hira and Suwayd around Ableh, Khuzestan.7! Iran’s 
weakness and the power vacuum at the end of the Sasanian’s 430- 
year-rule left audacious attacks such as these unpunished, and the 
thieves grew increasingly more brazen. Muthanna in a letter to Abu- 
Bakr alerted him to the Sasanian’s growing weakness and asked for 
help to wage jihad against Iran and to spread Islam. He had hoped for 
Abu Bakr to form an army and assign him its commander, but Abu 
Bakr instead chose Khalid b. al-Walid and gave Muthanna a 
supporting rank. Khalid invaded Hira but then was sent to Syria and 
Iraq, leaving Hira to Muthanna. 


Mobilizing for War 


Iran was in yet more turmoil when Umar b. Khattab (r. 634-644) 
succeeded Abu Bakr. Less than two years before that, the 8-year-old 
Yazdgerd III had risen to the throne in Tisfin, but neither the army 


elites nor the mobeds had ceased their agitations and subversive acts. 
The Arabs had become firmly established in Hira, and were 
threatening Iran’s borders all the way to the vicinity of Tigris. 
Yazdgerd summoned Rostam Farrokh Hormozd (Rostam Farrokhzad), 
the Khorasan espahbod (field general), and relegated to him 
suppressing and driving out the Arabs. As soon as Muthanna b. 
Haritha learned about that, he set out for Medina to seek help from 
Umar. 

The Muslims in Medina, awed by Iran’s power, were afraid to engage 
in a fight against the Persians and would not agree to it. But 
Muthanna encouraged and reassured them as he spoke, ‘O people, this 
front is not at all too great for you, for we fought these people in 
Sawad (southern Iraq), and wrested the best villages from them. Those 
who went before us fought against them, and God willing, we too will 
fight with them.’”2 The Arabs in this crusade were promised the 
prospect of war spoils in addition to heavenly rewards. The caliph 
climbed the pulpit and after his khutbah (sermon) said, ‘People, 
through the prophet, God has given you the promise of the treasures 
of the Sasanian and Byzantine Empires. Rise and prepare to fight the 
Persians.’ The mention of ‘the Persians’ brought silence over the 
crowd, except for Abu Ubayd b. Mas’ad Thagqafi, who rose and said, ‘I 
am the first to go on this most important mission,’ and others joined 
him. Umar appointed him their commander, and they sallied forth to 
Iraq along with al-Muthanna b. Haritha.73 

This congregation encountered the Persian frontier troops in the 
vicinity of Hira and Kaskar (an ancient city on the Tigris) twice and 
achieved victory both times. Next, they faced a Persian detachment on 
the other side of the Euphrates. An elephant from the Persian army 
picked up Abu Ubayd and crushed him under his foot. The Arabs fled, 
and, had it not been for the bravery of Muthanna, all the Arabs would 
have drowned in the Euphrates. When the news reached Umar in 
Medina, he grew fearful and wary, but he sent reinforcements to help 
Muthanna. 

This army compensated for the earlier loss. Muthanna defeated 
sardar Mehran Mehrabeh and advanced to the Tigris. By this time the 
Arabs had also made progress in the two Ableh and Basra fronts, and 
had defeated Iran’s marzbans in Khuzestan and Basra. When Muthanna 
got word that Rostam was mobilizing an army in Tisfin, he alerted 
Umar and requested backup. It was a difficult job, but even though in 
Medina everyone was nervous about this encounter, they considered 
its furtherance necessary. 


Frontiers of the Sasanian and byzantine empires with Muhammad’s 
caliphate in 634 CE 
By Javierfv1212 and edited by Historyoflran - ttps://commons.wikimedia.org/w/ 
index.php?curid = 26144272 

As they gradually warmed to the idea, one day Umar took the army 
out. No one knew where he was headed, but outside Medina he 
revealed his intent. He pressed the Muslims to jihad and claimed that 
it was an easy task. They all consented, braced themselves for the 
fight and asked Umar to accompany them on this expedition. He said 
that he would go with them, but some of his companions thought it 
more expedient to have someone else lead the army—and for Umar to 
stay in Medina to send support when needed. Umar conferred chief 
command on Sa’d b. Abi Waqqas, and trusted the conquest of Iraq to 
him. Sa’d and his volunteer army—from nearly all the Arab 
tribes—marched forth. It is written that Umar escorted them for ten to 
twenty miles into their route, then urged them to the holy war and 
returned to Medina. Sa’d went by way of Hira towards Qadisiyah, 
which was deemed the gateway to Persia. The news about Sa’d’s army 
approaching reached Iran, and Rostam Farrokhzad was dispatched to 
counter him at the head of 30,000 warriors. When Rostam arrived in 
Hira, the Arabs retreated. Rostam camped in Dir A’ur (One-Eyed 
Cloister) near Hira, and Sa’d camped in Qadisiyah. 


In Qadisiyah 


It is written, “As the two armies came face-to-face in Qadisiyah, the 
Iranians saw the Arabs’ weapons, derided the Arab lances, and called 
them spindle.74 At this point, Sa’d sent several emissaries to Rostam. 
Each, as he arrived, spotted Rostam wearing a crown and sitting on a 
throne of gold, and saw the gold-embroidered cushions and gilded 
carpets. There were elephants at the entrance to the camp, and 
Rostam’s entire army was decorated with superior weaponry and 
ceremonial attire. Sa’d’s envoy—in contrast—a sword secured on his 
body and a spear in hand came on a camel, which he tied near 
Rostam’s throne. The Iranians cried out, but Rostam beckoned them to 
be quiet and called the envoy near. The envoy continued towards 
Rostam with his saber, leaning on his spear as its sharp point tore the 
carpet and cushions, while the Persians looked on. While the envoy 
spoke, Rostam listened to what he had to say. He was a wise man, and 
as he found all their arguments sound, wise, and prudent, fear came 
over him. 

More unnerving was the fact that every time it was a new emissary 
that came from Sa’d—never the same person twice. In response to the 
query as to why your emir sends a different messenger each time, 
Rostam heard, ‘Our emir allocates woes and comfort equitably 
amongst the troops, and troubles no one over and over, while others 
rest securely.’ Rostam grasped the solid base of the Arab concept and 
was chagrined at his reply, his resilience, and his conduct. Another 
time Rostam, referring to the spear in the hand of one of them, 
remarked, ‘What is this spindle that you are holding?’ The Arab 
countered, ‘The smallness of a burning coal is no injury to it.’ He told 
another, ‘The sheath of your saber is very shabby.’ ‘Worn of sheath, 
keen of blade,’ the Arab retorted, ‘and the essence of a sword is in its 
spirit not in the scabbards ornate.’75 

Rostam was alarmed by their compelling replies. He told his 
companions that what this Arab crowd says and calls people to are 
either true or false. If false, then a people who so carefully guard their 
promise and their secret—differing in nothing and agreeing with such 
solidarity—must be a people of great strength and power, and if they 
are truthful, no one can defy them. Persian commanders became 
markedly dejected and exclaimed, ‘Say no more and do not let the 
unorthodox quip that you hear from these illiterates alarm you. Be 
firm in your determination to fight them.’ Rostam responded, ‘I do not 
say this to you from lack of resolve about going into battle with them. 
I am alerting you to their ways, and sharing with you what is in my 
heart... .””76 

These brazen responses and passionate words astonished and 
troubled Rostam’s companions and Iranian troops. Another emissary, 


al-Mughirah b. Shu’bah upon arrival insolently advanced towards 
Rostam’s throne and audaciously seated himself on it. When the 
espahbod’s attendants subdued him and chastised him, Mughirah said, 
“We imagined you intelligent, but now I see that no one is more 
ignorant than you are. Among us Arabs no one is another’s servant. I 
thought that it was the same with you. It would have been better if 
you had said at the beginning that some of you are the slaves of 
others. Your conduct tells me that you are finished. No kingdom with 
such style and customs survives.”7” 

There are other accounts of the encounter with al-Mughirah. One 
among them says: Rostam sent a note to Sa’d that said, ‘Send someone 
here so that I may speak with him.’ Al-Mughirah was sent. He came 
looking shabby, with his hair parted and hanging in four manes. 
Rostam told him, ‘You Arabs were in hardship and misery. You used 
to come to us to trade and as hired workers, and when you ate our 
bread and received our blessings you went and brought others of your 
buddies and relations. Yours and ours is the story of the man who had 
a small garden. One day he saw a fox inside the garden. He thought to 
himself, what is one fox and what harm can he do to my garden, and 
he let the fox be. The fox left and rounded up a skulk of foxes. When 
the gardener realized what was happening, he shut the door to the 
garden, secured all the escapes and killed each and every fox. I 
suspect that what has made you mutinous is hardship and misery. Go 
back, and we will give you food and clothing. Go back to your own 
land and bother us no more.’ 

Al-Mughirah’s response was harsh. He said, ‘in misfortune and 
hardship we were worse than you said, until a prophet came amongst 
us and changed our lives. He ordered us to call you to his faith or to 
fight you. If you accept, your cities will be yours, and we will not 
enter unless with your permission. Otherwise you have to pay jizya or 
fight us until we reach closure.’ The irritated Rostam said, ‘I never 
imagined that I would live so long as to hear such words.’78 Another 
Arab, Rab’i b. Amir, who came as an emissary to Rostam, declared, 
‘You Iranians give too much importance to food and drink, while we 
do not regard them as essential.’ 

It was such words, the plain manners, and the firm resolve of a 
bunch of simple wanderer people—who wore tattered clothes but had 
grand ideals —that surprised Rostam and his companions. These 
sensational remarks and valiant conduct suggested that sooner or later 
the Arabs would conquer the Sasanian Empire. And Rostam and his 
companions, with every encounter, arrived closer to the conclusion 
that the Sasanian’s age of grandeur and supremacy was past, and now 
it was time for simplicity and enlightenment. 

Too often, the demise of the Persian Empire has been blamed on 


destiny. The folktales reflected in Shahnameh—after Khatai-Namak—say 
that Rostam had seen the decline of the Persian Empire in the stars. 
But if we allow ourselves to doubt the notion that Rostam had seen 
this ruin by way of astrolabe and astrology, inevitably there are clues 
that show that Rostam and other sardars held no hope for victory. 
With corruption and fracture permeating all aspects of the Sasanian 
Empire it was not hard for Rostam to foresee defeat in the hands of a 
fearless and fresh army. 


Conclusion of the War 


The two armies lined up opposite each other for four months while 
negotiations were conducted through emissaries. Eventually Rostam 
initiated the attack, and the two armies collided. Fighting raged for 
three days as both sides suffered huge losses. On the fourth day an 
opposing sandstorm filled the eyes of the Persian troops with desert 
sand. Rostam was killed on that day, and his dead body was found on 
the battleground. He had suffered over one hundred wounds. 
Historians relate that Rostam had laid down his gear in a chest atop a 
mule, and had taken shelter from the brutal sun under its shade. An 
Arab, Hilal b. Ullafah, struck the chest, accidentally cutting the strap 
and causing the chest to fall on Rostam and break his back under its 
weight. Even so, Rostam got up and threw himself in the water to 
escape, but the Arab, having recognized Rostam, chased him, hauled 
him out of the water, and killed him. Once the Iranian troops learned 
about Rostam’s death, they fled in panic. With this victory that befell 
the Arabs, Iran collapsed at once. The Sasanian Derafsh-e Kiani (Royal 
Standard) and Rostam’s coffer fell into Sa’d’s possession. It is known 
that when Rostam was killed, his clothes and chest were taken as 
booty. The historians’ reports of the share of Arab officer’s spoils from 
this war are too enormous to be believable,7? but from it the splendor 
and luxury of the Persian army may be deduced—the very splendor 
and opulence that was the primary cause of Persia’s defeat in this 
battle. 

Once the battle of Qadisiyah was over, Sa’d reported the account of 
his victory to Umar and sent him all the spoils. Umar in response 
wrote, ‘The Arab gets no more than what camels and sheep require. 
Find for them a place of refuge in some lowland where they may 
dwell. Send an army to Khuzestan and another to al-Jazzier. Remain 
wherever you land, and set not a river between the Muslims and me.’ 
Sa’d alighted in a sand desert—now Kufa—and built a town and a 
mosque there. Some have said that Kufa was built a few years later by 
Umar’s order when he noticed that the Arabs had changed attitude 
and were leaning towards corruption. He instructed them to build 
Kufa near the desert and to stay there. 


On to Mada’in 


Sa’d followed the battered Persian forces to Mada’in (Greater Tisfan). 
Located on both sides of the Tigris River, Mada’in (Arabic, for cities) 
was a metropolis comprised of a few adjoining cities. Tisfan and 
Khosro-Antakya were located on the eastern shores of the Tigris, and 
Seleucia, Darzijan, and Bahrshir (Vah Ardeshir) on its western side.®° 
Among these cities, Tisfin was the most important and held historical 
sites, immense edifices, treasures, and estates.31 The White Palace 
built by the Ashkanian (Parthian) was in its Kohan-dez (old citadel), 
and located in the new city was Ayvan-e Kasra (Arabic for Khosro’s 
Gallery), which was constructed by Shapar I. But the city was older 
than that, possibly even predating the Ashkanian. 

As the defeated Sasanian army reached Mada’in, Arabs were on their 
heels, and camped right outside its gates. They remained there for 
some months, and when their wait dragged on—for twice they 
harvested dates and twice they killed sacrificial sheep and camels— 
famine threatened the city, and the people of Mada’in were forced to 
eat cats and dogs. Eventually, the dehghans went to the Arabs and 
sued for peace. When Yazdgerd III, who was in Tisfin at the time, 
found out, he called in the marzbans and the elites, and handed over 
to them his treasures and the contents of his coffers. The treasures 
came with contract notes and letters, and he said, ‘if we lose this 
kingdom you are in any case preferable to possess these than the 
Arabs, and if the kingdom returns to us, you will restore these assets.’ 
He gathered together his relations and companions and headed for 
Hulwan (an ancient town on the Zagros Mountains in western Iran), 
then made Khorrehzad b. Farrokh Hormozd (Farrokhzad), Rostam’s 
brother, espahbod of the army and trusted the defense of Tisfin to 
him. 

Sa’d grew weary as the wait behind the gates of Mada’in dragged on. 
But then a group of Iranians came to him and beckoned him to enter 
Tisfan as soon as he could, and said that if he delayed more, Yazdgerd 
would leave nothing behind in the city. They guided the Arab troops 
to a shallow ford in the Tigris River to wade to the other side. This 
invitation—coming from Iranians—emboldened Sa’d. As he steered his 
horse into the water, he issued an order to attack and told his 
companions to start for the water and cross the Tigris. His companions 
followed him into the river while conversing calmly and without fear, 
and came out on the other side. It is written that of Sa’d’s army only 
one drowned. The Tisfan guards, seeing the Arabs near the city gates, 
shouted, “The dievs (demons) have come, the dievs have come!”82 
Khorrehzad and some of his troops came out and fought the attackers, 
but they lost and retreated within the city walls. When the Arabs 
descended upon the city gates, Khorrehzad, unable to endure, fled by 


the eastern gates with his troops and headed for Jalula in the middle 
of the night, letting the city down. 


The Arabs flooded Tisfan and began to massacre and loot. Upon 
entering Tisfan, Sa’d said eight rak’at (units) of Salat al-Fath (Victory 
Prayer), and when he entered the Khosro White Palace he read the 
‘kom tarakva men jenaat o ayun’ surah [How many gardens and springs 
they left behind]. And that is how Tisfan—with its royal palaces and 
lavish treasures of the 400-year Sasanian Empire—fell into the hands 
of the Arabs. And those who could not tell camphor from salt and did 
not know the difference between the worth of gold from silver, left 
behind nothing of the magical palaces but ruins. It is written that from 
Tisfan they brought the famous Baharestan carpet®? to Medina but did 
not find a place large enough to spread it, so they tore it up and 
divided the pieces among the heads of the tribes—one piece of which 
later on was sold for 20,000 dirhams. 

In reality, when Sa’d entered Tisfin, its defenders had already 
abandoned it. Ayvan-e Kasra was looted by Yazdgerd’s troops as they 
fled—although the Arabs chased them and stripped them from the 
stolen goods. No one had remained in Tisfin except for a few palace 
guards. Sa’d and his men found themselves in deserted city streets. 
Iranians, while escaping, had not had the chance to take all of their 
valuables and household possessions. The wealth that had been left 
behind—in gold and jewelry, belongings, elaborate vessels and fabrics, 
and so on—was enormous. Moreover, according to one narrative, half 
the three billion dirhams in the treasury had been left behind, 
boosting the enemy’s loot. 


Tagh-e-Kasra was an addition to the palace in Tisfan, 36 km south of 
Baghdad 
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A mosque was built in the old town by Sa’d’s order, and from then 

on, instead of ateshkadeh, badj, barsam, and the murmuring of prayer, 
nothing was heard in this vast city that for years had been the fulcrum 
of the mobeds and moghs (mages), except for the cries of the azan and 
Allah-u Akbar and the jingle of rosary beads. The customs and faith of 
the moghs and mobeds were never to return to that area. Gradually, 
the city lost its importance, and with the expansion of Basra, Vaset, 
and Kufa, Tisfin was reduced to a small and insignificant town—even if 
its Ayvan survived for many years and its ruins held secrets of the 
splendor and greatness of ancient Iran. 


Battle of Jalula 


After the collapse of Tisfin, the Persian army faced another harsh 
defeat—in Jalula. Historians relate that once the Iranian troops fleeing 
from Tisfon reached Jalula, a place of strategic importance— 
wherefrom routes led to Mesopotamia, Khorasan, Azerbaijan, Baab, 
Jebal8+, and Fars—detachments from each of these areas were to head 
homeward in different directions. However, before they separated, 
they held a meeting and deliberated, ‘If we part here everyone will go 
his own separate way and we will never come together again. It is 
right that we assemble here and fight the Arabs one more time. If we 
win we have chased them out. If not, we know that we made an effort 
and we will have an excuse.’ They all agreed and remained there. 
They selected General Mehran Razi to be their leader, dug trenches, 
and prepared to fight the Arabs, who could have attacked at any 
moment. They also asked help from Yazdgerd, who sent them funds 
and troops. 

In the chaotic situation of Iran in those days, the generals and 
marzbans were acting autonomously. Yazdgerd was trying futilely to 
put back together the broken pieces of his empire as he searched far 
and wide to gather forces to fight the enemy. But it was woefully late, 
and in that disorderly situation no effort would yield the desired 
outcome. Tisfan was in Arab hands, and chaos and discord ruled other 
cities. When Sa’d b. Abi Waqqas who was in Tisfan heard about 
regrouping of the scattered Iranian forces—from as far as Esfahan and 
Jebal and their plans for a fight—he reported all to Umar and asked for 
guidance. Umar’s order was to prepare for war and not give the enemy 
the chance to attack. At that point, Sa’d sent some of the Arab troops 
to set up camp across from the Iranian army. 

Eventually fierce fighting broke out in Jalula, and Persians suffered 
heavy casualties. The defeated troops, as they fled, left behind booty 
on a grand scale. And so in Jalula too, the enemy satiated his lust for 


magnificent war spoils and treasures—the likes of which they had 
never seen before. They also took captive many women and children, 
such that the number of the captives frightened Umar. Iranian 
polymath, Dmoori (Abu Hanifa Dinawari, 828-896), writes that Umar 
repeatedly said. ‘O, God! I take refuge with Thee from the children of 
these captives of Jalula!’85 The number of the casualties in Jalula has 
been estimated to be 100,000.8° Those who succeeded to escape went 
to Hulwan. Yazdgerd was still there. Once he heard about this defeat 
he picked up his possessions and fled with his servants and retinue. 
Four thousand Arab troops stayed behind in Jalula; others went back 
to Mada’in to join Sa’d b. Waqqas. From there Sa’d went to Kufa, which 
he had built on order from Caliph Umar, and where he ruled for over 
three years on the caliph’s behalf. 


Shushtar and Shtish 


Upon the arrival of the Jalula escapees in Hulwan, Yazdgerd—as was 
mentioned earlier—too distressed to stay there, headed for Estakhr, a 
prosperous city five kilometers north of Persepolis, or by other 
accounts to Ghom or Kashan. Among his close relations who 
accompanied him one was Hormozan—apparently a maternal uncle to 
Shirayeh, Khosro’s son. Hormozan was held in much esteem and 
dignity at Yazdgerd’s court. He called to mind, ‘Arabs attacked us 
from the direction of Hulwan and achieved a great deal. We cannot 
face them there, but some of them in the vicinity of Ahvaz and 
Khuzestan do not have valiant commanders and will not be able to 
withstand our attack. If the king commands, I will go there, raise an 
army and challenge their commander, Abu Musa Ash’ari. Once I 
destroy him, I will marshal the troops and collect goods from Pars and 
Ahvaz.’ Yazdgerd approved of Hormozan’s plan, and Hormozan left for 
Ahvaz with troops and provisions. 


Remains of Sasanian architecture in Shushtar 
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He continued on until he reached Shashtar, where he stopped, 
ordered reinforcement of the defensive barriers, and rounded up 
supplies and fighters. As soon as Abu Musa found out, he informed 
Umar. Umar sent a message to Ammar b. Yasir, who had been given 
the rule of Kufa and the surrounding regions after Sa’d, and instructed 
him to join Abu Musa along with half of his troops. With more troops 
at his disposal, Abu Musa took a position around Shiashtar and 
besieged Hormozan in the city, in 17/639. Hormozan emerged from 
the fortress, and a fierce fighting ensued. Iran’s army, however, was 
defeated and retreated within the city walls, and Abu Musa resumed 
the siege. 

The prolonged siege (eighteen months) wearied the Arab fighters, 
and they were about to be thwarted, but for an Iranian traitor, a sardar 
Siyah or Sineh, who defected, crossed over to the Muslim camp and 
helped them succeed. It is written that one day one of Shiashtar’s elite 
left the city secretly and went to see Abu Musa. He avowed, ‘If you 
spare me my life, my possessions, and my children, I will deliver the 
city to you,’ and Abu Musa agreed. Siyah said, ‘Send with me one of 
your men. I will take him inside and show him all the routes. We can 
then plan the takeover.’ Seeking a volunteer, Abu Musa turned to his 
companions. ‘Which one of you is ready to sacrifice his life and go 
with this man so as to save many Muslim lives and secure a place for 
himself in paradise?’ A man from Bani Shiban by the name Ashras b. 


Awf volunteered. Siyah took him through the secret passage to the 
town and his home. He dressed Ashras in Persian clothing and said, 
‘Go out with me and act as my servant,’ whereupon Siyah gave him a 
tour of the city, pointing out everything to him. As they passed 
Hormozan’s palace, he was standing with a few of his colonels, their 
faces visible by the light of a servant’s candle. 

Ashras took everything in. They returned to Siyah’s home and from 
there left the city by the same passage. Back at the camp, Ashras 
reported all that he had seen to Abu Musa, adding, ‘Send two hundred 
Muslims with me. We will enter the city, while you wait outside the 
gate. After we fight off the guards and open the gate you can bring the 
Arab fighters inside.’ Abu Musa turned to his men and said, ‘O 
believers, all those ready to sacrifice their lives, go with Ashras to get 
this job done.’ Two hundred Arabs came forward. With the help of 
Ashras and Siyah they entered the city through the passage, and to 
Siyah’s home to prepare for the fight. They then left the house and 
headed for the gate. Outside the gate Abu Musa was standing with his 
warriors as they were wailing Allah-u Akbar. The two hundred men on 
the inside attacked and killed the guards, and opened the gate. Abu 
Musa and his Arabs rushed into the city and put everyone to the 
sword. 

In this scuffle, Hormozan, having become victim to treason by one of 
his own, took refuge in a fort inside the city with some of his men. 
Abu Musa invaded the town, and then put the fortress under siege. 
When they ran out of provisions in the fort, Hormozan asked for safe 
conduct. Abu Musa agreed not to kill him but to send him to Umar in 
Medina for the caliph to do with him what he wished. Thus Hormozan 
and three hundred of his men were taken to Umar.®” 

They arrived in Medina in gold-embroidered clothing with luxurious 
sashes and swords. Hormozan was taken to a mosque where Umar was 
sleeping, with a whip for a pillow. Hormozan asked for the Amir of the 
Muslims. When the sleeping Umar was pointed out to him, Hormozan 
queried where his chamberlains and doorkeepers were. He was told 
that there were no chamberlains, doorkeepers, or scribes. Hormozan 
asked, “Why, is this man the prophet?” Umar woke up and recognized 
Hormozan. It has been told in stories, that when Umar embarked on 
killing Hormozan, Hormozan asked for some water, and when they 
brought the water he requested not to be killed until he drank the 
water. Umar granted his wish, but Hormozan emptied the cup on the 
ground, giving Umar no choice but to forego killing him.®* 

In the conquest of Shash a comparable story has been told; when Abu 
Musa put Shash under siege, the Shish marzban requested safe conduct 
for eighty of his men before he would open the gates. Abu Musa 
accepted, and as soon as he took the town he freed the eighty men, 


but he ordered beheading of the marzban because the marzban had 
forgotten to ask for his own safety. Abu Musa took the city and reaped 
a huge sum of spoils. After this victory the Arabs made Khuzestan and 
Fars their turf as well, and within one year they invaded Mehregan, 
Kadak, Samireh, and Estakhr. 


About the Treason 


Tabari has imputed Siyah Daylami, one of Yazdgerd sardars, with the 
treason that led to the conquest of Shash—and who is to say if treasons 
such as this did or did not occur in all these wars? According to 
Tabari, when in Hulwan Yazdgerd was told about the fall of Jalula, he 
summoned his companions, the trusted and the mobed, and said, 
‘these Arab tribes seem to defeat any army that is sent to thwart them. 
What is your recommendation?’ The mobed replied, ‘I suggest that 
you leave this town and go to Estakhr, the King’s home base, and send 
an army from there.’ Yazdgerd liked this idea and headed towards 
Esfahan. He summoned Siyah with another three hundred individuals, 
among them seventy elites, and directed Siyah to go to Shiash, pick 
whomever he wanted from the cities that he passed through, and to 
fight the Arabs.®° 

Siyah left. On the way to Shish he stopped in a place called 
Kalbaniyyah. He had not yet reached Shish when its residents 
appealed to Abu Musa Ash’ari for peace. Abu Musa made peace with 
them and left for Ramhormoz, in Khuzestan. But Siyah—intensely 
fearful of the Muslims—stayed in Kalbaniyyah until Abu Musa arrived 
in Shashtar. Then he continued to a place between Ramhormoz and 
Shashtar. When Ammar b. Yasir got there, Siyah called in the Iranian 
elites and the leaders who accompanied him from Esfahan and said, 
‘There is no army left that these Arabs have not defeated and no 
fortress that they have not invaded. What do you recommend we do?’ 
They chose to convert to the faith of these Muslims, and sent one of 
the elites by the name Shirayeh to Abu Musa to sue for peace and ask 
for safe conduct, and they consented to Islam. 

Thereafter Siyah joined the service of the Arabs and accompanied 
them in their wars; he was with the Arabs when they besieged 
Shashtar. One night he wore his Iranian uniform, stained his cloak 
with blood, and threw himself on the ground by the walls of the 
fortress. In the morning the guards saw him and rushed to help the 
wounded Persian officer. As they opened the gate to bring him inside 
Siyah sprang to his feet and grappled with the guards. He fought them 
fiercely until they fled, and then opened the gates and let the Muslims 
flood inside the fortress.% 


The Final Battle 


When Yazdgerd fled Tisfin, apparently he imagined that the Arabs 
would be satisfied with invading Sawad and would leave the Jebal to 
him. The siege of Shash and the Arab progress towards Esfahan, 
however, drove this immature notion out of his mind. He sent letters 
and messages to all his sardars to help him with troops and finances to 
fight the Arabs. In that anarchy, the generals, although not concerned 
about Yazdgerd but troubled enough about the Arab menace, far and 
wide they came to fight, to answer the call of the star-crossed shah— 
from the shores of the Caspian Sea to the Indian Ocean and from 
Amidarya to the Persian Gulf. An army of nearly 150,000 men 
gathered near Hamedan. This huge army, under the command of 
Pirazan, a powerful Sasanian nobleman and the leader of the Persian 
faction, planned to advance towards Kufa from Hulwan, where the 
Arabs camped. The Arab situation seemed grave, as Kufa and Basra 
were threatened. 

Upon receiving intelligence about the movements of the Persian 
forces, Ammar b. Yasir reported to Medina and described the situation. 
Umar took the letter to the pulpit and said, ‘People, so far by the grace 
of Islam and with Allah’s help, we have won our wars against the 
Ajam.°! Now the Ajam has gathered an army to extinguish the light of 
Allah. This is a letter from Ammar b. Yasir, sent to me from Yemen. He 
writes, ‘the citizens of Tas, Tabarestan, Damavand, Gorgan, Ray, 
Esfahan, Ghom, Kashan, Hamedan, Mahin, and Masbzan have come 
together to fight your brothers in Kufa and Basra, to throw them out 
of their homeland. Then they are coming to fight you. Share with me 
your opinion.’ 


Iran’s mountains (Jebal) 


By Uwe Dedering - Own work, CC BY-SA 3.0 - https://commons.wikimedia.org/w/ 
index.php?curid = 10108112 
Talhah, responded, ‘Aye, Amir, your judgment is sounder than ours. 

We will do what you say.’ Uthman ibn Afran suggested, ‘Aye, Amir, 
write to the people of Sham (Syria) to come and join you, send 
someone to Yemen and summon them to come here, bid the people of 
Basra too to come, and you at the head of the army go to Kufa and 
lead the Muslims in the battle. When all these people join you, your 
army will be bigger, and your task easier.’ The Muslims sitting at the 
foot of the pulpit applauded Uthman’s suggestion. Umar turned to Ali, 
who was also there, and asked, ‘What is your suggestion, Ya, Ab al- 
Hassan?’ Ali replied, ‘If you bring all the troops from Damascus, Rome 
will invade it, if the entire Yemeni army comes here, the Zangis will 
covet it. And there is no need for you to lead the army personally. 
Since the time of Muhammad we have defeated the enemy not by 
sheer numbers—we did it because we were in the right. My advice 
now is that you write to the troops in Damascus and Oman and other 
cities to stay where they are and that each send one third of their 
forces to your aid.’ 
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Umar favored Ali’s suggestion and declared, ‘To lead this army I will 
appoint an astute commander who will not become victim to the 
enemy.’ Thus he assigned Nu’man b. Muqarrin, a cavalry, as the 
overall commander of the concentrated forces. Nu’man at the time was 
the kharaj administrator in the Kaskar district. In a letter to Nu’man, 
Umar issued the following order: ‘Nu’man is the commander of this 
army. If Nu’man is killed, Hudhayfah b. al-Yaman replaces him, 
followed by the ensuing line of succession—after Hudhayfah, Jarir b. 
Abdullah, then al-Mughirah b. Shu’bah, and next Ash’t b. Ghais.’ He 
added, ‘Two valiant Arabs are in your army—Amr b. Ma’di Karib and 
Tulaihah b. Khuwailid. Do not assign them any task, but ask their 
opinion in any decision. 

At this time Abu Musa was in Basra. He took one third of the Basra 
troops and came to Kufa. Nu’man came too and the troops gathered 
from all around. Armed and prepared they headed towards 
Nahavand.°2 


Conquest of Nahavand 


Iran’s army under the command of Pirazan or Mardanshah had 
prepared plenty of weapons and war paraphernalia. The two armies 
camped near Nahavand opposite each other and waited for a while. 
When the Iranians did not start the fighting, and every day more help 


from across the country arrived, the beleaguered Arabs began to 
agonize about the outcome. Their leaders assembled, searched for a 
solution, and settled on a ruse. They began spreading rumors that the 
Muslim caliph had just died in Baghdad and that the army had to 
return without engaging in the war, and then pretended to be leaving. 
When they started to pull out, Iranians left their fortress and their 
defensive positions, and, chasing the Arabs, spread out. They had 
scarcely caught up with the Arabs when the enemy turned around. 
Fierce fighting began. The battle went on for a few days, and both 
sides suffered heavy losses. Eventually the Iranian army collapsed and 
fled, and Nahavand fell under Arab control. The Arabs advanced from 
there to Hamedan and Azerbaijan, as Iranians lost the will to fight. 
The fall of Nahavand opened the floodgates to a full-scale invasion of 
Iran by the Arabs. This was the last of Sasanian’s organized attempt to 
resist the Arab invasion. From then on there was no government and 
no country; everything fell into the Arab hands. The following year 
Kashan, Esfahan, and Estakhr fell. Yazdgerd went to Kerman from 
Fars, then to Sistan, and eventually to Marv. 


An 1840 Painting of the Nahavand Castel, which was one of the last 
Sasanian strongholds 
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The Nahavand conquest surrendered the last of the Khosravani 
treasures into the Arab possession. After that it did not become 
possible for Iranians to pull together an army and stand to the Arabs. 
Everything and everywhere fell under Arab domination, and so the 
Arabs called the Nahavand conquest al-Fath-o al-Fotuh (The Victory of 
Victories)! 


CHAPTER 3 
THE EXTINCT FIRE 


Beginning of a Tragedy 


The fall of Nahavand in 21 AH/642 CE marked the end of a glorious 
fourteen-century history of Iran—a fascinating and dynamic history 
spanning the years from 700 BCE to 700 CE. But this was not only the 
fall of a great government; it was the fall of a corrupt institution. The 
Sasanian era at the end was mired in chaos and indecisiveness. 
Corruption had spread to all its failing functions, and its peoples’ 
peace and safety were threatened by a wave of oppressive 
exploitation. And as the Zartoshti priests’ lack of resolve escalated the 
religious discord, on the one hand the messages of Mani and Mazdak 
were creating rifts in people’s beliefs, and on the other hand advances 
of Christianity in the West and the progress of Buddhism in the East 
were chipping away at the power of the Zartoshti faith. Throughout 
this the clergy, gripped in archaic traditions and groundless anguish, 
were concerned about nothing but the revenues of the (fire temple) 
and were becoming increasingly less able to defend even their own 
convictions. 

Any hope for religious unity was dashed. Intelligent people, grown 
disillusioned with the Zartoshti faith—corrupted by the mobeds’ 
immoralities—were searching for a new religion with stronger 
spiritual facets, including one capable of destroying the ways of the 
ancient class system. This accounts for the influence of Christianity in 
Iran. It is not in vain that Razbeh ben Marzban, or as was later called 
Salman-e Parsi,°? (Salman the Persian) converted to Christianity, and 
still dissatisfied went to Damascus and Hejaz looking for a new faith. 
The letdown left people’s mindset open to recognizing a new faith, 
and the Sasanian government, which had been in union with religion 
from the beginning, was too weak to withstand any challenge. The 
shocking cruelty and oppression that prevailed at the end of the 
Sasanian era had left the government in such a tattered state that it 
could be shattered by the power of faith and determination of a most 
inferior and pathetic people. 

With Iran’s old adversary, Byzantine, too riveted in its own troubles 
to be able to take advantage of Persia’s weakness, the Arabs who until 
then had never envisaged attacking Iran, found the audacity to do so. 
And so, the task that had proven to be beyond the capability of the 
great Roman Empire with its old Christian faith, the Arab caliphate 


pulled off with its new Islamic religion, and filled the void unfilled by 
Christianity. Then again this seemingly inauspicious phenomenon was 
timely and in a way vital and inevitable. 

For years the threat of descent and destruction was pounding at the 
gates of the Sasanian Empire and on its borders. To the people who 
had long suffered because of their rulers’ oppression and the clergies’ 
corruption, the new faith seemed like glad tidings, and many 
welcomed it. For example, on the shores of the Euphrates a group of 
farmers built a pontoon bridge in one place to enable Abu Ubaid’s 
troops to storm inside Iran’s borders; the city of Shashtar was 
delivered to the Arabs by a treasonous elite, causing its ruler 
Hormozan to be taken captive. In Ray, Ghomes, Esfahan, Gorgan and 
Tabarestan people even accepted to pay jizya to the Arabs, but refused 
to go to war. As an example, when Esfahan’s Marzban, a passionate 
man by the name of Fazasban (Yadgisian), saw that people were not 
willing to support him to fight the Arabs, left town with thirty of his 
archers. He set out for Kerman to join Yazdgerd, but the Arabs chased 
him and brought him back. Eventually they made peace by accepting 
to pay jizya. When Fazasban returned to Esfahan he scolded the people: 
‘You left me alone and did not come to my aid, so now you deserve to 
pay jizya to the Arabs.’ But even from among Fazasban’s cavalry some 
willingly accepted Islam and joined Banu Tamim—just as Siyah Asvari 
and some of his companions who were among the elites in Yazdgerd’s 
army, seeing the pomposity of the Arabs, lost confidence in Yazdgerd 
—converted to Islam and even helped to promote it. 

It was the frustration and despondency of the people in Iran that 
enabled the Arabs to defeat the Sasanian, and with the fall of 
Nahavand the grandeur of the Khosro dynasty crumbled in one blow. 
The defeat in Nahavand destroyed any likelihood of an effective and 
serious resistance against the Arabs. 

The conquest of Nahavand was a great victory in that time. It was 
the decisive triumph of faith and justice over cruel corruption— 
ultimately the victory of simplicity and devotion over egotistic 
opulence. The Spartan conduct of the Arabs in the battles of Qadisiyah 
and Jalula, and the astonishing success that they achieved too readily, 
seemed like a divine victory and instilled doubt in the hearts of the 
Iranian troops. These Arabs, who were taking the place of the splendid 
Sasanian princes and marzbans, were simple people who saw nothing 
but God’s almightiness. 

Their caliph, who lived in Medina also, had nothing of the 
magnificence and adornment of kings and emperors, and resembled 
ordinary people. So too, those who ruled the conquered cities and 
provinces on his behalf, led the humble lives of troops, or of the 
devout. Salman Parsi, whom Umar later appointed ruler of Mada’en, 


ate oaten bread and wore woolen clothes. On his deathbed he 
bemoaned that only those who have a light load can cross the as- 
Sirat,9* ‘How can I cross with all the worldly goods that I own?’ He 
owned nothing but a pen and an earthenware pot. This basic 
simplicity of the troops and the pious, was of course surprising and 
gave Islam high esteem in the eyes of the people who—with their 
sweat and tears and through forced labor—had paid heavy taxes to 
provide for the luxury of the Sasanian royalties and other elites. 

In an era when Iranians revered their kings as gods—did not look 
them in the eye from fear or discretion—and even if they went to the 
Shah’s court covered their faces with panam just as they did in the 
ateshkadeh, the artless Arab barbarians acted with extreme ease 
towards their caliphs. The caliph sat with them in the mosque and 
deliberated, while they often interrupted him and argued with him. 
This kind of simple style was bound to cause those who were unhappy 
with their own situation and the status of their government to view 
the Arabs and their new faith with wonderment and admiration. 

At any rate, the fall of Nahavand ended the Sasanian Empire and the 
despotism and corruption that had infiltrated all the country’s leaders, 
in its final years. The small local resistances that erupted from then 
on—in Iranian cities and villages—of course cost the assailants much, 
but they could not stop the “mounted, spear-carrying Arabs” from 
entering the country of “Shahriaran” and the “Asvaran Cavalry.” 


Local Resistances 


These local resistances—some mentioned below—were often nothing 
but angry and desperate assaults. After the shocking fall of Iran’s 
government and social institutions, such activity was necessary for 
social conditions to once again regain balance. 

After the fall of Nahavand, Ray fell into the hands of Arabs. Its 
residents made peace with the Arab invaders a few times, and 
concluded pacts, but as soon as an Arab emir was replaced, they 
rebelled again. It was much later, during the rule of Abu Musa Ash/ari 
(d. c. 670) and his agents in Kufa that Ray calmed down. When Abu 
Musa reached Esfahan he offered its inhabitants Islam, but they 
refused it. He then asked people for jizya instead. They accepted, and 
calm was restored by nightfall. But the new day revealed a broken 
promise and renewed fighting against the Muslims and Abu Musa. A 
similar narrative has been related about Ghom. 

After the invasion of Estakhr in 28/649, the Arabs were forced to 
conquer it a second time two years later. This time people’s resistance 
was imbued with such audacity and bravery that the enraged Arab 
invader, named Abdullah b. Amr, became unhinged. It is related that, 
once Abdullah b. Amr found out that people have walked away from 


their promise and were fighting back and had even killed his agent, 
“swore that he would kill so many in Estakhr that blood would run in 
the streets. He came, viciously invaded Estakhr, and declared that 
shedding the Ajam blood was halal (allowed). As many as they killed, 
the blood did not run until they poured warm water on it. In this 
brutal massacre, aside from the unidentified dead, there were forty 
thousand identified bodies.” 

It was such savagery that crushed the resistance of the valiant people 
of Iran. Even so, there were a few whose determination and spirit 
could not be stifled by such brutalities, for they sacrificed their life in 
the defense of their land and people. Whenever and wherever there 
was an opportunity, the discontented stood up against the invaders. 
The incensed residents of any city that had surrendered and converted 
to Islam once, given a chance, wasted not a moment to walk away 
from the deal that was forced on them by the Arabs. The history of 
Islamic conquest of Iran is replete with such anecdotes. 

In 30/651 the people of Khorasan, who had accepted Islam, turned 
renegade. Caliph Uthman ordered Abdullah b. Amr and Sa’d b. Abi 
Wagqgas to quash them. That was the second time the Arabs were 
forced to subdue the citizens of Gorgan, Tabarestan and Tamisheh.°%° 
Moreover, Sistan was conquered during the reign of Uthman, but upon 
hearing the news about Uthman’s murder, people took heart and 
drove out their Arab ruler.2”7 The Azerbaijan Marzban fiercely fought 
the Arabs in Ardebil and after gruesome wars against Hudhayfah b. al- 
Yaman by paying 800,000 dirhams made peace, just to rise up again 
when Umar b. al-Khattab, the second Rashidun caliph (r. 634-644) 
called Hudhayfah back and assigned someone else in his place.°8 

But these rebellions and uprisings were not aimed at bringing back 
the Sasanian Dynasty. Rather they are tantamount to the untiring 
rejection of the Arab rule and refusal to pay the heavy jizya. 
Furthermore, the steadfast denunciation of the Arabs was not carried 
out only in Iranian cities, but also by Iranians who lived amongst the 
Arabs in Iraq and Hejaz, for a long time. 


Umar’s Assassination 


A witness to this claim is the conspiracy to assassinate Umar, in 
which some Iranians living in Medina had a hand. Piraz Nahavandi 
(known in Arabic as Abu Lulu)—who took Umar’s life two years after 
the conquest of Nahavand—was from Nahavand. It is related that he 
was captured by the Romans before Islam, and then was taken captive 
by Muslims. That is why he is called Roman, Habesha, and at times 
Christian. When the Nahavand captives were taken to Medina, it is 
written that Piraz was standing and looking at the prisoners. As he was 
stroking the heads of the small children amongst the captives, he was 


weeping and saying, ‘Umar ate my heart out [or liver, as said in 
Farsi].’ 

It is written that Al-Mughirah b. Shu’bah was Piraz’s patron. Bal’ami 
says, “Piraz paid two dirhams a day to Mughirah from the money that 
he earned doing carpentry. One day Piraz went to Umar and said, ‘Ya 
Umar, Mughirah levies a high tax on me every day, and I cannot pay 
him. Please order him to lower it.’ Umar asked about the amount. 
‘Two dirhams a day,’ replied Piraz. Umar then wanted to know what 
his trade was. ‘Woodwork, painting, carving, and ironwork,’ Piraz said. 
Umar charged, ‘You have many traits, two dirhams a day is not too 
much.’ Next Umar enquired, ‘I’ve heard you say that you can build 
mills that use wind to grind wheat.’ ‘Yes,’ replied Piraz. Umar 
demanded, ‘You have to make me such a windmill.’ ‘If I live long 
enough I will build you such a mill that in the East and the West 
everyone would talk about it,’ Piraz said, and left. Umar uttered ‘This 
ghulam made me fear for my life.’ 

“Tt was the month of Dhu 1-Hijja (November, 644 CE), at the white of 
dawn, when Umar went out to the mosque for the morning prayers, 
all of Umar’s companions had lined up, and Piraz Lulu was also in the 
line. He wore a double-bladed knife, with the grip in the middle, the 
kind that the Habesha have. As Umar came to the line, Piraz struck 
him six times, left and right, on his arm, belly, and a fatal one under 
his navel, then ran out in the crowd...” 

In this conspiracy apparently Hormozan and a few companions of the 
prophet Muhammad had a hand. Bal’ami says, when—after being 
proclaimed caliph—“Uthman came to the mosque and people 
gathered; the first thing that he did was to call on Umar’s oldest son 
Ubaidullah. That Hormozan who had been brought from Ahvaz to 
Umar, and had converted to Islam, always associated with Christians 
and Jews and his heart was not yet pure. And Piraz who made Umar a 
martyr was Christian and a co-conspirator of Hormozan, and a ghulam 
of Sa’d b. Abi Waqqas, by the name Jafinah. All three sat together. 
Abu Bakr had a son by the name Abdurrahman who was a friend of 
Ubaidullah b. Umar. And this knife that was used to hit Umar with 
was a Habash weapon and three days before they killed Umar, 
Ubaidullah was sitting with Abdurrahman. Abdurrahman said, ‘today I 
saw a weapon on Abu Lulu,’ Ubaidullah said, ‘I passed by Hormozan’s 
door, the Christian Piraz, al-Mughirah b. Shu’bah’s ghulam, and the 
Christian Sa’d b. Abi Vaqqas were also there and they were reading 
hadith. As I passed they got up and this Habash knife fell by Piraz.’ ... 
Then the day that Piraz assaulted Umar and ran out of the mosque a 
man from Bani Tamim caught him and killed him, and brought this 
knife. Ubaidullah took the knife and said, ‘I know that Piraz did not do 
this on his own. I swear to God that if Amir al-Mo’menin (Commander 


of the Faithful) dies from this wound I will kill the creature who has 
been his accomplice.’ 


The supposed tomb of Nahavandi, located on the road from Kashan to 
Fins, constructed in an eleventh-century distinctive Persian-Khwarezmian 
dynastic architectural style.°° 
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“So the day that Umar died, Ubaidullah, on his return from Umar’s 
grave, went to Hormozan’s door and killed him. Then he went to Sa’d’s 
home and killed Jafinah. Sa’d came out of the house and said, why did 
you kill my ghulam? Ubaidullah said, ‘I smell the blood of Amir al- 
Mo’menin on you too. You are also going to die.’ With that, Sa’d b. Abi 
Waqqas jumped, grabbed Ubaidullah’s shoulder-length hair and threw 
him on the ground. The people who were present took away the 
sword from Sa’d. He then told his servants to detain Ubaidullah until a 
caliph is selected and sees to his punishment. 

“Once Uthman was seated as the third caliph, the first thing that he 
did was to free Ubaidullah from Sa’d’s custody. Then he asked the 
prophet’s companions who were in attendance, ‘what do you reckon 
should be done with Ubaidullah?’ Ali said, ‘He should be killed, for he 
spilled Hormozan’s blood and Hormozan was innocent. Hormozan was 
al-Abbas b. Abd al-Muttalib’s superior, and had learned the Quran and 
the axioms of Shari’a.’ There was the chatter of killing him among the 
entire Banu Hashim clan. When Ali told Uthman that Ubaidullah 
should be killed, Amr b. al-’As protested, addressing Uthman he said, 
‘They killed this man’s father, if you kill him the enemies will say that 
God almighty has casted a shadow of killing on the prophet’s 


companions,’ and continued, ‘God has distanced you from such 
hostility as this did not happen during your reign.’ That convinced 
Uthman who said, ‘You spoke the truth, I forgive him and I pay 
Hormozan’s blood money out of my own pocket,’ and set Ubaidullah 
free.”100 

And so it was in Medina—only two years after the defeat of 
Nahavand—that Iranians took revenge on Umar for the blow that they 
had received from him in Qadisiyah in 636, Jalula in 637, and 
Nahavand in 642. Not to mention that in any city that had become the 
target of Arab invasion and looting, the disaffected Iranians stood up 
and resisted for as long as they could. Not until they completely lost 
hope did they submit to the uncouth invaders—who in spite of their 
warrior simplicity, as private individuals—were harsh and ruthless. 
Nonetheless, when the Sasanian’s last king was killed in Marv in the 
hands of an unknown miller, and Iran’s princes and elites melted away 
nameless, gradually the wheels of rebellion came to a grinding halt, 
and the last of the disorganized and often impromptu and fruitless 
revolts stopped. And the Arabs asserted their dominance. However, 
there was nothing more comical yet disconcerting than the behavior 
of the simpleton but callous conquerors towards the conquered. 


The Invaders’ Conduct 


Vivid stories have appeared in books about the conduct of the Arab 
invaders that are often as astonishing as they are heart-wrenching. In 
Sistan, Abdur Rahman b. Samara initiated a ‘Sonnat’ (tradition), which 
“forbade killing weasels and ferrets.”10! Apparently, the lizard-eating 
Arabs could not pass up on weasels and ferrets. The Arabs exhibited 
much ignorance and absurdity in the takeover of Mada’en too. A desert 
Arab came upon an exceptionally precious ruby, but the worth of it 
eluded him. Someone recognized its value and bought it from him for 
1,000 dirhams. Another heard the story and scolded the ignorant Arab 
that he sold it for too little. The man responded, ‘Had I known a 
number bigger than 1,000, I would have asked for it.’ Another Arab 
came to some rose gold; thinking that silver was more precious than 
gold, he was yelling amongst the troops, ‘Who will exchange the red 
for white?’ Yet another Arab thought camphor was salt. He sprinkled 
some on his food. Tasting the bitterness, he wanted to discard the bag 
when a cunning fellow recognized the camphor and exchanged it for a 
piece of cloth that was not worth a pittance. 102 

But the true nature of these conquerors, their weakness, nastiness, 
and at the same time their savagery and hotheadedness, came into full 
view only when they took charge of the government. Written accounts 
of Arab conduct during the rule and administering of the occupied 
cities reflect their greediness and belligerence in dealing with the 


conquered. Perhaps some of what appears in the following narratives 
is fictitious, but they serve to illustrate the ludicrous behavior of a 
victorious people that completely lacked manner and refinement. 

An Arab governor gathered the Jews in his area and asked them 
about Christ. The Jews responded, ‘We killed Jesus and crucified him 
on a cross.’ He asked if they paid the blood money. ‘No,’ said they. 
Whereupon the Arab cried, ‘I swear to God that you will not leave 
here until you pay his blood money.’ Abu al Aaj was the governor of 
Basra. A Christian was brought to him. Aaj asked what his name was. 
‘Bandad Shahr Bandad.’ ‘You have three names but you pay jizya for 
only one?’ Aaj said incredulously, and then ordered to take jizya for 
three from him.1°3 

What these stories make clear is the degree of Arab incompetence in 
ruling the country that they had conquered. But even so, soon local 
resistances disappeared and the Arabs with all their ineptness and 
despondency took control. 

From then on, minarets replaced ateshkadehs, and Pahlavi (middle 
Persian) gave way to Arabic. Ears that were used to hearing the 
mages’ whispers and the Khosravani (Royal; accredited to Khosro I & 
II) songs, heard instead the clamor of takbir (Allah-u Akbar) and the 
echoes of the azan. Little by little, those who had relished the joyful 
songs of Barbad and Nagisa,!°4 in utter sadness and astonishment, 
heard the sound of camel bells and the shrieks of camel drivers. The 
luxurious, though calm and quiet life of Iranians, became replete with 
uproar. And instead of badj, barsam, Kasti, hom, and whisper, it was 
namaz, ablution, fasting, zakat, and haj that unfolded as religious rites. 


Marble mosaic Gon 260 AD (Sasanian Era), from the Ayvan (Gallery) of 
the palace of Shapar at Bishapur, Iran (presumably Nagisa) 
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Iranians—except for those who had been wholly influenced by the 
Islamic teachings—were deeply pained by the destruction of their 
country and their own subordinate status; thus great many of them 
felt profound hatred towards the Arabs, but even more so among 
them, the asvaran and fighters felt an added sense of contempt and 
humiliation. This group regarded the Arabs as the most inferior of all 
people. Their view is embodied in the following paragraph that has 
been quoted from Khosro-Parviz in Arabic books. He says: 


“Neither in divine matters nor in worldly affairs did I see any 
admirable attribute in Arabs. I found them not resolute not prudent and 
not strong. Suffice it to note that in inferiority and obtuseness they are 
in the same rank as mauling animals and wandering birds, as they kill 
their children through deprivation and poverty, and dine on each other 
in hunger and destitution. They are entirely wanting of cuisines, attire, 
and joys of this world. Their best food—afforded only by their 
wealthy—is camel meat, something that many beasts would not eat for 
fear of getting sick and because it is unpleasant and indigestible ...” 1° 


Those who held such an opinion of Arabs naturally could not accept 


their mastery, and found their domination unbearable—especially 
given that it did not come but with brutality, looting, destruction, and 
slaughter. 

In the deluge of the Arab attack, many cities and fortresses were 
destroyed and families devastated. Arabs ransacked the possessions of 
the wealthy and called it windfall, sold Iranian women and girls and 
called them captives, imposed tariffs on Iranian farmers and artisans 
and called it jizya. All this, they did under the threat of sword and the 
stinging lash of scourges. No one ever had a chance to openly question 
or complain; flogging, stoning, killing, and burning were the only 
response that the Arabs offered, in particular in the Umayyad era. 


Mawali and the Umayyad 


The Umayyad rule (c. 41-132/661-750), having been founded on 
‘Arab supremacy’ and disparaging the Ajam, was intolerable for the 
Iranian nobility and mavericks. The working class too found it 
insufferable, since not only did they find no tranquility under the 
Arabs, they had not forgotten their religious zeal either. It is then not 
astonishing that in any unrest and rebellion that occurred against the 
Umayyad establishment, Iranians had a hand. 

Not forgetting their Arab prejudices and nepotism, the Umayyad, 
with infantile arrogance that lives in any conqueror, called the non- 
Arab Muslims mawali or their slaves or clients—those who had a 
master or a patron. The contempt and insult that these words carried 
was sufficient to keep the Iranians revengeful towards the Arabs. The 
mawali’s justified rancor was heightened by the constraints and the 
limits that were put on them. 

The administrative structure of the Umayyad aristocracy deprived 
Iranian nobility and the free-spirited, of all civil and social rights and 
status. With such debasement and all manners of cruelty and 
oppression, the mawali were unable to hold any reputable profession. 
They did not have the right to build weapons or ride horses. If an 
Iranian mawala married a nameless Arab nomad, the agitation and ill- 
speaking by a seditious telltale was enough to instigate divorce and 
separation for the woman and flogging and jail for the man. 

Governing and judicial positions were universally exclusive to the 
Arabs, and inaccessible to the mawali. Hajjaj b. Yusuf considered Sa’id 
b. Jubayr—one of the most knowledgeable and pious Muslims of his 
era— indebted to him because although Jubayr was a mawala, Hajjaj 
appointed him to be Kufa’s judge for a while. The Arab conviction of 
their own innate supremacy made the mawali undeserving of being 
employed or appointed to government positions. But such a system 
could not endure, as the Arabs were entirely wanting of the talent, the 
verve, or the experience of statesmanship to rule a country. 


Iranian Superiority 


Eventually, this “supreme race,” whose scope of thinking and acting 
had never advanced beyond the hippodrome of horses and camels, 
was unable to completely ignore the mawali when it came to 
governing the vast territory that it had occupied. Ultimately it was 
forced to admit the mawali’s superiority. It is not in vain that an 
arrogant and ambitious Umayyad caliph was compelled to utter these 
famous words. 


“I am amazed by these Iranians. They ruled for a thousand years and 
even for an hour did not need our help; we have ruled no more than a 
century, but have not been able to do without them for an hour.” 1% 


And in spite of those who could not see these mawali at the head of 
the governmental posts, it did not take long before Iranians carved 
fitting positions for themselves in the arenas of religion and sciences. 
Aptly, at the end of the Umayyad era, most juris consultants in the 
Muhammedan law, most judges, and even many public officers were 
from among the mawali, who, with their genius and intelligence, 
gradually captured all the government functions. The Arabs did not 
yield to the supremacy of their not-paid-for slaves without a major 
struggle; however, in the course of these struggles Iranians found the 
opportunity to enforce their moral and substantive authority over the 
victors. Notwithstanding the myth of the “Arab supremacy,” Iranians 
achieved victory in the administrative matters, and proved their 
preeminence in the political and fighting arenas. 

Iranians showed their intense loathing towards their extortionist 
enemies from the early days of Islam. Not only two years after the 
battle of Nahavand, an Iranian assassinated Umar b. Khattab with the 
strike of a dagger, from then on Iranians were the major instrument in 
any riot and trouble that occurred in the world of Islam. Their 
contempt for the Arab and their dissatisfaction with the offensive 
conduct and racial prejudices of the Umayyad compelled them to take 
part in anti-caliphate movements. A year later, in 64/684, 20,000 
Iranian mawali who lived in Kufa under the name Hamra Daylam10°7 
found a proper opportunity in the rebellion of Mokhtar to rebel against 
the Umayyad and the Arabs. 

At the time, Kufa was one of the main centers of Iranians and the 
Shi’a who harbored great animosity towards the Umayyad. This city 
was the nerve center for activities of Ali’s caliphate; hence many of his 
adherents lived there. A detachment of Iranian cavalry, residual of the 
“Jand Shahanshah” (Sasanian Royal Army), after the Qadisiyah defeat, 
had lived in this city. They were the Daylamis who served in the 
Iranian army and had converted to Islam after the Battle of 
Qadisiyah.1°s Kufa, having been built near al-Hira—which was 


formerly under Sasanian protection—had kept the memories of the 
Khornagh Palace and the Nu’man b. al-Mundhir’s account alive in the 
heart of the Iranians living there, making it ripe for standing as the 
epicenter of rebellions against the Arabs. 

In 685, a few years after the Battle of Karbala (61/680), some of the 
Shi’a in Kufa under the leadership of Suleiman b. Sard Khazaii and 
Mossayeb b. Najba al-Fazari—at a place called Ayn al-Warda—rose up 
to retaliate for Hussein ibn Ali’s blood. They repented of their guilt in 
failing to help Imam Hussein and called themselves “Tawabin” 
(Penitents), but, unable to accomplish anything, they were defeated 
and dispersed by Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad. 


Al-Mokhtar’s Revolt 


In the meantime Mokhtar b. Abi Ubaid Thaqafi emerged on the 
scene, and with unparalleled cleverness, successfully pulled together 
the disgruntled and the Tawabin who had been dispersed—to once 
again rise up to avenge the death of Hussein b. Ali. He eliminated 
many of Hussein’s assassins and took over Kufa and beyond, to the 
vicinity of Mosul. It was here that he defeated Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad. 
Ubayd Allah was killed and his head was sent to Kufa and from there 
to Medina. 

That is how, under the umbrella of the call to the prophet’s family, 
Mokhtar gained immense power and glory. However, Muhammad’s 
family did not totally trust him. Ali b. Hussein cursed Mokhtar and did 
not consent to his making a call in his name.1°9 Ali’s son, Muhammad 
b. al-Hanafiyyah (636-700), too was disappointed and concerned 
about Mokhtar’s call. But in order to avoid being alone and hounded 
by Zubayr, he did not curse him or reject him, though he had been 
determined to do so.110 

Under this umbrella and with the help of the mawali, Mokhtar 
amassed wealth and gathered followers, and his circumstances 
improved. People turned to him as he invited each faction using one 
or another approach. He called some to the imamate of Muhammad 
Hanafiyyah, while to others he pretended to be a prophet and claimed 
that he received revelations by an angel who visits him.11! In a letter 
to Ahnaf, he wrote, “I have been told that you have reckoned me a 
liar. All the prophets who came before me have been called liars and I 
am no better than them.”!!2 His radical claims prompted the Muslims 
to abandon him and gather around Zubayr and others, and gradually 
even the Shi’a were dispersed from around him. 

Who was this talented and unscrupulous Arab? Mokhtar appeared to 
be a follower of prophet Muhammad. His father had lost his life while 
fighting the Iranians. His paternal uncle Sa’d b. Abu Mas’id, who was 
in charge of his education for a while, was appointed the ruler of 


Mada’in, during Ali Abi Talib’s caliphate. That was when Mokhtar rose 
up to help Ali in the Kharijites’ wars.113 Nonetheless, when in 661, 
imam Hassan decided not to fight Mu’awiyah and came to Sa’d b. 
Mas’ad, Mokhtar suggested that he surrender Hassan to Mu’awiyah.!14 
This became an excuse for the Shi’a to criticize Mokhtar from then on. 
At any rate, around the time of the Umayyad caliphate, Mokhtar did 
not show any interest in the Shi’a. In the case of Muslim b. Aghil, who 
came to Kufa to make preparations for the caliphate of Hussein b. 
Ali—and then was captured and killed—Mokhtar rose up against the 
Umayyad and landed in jail. He was also detained during the Battle of 
Karbala. When he was released he went to Mecca and met Zubayr, 
who was about to khuruj (exit or rebel) against the Umayyad. Mokhtar 
then went to Ta’ef, his own birthplace, but he did not remain there, 
and after a year joined Zubayr once again. He also helped Zubayr in 
the siege of Mecca that occurred in 64/684, but a while later again he 
left Zubayr and went to Kufa, designing a new scheme. It was then 
Ramadan 64 AH and the Kufa Shi’a had grouped around Suleiman b. 
Surd Khuzai; however, there was no progress in their pursuit and 
Ubayd Allah Ziyad had given them a good setback. 

Mokhtar, unwilling to take order from the Shi’a leaders, began a new 
call and declared himself the emissary of Hanafiyyah. Mokhtar’s 
eloquent statements and the beauty of his words, as he spoke in 
rhyming prose and metaphor—similar to the ancient Zartoshti 
mobeds—helped spread his call and expand his influence. As a 
reaction, the Kufa governor, Zubayr’s appointee, detained him for a 
while. When Mokhtar was freed he attempted to align himself with 
Ibrahim Ashtar, a Shi’a leader and one of the most loyal companions 
of Ali. Ibrahim initially turned him down, but Mokhtar showed him 
an—allegedly forged—letter by Muhammad Hanafiyyah asking Mokhtar 
for help and calling him his trustee and vizier. Upon reading the letter 
Ibrahim accepted his invitation and agreed to collaborate with him. 

The Kufa elites, who secretly leaned towards Zubayr, faced with the 
excitement and fervor of the mawali and Hamra Daylam, a companion 
and follower of Ibrahim Ashtar, did not oppose him, and Mokhtar’s 
movement thrived. Gradually in addition to Kufa, Iraqi cities— 
Azerbaijan, Ray, Esfahan, and a few other cities—came under 
Mokhtar’s rule, and he collected kharaj from these cities for eighteen 
months. Even most of the Kufa elites saw no option but to join him, 
although they neither trusted him, nor forgave him for elevating the 
status of the mawali. However, Mokhtar, who owed his power and 
glory to the mawili’s help, paid no attention to their grievances. 

At another time, when Ibrahim and his army had gone to repel the 
Syrian army, the Arab leaders planned a mutiny, but Mokhtar 
cunningly made peace with them, and then secretly requested 


Ibrahim’s return. When Ibrahim returned, the Kufa elite became 
unnerved and toed the line. After that Mokhtar began to punish 
Hussein’s assassins as well as those who had denied him help. He had 
them killed and their homes destroyed, and their possessions he gave 
to the mawali who supported him. That prompted the Arabs to turn 
against him and turn to his enemies. 

In reality Mokhtar gained the support of the mawali who resided—in 
great numbers—in Kufa, and had been oppressed and slighted by the 
Umayyad agents, by disproportionately helping them. The racist 
Umayyad agents had unduly insulted and belittled the mawiali. 
Mokhtar let them mount horses again and assigned them their stake of 
the loot, whereas the Umayyads took the mawali to war on foot and 
did not give them a share of the war spoils. And so the mawali rose up 
in great numbers to help Mokhtar. When his army eventually 
surrendered to Mus’ab b. Zubayr (Abdullah Zubayr’s brother), not 
even one in ten of his 8,000 troops was Arab. 

It is said that Ibrahim Ashtar’s camp was so crowded with Iranians 
that when Furat and Umayr, officers in the Syrian army sent by Caliph 
Abdu’l-Malik, entered the campsite to hold negotiations with Ibrahim, 
they complained that they scarcely heard a word of Arabic spoken 
from the time they entered his lines until they reached his camp. They 
derided Ibrahim Ashtar: ‘Counter to the braves of Syria and Hejaz, 
what can a bunch of Ajam do?’ Ibrahim, confident and gratified, 
retorted, ‘No one is better trained in fighting the Syrian army than my 
fighters. They are the descendants of Persian asvaran and marzbans. 
Also I have seen battlefields myself and am experienced in warfare; 
victory is up to God,!!5 there being no room for fear.’ In any case, it 
was the large number of the mawali in his army that had caused the 
Arabs to fear Mokhtar and bear hatred towards him. 

According to Tabari, the Kufa leaders came together and began 
censuring Mokhtar. They expressed unhappiness with the man who 
calls himself our Amir, but treats the mawali as our equals by letting 
them ride horses and camels. There will come a day that he will trade 
us for them and then our slaves will not obey us, and will plunder our 
orphans and our widows. 

When Arab leaders sent a message to Mokhtar complaining, “You 
have hurt us by elevating the mawali, you let them ride horses and 
camels against our traditions and give them a share of the loot that is 
ours!” Mokhtar responded. “If I let the mawali down and give you the 
spoils of war, would you help me fight Umayyad and Zubayr, and will 
you swear on it and make a pact with me?” They declined, and that 
was how Mokhtar was eventually defeated against ibn Zubayr who had 
the Arab leaders on his side, and lost his life. 

Conflicting accounts about Mokhtar and his movement make it 


difficult to pass a clear judgment on him. Arab leaders, Shi’a or Sunni, 
did not regard him favorably, and considered raising the status of the 
mawali to be reprehensible and contrary to the zeal of the Arab 
leaders. Thus they accused him of deception, ruthlessness, and 
arrogance. It is true that Mokhtar’s dealings with the Kufa leaders were 
not all free from hypocrisy, and to some extent he carried the use of 
Muhammad Hanafiyyah’s name too far, but his support of the mawali 
was a hugely valuable lesson—both for the mawali who later on found 
courage to rise against the Arabs, and for the Arabs, who vainly 
considered being Muslim a moral distinction exclusive to Arabs. 116 

And so, Mokhtar’s uprising provided Iranians with a chance to fight 
the Arabs and to take revenge on the Umayyad. But the Arabs could 
not bear an Iranian movement and accused the mawali of preying on 
orphans and widows. This was a greatly unjust accusation, for it was 
the Arabs who plundered their possessions, and in effect it was the 
Arab sardars who laid the groundwork for the descent of the Umayyad 
Arab government. 

The Arabs’ primary pursuit was jihad and fighting “holy” wars, but 
in that their purpose was not spreading Islam, it was merely pillage 
and profit. Many Arab troops and agents had grown poor because of 
their superiors’ greed. When one agent replaced another, he would 
appropriate the properties of the discharged agent, or seize his 
possessions by exacting all sorts of suffering on him. That was how, 
during the Umayyad, the Iraqi Hajjaj devastated Iraq, and Qutayba b. 
Muslim did the same in Khorasan. With the daily escalation of the 
taxes and kharaj, the oppressions and injustices committed by the 
agents became more extreme. 

Shocking tales of the atrocities committed by Hajjaj’s agents have 
appeared in a great many historical accounts. The following story is 
an example. Mas’udi!!” recounts that when the people of Esfahan 
could not pay the required kharaj for a few years; Hajjaj appointed a 
Bedouin Arab their governor and ordered him to collect the kharaj. In 
Esfahan the Arab governor forced a few people to pledge to pay the 
overdue kharaj in ten months, and he swore that if they did not keep 
their pledge he would cut their heads off. When the ten months was 
up and the kharaj was not paid, he called in those who had made the 
pledge and demanded payment. One of the grantors went forward 
with an excuse. The Arab ordered him beheaded, then he wrote on it, 
“So-and-so, son of so-and-so paid his dues,” and put the head in a bag 
and sealed it. He did the same with the second person. People then 
had no choice. Terrified, they collected the kharaj and delivered it. 

In the face of the vengefulness of Hajjaj’s agents, people were often 
left with no alternative but to either surrender unconditionally or 
engage in bloody uprisings. And rebellion was what they resorted to a 


few times. 
Al-Hajjaj118 


The frightful rule of Hajjaj was entirely consumed in bloodshed, 
tragedy, and tyranny. The tales told about his time as a governor fill 
the soul with repugnance and fright. It is said that “in his jails there 
were thousands imprisoned that he had ordered given, “dung” mixed 
with donkey’s urine, and added to their water was salt and lime.”!!9 In 
the course of his twenty-year reign in Iraq, the number of people put 
to death by him in cold blood, apart from those slain in battles—if one 
can believe the historians—is estimated at 120,000. It is written that 
when he died there were 50,000 men and 30,000 women in his 
jails.120 Perhaps these figures are exaggerated, but this much is factual: 
Hajjaj’s reign in Iraq was a time of great misery for all and for the 
mawali in particular. 

His life story is filled with many shockingly terrifying accounts. It is 
written!21 that as a newborn, Hajjaj would not nurse on his mother’s 
milk, and had to be fed animal blood for four days—a tale that seeks to 
portray the baby who was to become the tyrannical ruler of Iraq, as a 
bloodsucking dragon.122 In reality though, not much is known about 
Hajjaj’s early days. It is alleged that he taught in a maktab (old style 
elementary school). Then, in a war that broke out in Iraq—between 
Caliph Marwan (r. 685-705) and Mu’sab b. Zubayr—he joined the 
caliph and went to Damascus with him. Next he was handed, by the 
caliph, the onus of conquering Mecca. Hajjaj put Mecca under siege 
and catapulted stones on it from atop Abu Qais Mountain until he 
secured it, and seized Zubayr who had gone to the haram (sanctuary) 
and killed him (73/692). Marwan then awarded Hajjaj the rule of 
Mecca, Medina, Yemen, and Yamamah. Two years later, in 694, he 
was sent to rule Iraq. At the time Iraq was embroiled in the Kharijites’ 
rebellion. They were often joined by the mawali and the disgruntled. 
As a rule, those who had not reconciled with Islam were easily lured 
by the denouncers of the caliphate, who regarded paying taxes to the 
caliph tantamount to supporting his position. 

Hajjaj’s rule in Iraq was mired in unparalleled cruelty, and to most it 
equated a punishing scourge.!23 The sermon that he read when he 
arrived in Basra spoke of his callousness and harshness.!24 And 
although Hajjaj firmly defeated the Kharijites, the curse and anger of 
the Muslims followed him wherever he went. Throughout his rule, 
Hajjaj followed the bigoted policies of the Umayyad against the 
mawali with spite and vengeance. He wrote to his agent in Basra to 
banish the Nabatean from Basra, because they were the source of 
corruption in the world and in religion. The agent acted upon it, and 
reported to Hajjaj, ‘I expelled everyone except those who read the 


Quran or studied religious jurisprudence.’ Hajjaj wrote back to him, 
“Once you read this letter, call in the doctors and let them examine 
you carefully, and if they find one Nabatean vein in your entire body, 
sever it.” 

The extent to which Hajjaj promoted the racist policies of the 
Umayyad in disparaging the mawali made people deeply incensed 
about his administration. In shedding blood and liberality in spending, 
he went to such excess that Caliph Marwan sent him a letter from 
Damascus and admonished him about both issues.!25 Hajjaj’s method 
of gaining power was wiping out enemies, and at the same time 
strengthening friends and followers. For that, it was necessary not to 
recoil from shedding people’s blood and taking their possessions; and 
thus he adopted inhumane methods in tax and kharaj collection. 12° 

Jizya was head money and kharaj land tax, collected—under certain 
rules—from those who had not converted to Islam. As these taxes 
continued to rise, people’s ability to pay decreased in tandem. To 
avoid paying, the non-converts were left with no option but to convert 
to Islam, leave their land, and move to cities. However Hajjaj, 
notwithstanding Islamic laws, continued to demand payment of jizya 
and kharaj from them. Hajjaj’s agents had informed him that tax 
revenues were down because of the new converts and migrations to 
cities. And Hajjaj in order to prevent the decline in the earnings of the 
Islam “Bayt al-mal” (House of Wealth, Royal Treasury) ordered to halt 
the migrations, and mandated collection of jizya from new converts. 
Distraught by Hajjaj’s actions, the Basra clergies wept over the 
humiliation of Islam. 

Hajjaj’s remedies, however, did not stop the fall of the Umayyad; 
neither did the clergies’ cries lessen the mawali’s anger. Rather the 
agonies that Hajjaj subjected the mawali to, drove them to seek 
revenge.!27 Not knowing what to do or where to go, the mawali and 
the new converts would come out, weeping and crying out, “Ya, 
Muhammad, Ya, Muhammad!” And when in 699 or 700, ibn Ash’ath 
rebelled against Hajjaj; they joined him and helped him in his fight. 


Abd al-Rahman Ash’ath 


The rebellion of Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. Ash’ath has been 
described in detail in history books. He was a scion of Qahtan nobility. 
Hajjaj, whose son was married to Rahman’s sister, Maymooneh, had 
appointed al-Rahman to govern Zabol.128 But when Hajjaj wrote a 
harsh letter to al-Rahman, “directing him to seize people’s possessions, 
to attack India, and to promptly bring him the head of Abdullah 
Amr,”!22 al-Rahman—who_ had _ leadership aspirations—became 
incensed and did not comply. Seeking a pretext to rebel against Hajjaj, 
he responded, “I will attack India, but will not seize illegally and will 


not kill unjustly.” Then in 700 he renounced Hajjaj, and joined by his 
troops who were Iraqi and Hajjaj’s archenemies, headed for Iraq. 
Hajjaj was defeated near Shashtar and fled to Basra and from there to 
Kufa. But eventually, in another battle near Dayr al-Jamajam that 
lasted eighty days, Abd al-Rahman was defeated; his army was routed 
and he fled to Khorasan. 

Abd al-Rahman went to Sistan by way of Basra, Fars, and Kerman. 
“People welcomed him in Sistan,” but Hajjaj’s sons, Mafzal b. Mahlab 
and Muhammad, went after him. Al-Rahman was forced to leave 
Sistan and take refuge with Zunbil in Zabolestan. “When the news 
reached Hajjaj, he sent Amareh b. Tamim al-Qaysi (Yalakhmi) with a 
message to Zunbil; who came and met Zunbil in private: ‘I will not send 
an army to your land, and I will not require anything from you, and 
between us friendship and peace will reign, if you send Abd al-Rahman and 
Ab al-Anbar (one of his followers) to me.’ Whereupon, Zunbil put Abd 
al-Rahman in chains and tied his foot to Ab Anbar’s. They were on a 
roof top when Rahman said that he had to relieve himself. As they 
both came near the edge of the roof Rahman threw himself down, 
pulling Anbar down with him.”130 

In this brutal affair most of those who rose up to support Abd al- 
Rahman against Hajjaj were juris consultants, troops, and the mawali 
of Iraq and Basra. Hajjaj tortured them all and sent the mawiali, each 
to his own village.13! As he did, he branded their hands with the name 
of the village. He even chastised the devout and the juris consultants. 
One was Saeed b. Jubayr, a most devout of the era who was held in 
highest esteem, and although he was not Arab, people lined up behind 
him in the mosque to perform the daily congregation prayer—counter 
to the day’s customs. It is said that when he was arrested and taken to 
Hajjaj, Hajjaj said to him, “When you came to Kufa, although no one 
but Arabs had the right to be an imam, did I not allow you to become 
one?” Jabir replied, ‘Yes, you did.’ “Did I not appoint you a judge, 
although the people of Kufa said that, except for Arabs, no one is 
deserving of judgeship?” ‘Yes, you did.’ “Did I not include you among 
my companions who were all Arab elites?” ‘Yes, you did.’ “Then, what 
was your reason for rebelling against me?” And he ordered Jubayr 
beheaded. 

In retaliation against many of those who had risen against him in 
support of Abd al-Rahman, Hajjaj showed such a degree of 
brutality—in particular against the mawali—that the Umayyad caliph 
in Damascus protested. 

Among those who rebelled alongside al-Rahman, one was a mawala 
by the name Piraz. Piraz’s bravery and in particular his agility deeply 
worried Hajjaj, so he declared a reward of 10,000 dirhams for anyone 
who brought Piraz’s head to him. In turn, Piraz offered a bounty of 


100,000 dirhams on Hajjaj’s head. Eventually, after the defeat of al- 
Rahman, Piraz fled to Khorasan where he was caught by ibn Mahlab, 
Khorasan’s Governor, and was sent to Hajjaj, who killed him under 
torture.!32, Such bloodshed and tyranny further provoked Iranian 
dissidents. And as, with the start of the second-century Hijra the 
insurrections and rebellions by Ali’s descendants and the Kharijites 
sprang up all around the country, and the self-serving Umayyad 
dynasty was propelled swiftly down the path of decline. 


Zaid ibn Ali’s Revolt 


One of the biggest shames for the Umayyad in this era was the 
severity that they showed in suppressing the rebellion of Zaid b. Ali b. 
Hussein (695-740), and his son Yahya. After the Battle of Karbala, 
Zaid was the first in Ali’s family to rebel against the Umayyad and 
seek the caliphate. For a while he made his call covertly as he paved 
the way for his rebellion. During this time he frequently changed his 
hiding place for the fear of the enemy. In addition to Kufa, where he 
prepared the people’s psyche for his rebellion, he went to Basra and 
strove to gather followers and collaborators. Nonetheless when the 
time came to act, Zaid’s followers could not match the army that the 
Kufa governor had mobilized in anticipation, and were dispersed. 

About his rebellion it is written that “Zaid had evermore wished to 
be decreed the caliph. Caliph Hisham, being aware of it, accused Zaid 
of embezzling a fund that Khalid b. Abdullah al-Qasri,!33 had left in 
his trust. He wrote to Zaid to go to Yusuf b. Umar, the Kufa emir. Zaid 
went to Kufa, Yusuf questioned him, Zaid denied the accusation, Yusuf 
made him take an oath and sent him back. Zaid left Kufa and headed 
for Medina. The Kufians came to him and insisted, ‘we have 100,000 
swordsmen ready to give their lives in your service. Stay here and we 
will stand by you.’ Then added, ‘the Umayyads are not many in Kufa, 
and even if one of our tribes resolves to defeat them, we can prevail, 
let alone if all join in.’ Zaid expressed alarm from their treason, 
reminded them of what they had done to Hussein, his grandfather, 
and added, ‘leave me, for this does not suit me.’ But they swore to 
God; sincerely avowed, and made inflated promises that they would 
stay faithful to Zaid. Zaid came to Kufa, and the Shi’a totaling 15,000 
swore allegiance to him in multitudes, in addition to inhabitants of 
Madz’in, Basra, Wasit, Mosul, and Khorasan. Once it was all done, Zaid 
made his call. 

Yusuf b. Umar, Umayyad’s emir of Kufa, had drawn together an 
army. In the unyielding war that ensued, Zaid’s army unable to hold 
on dispersed. Zaid was left with a small regiment but continued to 
fight valiantly, until an arrow hit him in the forehead and killed him. 
His followers buried him and ran water over his grave to hide it. But 


Yusuf found his corpse and ordered it to be crucified. Zaid’s body 
hung from the gallows for a time until it was taken down, and then 
burnt. His ashes were thrown in the Euphrates,”!3+ and his head was 
taken to Damascus and from there to Mecca and Medina. 

Umayyad’s easy success in defeating and dispersing Zaid’s ragtag 
army was in part due to the lack of a unified message among Zaid’s 
followers: there were Kharijites among them—and those who did not 
intend for him to succeed. The weakness and nonchalance of the 
Kufians and the astuteness of the Umayyad’s informers were all factors 
in the defeat of Zaid and Umayyad’s success. 135 


Yahya ben Zaid 


After Zaid, his son Yahya rebelled in Khorasan, but he too was killed. 
His murder stained the Umayyad’s hands with yet more innocent 
blood. When Zaid began fighting the Umayyad, Yahya realized that 
his life was in jeopardy in Kufa. Shortly after the murder of his father, 
he secretly fled Kufa and went to Khorasan with some of his 
companions. In Sarakhs, Khorasan, the Kharijites, who had no 
fondness for the Umayyad, wanted to collaborate with Yahya and 
revolt, but Yahya’s companions dissuaded him. Yahya went to Balkh 
and began preparing, as followers gathered around him. Yusuf b. 
Umar—who had killed Zaid—grew apprehensive at the prospect of 
Yahya’s success and sent a letter to Nasr b. Sayyar, Khorasan’s 
governor, charging him with the task of arresting Yahya. Sayyar 
handed the job over to the Balkh ruler, which he carried out 
successfully, and sent Yahya to Sayyar. Sayyar threw Yahya in jail in 
Marv; however, Caliph Walid b. Yazid, the successor to Hisham, wrote 
a letter to Sayyar and ordered him not to harm Yahya and to set him 
free. Nasr freed Yahya, embraced him, and sent him to the caliph, yet 
secretly ordered the rulers of the cities in Khorasan—from Sarakhs, 
Tus, and Nayshapar—not to allow him to leave Khorasan. 

When Yahya reached Beyhagh, he decided against going to Iraq, for 
fear of Yusuf b. Umar, and so he stayed in Khorasan, where he began 
to spread his call. One hundred and twenty people swore the oath of 
allegiance to him. Yet even with this few people he set out for 
Nayshapar and beat its ruler, Amr b. Zurarah. After that Yahya went to 
Herat and Jozjanan, where more Khorasanites joined him. However, a 
while later he clashed with the army that Nasr had dispatched to 
suppress him, and in a difficult and gory battle Yahya and his friends 
died in the month of Ramadan, 125/July, 743. His head was taken to 
Damascus, and his corpse was hung at the Jozjanan city gate, where it 
remained until Abu Moslem and his followers prevailed in Khorasan. 

The death of the eighteen-year-old Yahya and the insult to his corpse 
deeply saddened the people of Khorasan.!3° Abu Moslem made the 


most of this sentiment and in his call, promised those who swore 
allegiance to him that he would exact revenge on Yahya’s murderers. 
In reality Yahya’s blood, just as that of Iraj!37 and Siyavash,13° became 
a pretext, which prompted many in Khorasan to seek revenge, and 
united them in their opposition to the Umayyad. So that when Abu 
Moslem gained control of Jozjanan he executed Yahya’s murderers, 
took down his corpse from the gallows, and buried it. People of 
Khorasan spent seventy days in his wake and all the boys born in that 
year were named Yahya. 13° 

The cruelties of Umayyad and their agents pained and disillusioned 
Muslims, in particular the mawali. But what pushed the Umayyad over 
the edge were their unyielding Arab prejudices, as well as their in- 
family feuds—the lingering age-old discord between the Mudhari 
(Nizari) and Yemeni tribes.140 These ancient rivalries, dating back to 
Arab early history were renewed around this time, due to Walid b. 
Yazid’s egotism and lack of wisdom. Khalid b. Abdullah Qasri, a 
Yemenite, ruled Iraq for a while during the caliphate of Yazid b. 
Abdulmalek and his brother Hisham (r. 723-743). Yusuf b. Thaqafi, 
who was appointed Iraq ruler after him, sought to throw Khalid in 
prison and confiscate his possessions by torture and persecution. 
However, Hisham, even though he too did not trust Khalid, did not 
consent to his torture. 

But when al-Walid II (r. 743-744) was proclaimed the caliph, he 
handed Khalid b. Abdullah Qasri to Yusuf, who took him to Kufa and 
killed him under torture. The Yemenites then got together and 
planned to deal with Walid, and Walid authorized the Mudharis to 
restrain the Yemenite. In the ensuing war the Mudhari Arabs were 
defeated and the Yemenites went to Damascus and freed Muhammad 
b. Khalid, who had been detained by Walid. Subsequently they 
installed as caliph, Yazid b. Walid—Walid’s cousin—and executed 
Walid with contempt.14! 


Umayyad’s Fall 


And so, the caliphate institution was gripped in turmoil as it was laid 
open to prejudices and differences between the Yemenis and the 
Mudharis. In 744, shortly after the death of Yazid III, who ruled no 
more than six months, the Mudharis selected Marwan b. Muhammad 
(Marwan II, r. 744-750) the caliph, and once again humiliated the 
Yemenites. This bedlam weakened the Umayyad government, notably 
in Khorasan, which was the nucleus of the Abbasid call. The 
trumpeting of revolution was echoing everywhere and with a new 
antagonist rising up every few years—in one corner of Iran or another 
—the fall of the Umayyad was inevitable. 

Among the Iranian provinces, the extensive northeastern province of 


Khorasan,'42 the cradle of Iranian legendry heroes—and situated 
furthest from the center of the Arab influence—seemed a most suitable 
setting for the Iranians to rise up in rebellion. Thus, as the Umayyad 
Sun was setting, Khorasan saw many supporters for the Abbasid call. 

In that succession Abu Moslem’s call was received with much 
enthusiasm and eagerness. Those who had suffered under the Arab 
rule considered this call a tiding of relief. Witnessing this situation in 
Khorasan, Nasr b. Sayyar, at the close of his letter to Marwan, the last 
Umayyad caliph, divulged his anxiety about the spread of the 
movement by Abu Moslem. In disbelief and fury, he wrote: 


“I see the glow of embers in the ashes with my own eyes. Before long, 
once the sparks strike, the tinder will catch and turn into fire; words 
always precede action. I forever say with astonishment I wish I knew if 
the Umayyads are asleep or awake. ”!43 


But the House of Umayyad was in an arrogant stupor, heedless of 
danger—one that unfailingly pushes brutal and _ narcissistic 
governments to the edge. It was Abu Moslem’s rebellion that rudely 
woke the Umayyad from their sweet slumber and toppled the 
foundation of their government in its entirety. 


CHAPTER 4 
A LANGUAGE LOST 


Ancient Melodies 


In the days that Barbad and Negisa with their Pahlavi tunes and 
Khosravani songs filled the Sasanian palaces with flowing sounds of 
comfort and joy, the Arabic tongue in the mouth of the desert rulers 
was drier and duller than scorched sand. Across the endless deserts if 
a sound echoed, it was the cry of war and the shriek of murder and 
banditry. Their words carried no advice, wisdom or philosophy, and 
from their lips emanated no word of passion and affection; their 
poems depicted al-Meisar!+4—the game of casting lot for camel parts— 
and their sermons stirred hostility. 

In contrast, Iran’s languages overflowed with meaning and 
philosophy; they were filled with tender advice and pleasant 
utterances. Iranians murmured religious books and heavenly songs, 
and composed pleasing stories about their bygone kings in prose form, 
in Khodai-Nameha.'*5 Different factions each had their own distinct 
language and script. In the Padeshah’s darbar (King’s court), Khuzi, 
Parsi, and Dari languages, each had their own place and status. 146 
Tender songs and beautiful words were admired and valued. And 
although at the time the arazi (rhythmic) poetry—as it became popular 
after Islam—was not customary, the existence of poetry and songs in 
Iran prior to Islam is more certain than the Arab poetry in the age of 
ignorance (Jahiliyyah). The fame of well-known minstrels and singers 
such as Barbad and Negisa speak of the life of poetry in Pahlavi.14” 


Seventh-century plate depicting musicians from the Sassanid era 
https://commons.wikimedia.org/w/index.php?curid = 747732 


As no music is complete and no song can be realized without lyrics, 
the singing of these professional musicians and minstrels must have 
accompanied some type of poetry. Historians point to examples of 
Iranian minstrel poetry in Pahlavi verses of Derakht-e Aasuric, 148 
Yadegar-e Zariran, 142 and several Pand-Nameh (Book of Advice). Manavi 
chants and songs, of which a few have survived, offer the most tender 
of pre-Islamic poems. 15° 

At the time, aside from poetry, philosophical, scientific, and 
scholarly works written in the Iranian languages, there were 
translations of some Greek and Indian scientific books. In short, the 
language of this nation was the language of poetry and culture and the 
language of elegance and wisdom. It was the language of a people that 
enjoyed a great degree of wisdom, knowledge, culture, and civility. 
Despite all that, what did this nation that spoke a thousand languages 
hear that silenced it, when it faced the Muslim Arabs? 


The New Message 


Prior to Islam, Arabic was considered the language of a semi-feral 
people, a language that lacked grace and subtlety. Nonetheless, faced 
with the call of the Quran and the echo of the azan in the Iranian 
space, the Pahlavi language declined and went silent. What silenced 
the Iranians were the simplicity yet the enormity of the “new 
message.” The Quran had already silenced the Arab orators by the 
miracle of its depth and declaration; it was thus not surprising that in 
Iran too this astonishing message silenced the orators and amazed the 


astute. 151 

In reality though, several observations are in order here. Among 
Iranians, those who had accepted Islam of their own accord found 
such immense excitement in it that in their ecstasy they would not 
idle their time away reciting poetry—in particular, that this divine 
message had no praise for poets and poetry, and it viewed many of the 
poets among the misled and the deleterious. Then there were those 
who were not happy with the Arab religion and rule, but were unable 
to utter a word of complaint or criticism under the heavy weight of 
dhimma contracts and restrictions. 

Thus for two centuries a brutally long and chilling silence cast its 
shadow over the entire history and language of Iran, and throughout 
this time, except for terrified, short-lived cries, no sound escaped lips. 
During two centuries, Parsi language that in the Khosravan era 
overflowed with harmony and eloquence remained unknown and 
ineffective—like the words of the mute. It took a long time before Iran 
broke the silence and opened her mouth to speak. 


Lost language 


A deliberation in history reveals that the Arabs from the start set out 
to eliminate the Persian languages and dialects. Perhaps they feared 
that the Persian tongue would be used as a weapon, in the far-flung 
regions of Iran, to inspire the vanquished nation to revolt against the 
Arab government. Thus whenever and wherever that the Arabs came 
across a written piece, a book, or a library—in Iranian cities—they 
went up against it with vengeance. A ringing proof of it is what they 
did in Khwarazm to people’s script and language. 

It is written that when Qutayba b. Muslim (669-715/716)—under 
the command of Hajjaj—invaded Khwarazm the second time, 
coldheartedly he murdered anyone who wrote in Khwarazmi or had 
any knowledge of its past history, sciences, and traditions. He went on 
to kill all the mobeds and hirbods and burnt their books.152 Without 
the benefit of script and books and their history, people gradually fell 
illiterate, and their information was lost and forgotten.153 This clearly 
illustrates that the Arabs saw the Iranian language and writing as a 
weapon, that if it were to remain in the hands of the enemy could 
challenge and defy them. It is not then astonishing if they vigilantly 
sought to destroy the Iranian language and culture in all cities. 

Perhaps another Arab contention was that they saw Persian as the 
language and script of the Zartoshtis, and consequently an obstacle to 
the spread of the Quran. In fact Iranians, even those who had accepted 
Islam, were not learning the Arabic tongue, and many were unable to 
perform the namaz (daily prayer) in Arabic or read the Quran. It is 
written that the people of Bokhara at the beginning of Islam recited 


the namaz verses in Soghdian Persian; to facilitate the namaz in 
congregation when it was time to do the genuflection, a man from 
behind would shout Bekonita neknit (Bow from the waist!). Similarly 
when it was time to do the prostration he would cry Negunia neguni 
konit (Down on your knees!).!54 The connection that the Iranians felt 
with their own language, no doubt made the Arab leaders view it a 
sign of opposition to their rule—and prodded them across Iran in a 
great effort to wipe out Persian scripts and languages. 


Book Burning 


There is little doubt that in the Arab invasion numerous books and 
libraries in Iran were destroyed. This claim is backed by historical 
facts and supported by many circumstantial evidence. All the same, 
some historians express doubt about it. Why this doubt? For the Arab, 
who had no respect for any language but the word of his God, what 
purpose did preserving Magi books—that to him were at best a cause 
for deviation from the true path—serve to try to preserve them? Alone 
the fact that at the time among Muslim Arabs the knowledge of script 
and books was exceedingly rare, speaks of their lack of interest in 
books and libraries. All point to the fact that the Arabs did not benefit 
from the kind of books—of which a few renderings from the Pahlavi 
culture has survived—and leaves no doubt that they did not regard 
these kinds of books with deference and admiration. 

Added to that, in the era when knowledge and excellence were 
almost exclusive to the mobeds and the elites, the disappearance of 
these two classes of society evidently left no steward of their books 
and literary works. Was it not that in the Arab assault these classes 
lost their status and respect more than all others, and were routed or 
killed? Their disappearance left no patron to whom to trust the effects 
and books. 

The names of many of the books from the Sasanian era have 
survived, but no other information about them exists. Even their 
translations that were made in the early Abbasid era have been lost. 
Clearly the Islamic environ was not suited for such books to thrive in, 
or even survive in, and that is basically what is behind the destruction 
and disappearance of Iranian books. 155 

It is said that when Sad b. Abi Waqqas captured Mada’in and saw 
countless books in its libraries, he wrote to Umar and asked what to 
do with them. Umar in response wrote, “Throw them all in the river. 
If what appears in these books gives guidance, then God has sent us 
the Quran, which is a most superior guide, and if in them there is 
nothing but cause for deception, God has indeed saved us from their 
evil.” Therefore, all the books were thrown in the river or were 
burnt.15° Some historians have doubted the accuracy of this 


information because it is not reflected in books belonging to early 
Islamic centuries, but it is hard to imagine that the Arabs treated the 
Zoroastrian books any better. 

Regardless, when the Arabs clinched the rule of Iran, the Iranian 
languages, too, became their hapless victims. These languages were 
neither used in the Arab governmental institutions, nor could they 
play a role in their religious functions. With no effort put in their 
growth, their importance and status declined by the day. The use of 
the Pahlavi language gradually became exclusive to the mobeds and 
the Zoroastrians—if they did write any books. However, its difficult 
script caused it to gradually fade away. 

In cities and villages people conversed in Dari, Soghdi, and 
Khwarazmi languages among themselves, but had no further use for 
them, and not being harmonious with the Arab religion or the new 
life, no new literary work was transpired in these languages. And so, 
when Arabic thundered, Persian went silent—for a time. That was why 
in the years of silence and destitution Iranian languages became 
subjugated to Arabic, and mixed with Arabic, as Arabic words—in 
particular in the arena of religion and administration—were gradually 
adopted into the Persian language. 


Transfer of the Divan 


The transfer of the administrative language and the divan, from 
Persian to Arabic, took place during the governorship of al-Hajjaj 
(694-95/714), and was a crucial factor in the loss of viability of the 
Persian language. Until then Iraq’s divan was recorded in Pahlavi 
language and_ script, and the country’s—as well as_ the 
army’s—accounts, were kept by Persian dabirs (clerks) and 
accountants. 157 

The person in charge of these accounts at Hajjaj’s time was Zadan 
Farrokh. Hajjaj put a great deal of effort in collecting kharaj, and 
because of his animus towards the mawali and the Nabataeans, he 
contemplated claiming the job of the divan from them. In Zadan 
Farrokh’s divan, there was a mawala from the Banu Tamim tribe by 
the name of Saleh b. Abdul Rahman, who was fluent in both Farsi and 
Arabic. Saleh was born in Basra and his father was of the Sistan 
captives. As it happened, Hajjaj met Saleh, liked him, and supported 
him. 

One day Saleh told Zadan Farrokh, ‘It is through you that al-Hajjaj 
became acquainted with me and became my patron. I can predict that 
one day he will choose me over you and will dismiss you.’ Zadan 
Farrokh said ‘Fear not, he needs me more than I need him, and he will 
not find anyone to replace me with keeping of his divan.’ Saleh said, 
‘If I want to do the accounting in Arabic, I could.’ Zadan Farrokh 


challenged him, ‘Show me if you are telling the truth.’ Saleh converted 
something into Arabic. That day the astonished Zadan told the dabirs in 
the divan, ‘Start looking for another job. This job is dead.’ He then 
asked Saleh to feign illness and not show up at the divan. Saleh 
complied and stayed away for a while. Hajjaj enquired after him and 
when he heard that Saleh was ill, sent his own physician, 
Theodorus,!5° to visit him. Theodorus found nothing wrong with 
Saleh. Fearful of Hajjaj’s wrath, Farrokh Zadan dispatched a message to 
Saleh to come back, and he did. 

Later, during ibn Ash’ath’s rebellion Zadan Farrokh was killed, and 
Hajjaj gave his job to Saleh. Then one day in the course of a 
conversation, Saleh spoke of the exchange that he had with Zadan, 
whereupon Hajjaj charged Saleh with the task of converting the divan 
from Middle Persian (Pahlavi) to Arabic. Saleh accepted the job and 
set to work. 

Zadan Farrokh had a son by the name Mardanshah. When he heard 
about Saleh’s intentions he asked Saleh if he indeed intended to fulfill 
such an important task. Saleh said, ‘Yes, and I will get it done.’ 
Mardanshah queried, ‘If you write the numbers in Arabic, how you 
will denote one-tenth and one-twentieth?’ Saleh responded, ‘I will 
write oshr (one tenth) and half oshr.’ Asked how he would write ditto? 
Saleh said, ‘I will write aidhan (also).’ Mardanshah became angry and 
said ‘God should eradicate you and your roots, as you have signed the 
death warrant for the Parsi language.’ Iranian dabirs offered Saleh 
100,000 dirhams to excuse himself from finishing the job and shirk 
from transferring the divan into Arabic, but Saleh did not accept.15° 
From then on divan ran in Arabic, and not only Iranians—who until 
then had enjoyed status and distinction in the divan—suffered, but, 
worse, the Persian language was no longer essential in the work of the 
divan and gradually lost its value. 


Silence Begins 


In the brutal silence and the ghastly darkness that cast a shadow 
over Iran for nearly two centuries, it is futile to search for any pages 
of Persian poetry. Those days the ambiance was not a nurturing one 
for Iranian poets. The Arab idea of poetry was laudatory elegies for 
their elites, or pieces called rajaz (declamation) filled with 
invigorating combat verses, neither of which had the occasion or a 
reason to appear in the Persian language. And when Iranians were 
defeated by the Arabs and could see nothing in the horizon but the 
tracings of death, defeat, and escape, they had no combat verses to 
compose rajaz with. 

Also in the mayhem of the Arab control of Iranian cities and an Arab 
caliph—who sat either in Damascus or Baghdad—no Iranian would 


even contemplate praising the caliph or his agents in Persian. Even if 
they had any such idea, narrations by Muslim Iranians would not have 
been favorable, and non-Muslim Iranians found no time and peace of 
mind for such words. Those days religious or moral rhetoric was not 
mainstream in poetry, and adulation of wine and women, as the 
essence of poetry, was a breach of reverence and sanctity of 
Islam—and intolerable for Arabs. These words, if uttered by a zandik 
(heretic) or a free thinker, would not have left their society and would 
not have echoed on the outside. That is perhaps why no such word, 
spoken in Persian or even Arabic, would have survived. Neither would 
have satirical and derogatory poetry—the most common of all—stood a 
chance to materialize in these days. Slightest complaint or disapproval 
uttered by an Iranian was punitively stifled. The caliphs frequently 
tortured and harassed the poets and narrators who spoke in Arabic of 
Iran’s past splendor or history. 1°° 


Cries of the Voiceless 


Such words, even if uttered, were lost before long and destroyed 
along with other Shuw’ubiyya writings, and if a sound dared rise in 
protest it did not reverberate—it merely vanished in the folds of time. 
In response to the cruelties and heinous acts that the Arabs committed 
in cities and villages, there was no chance of protest. Those who dared 
to open their mouths, when abused, were called kafir (infidel) and 
zandik and taking their blood was declared halal (permitted). The 
ghazi’s'!°1 sword and the emir’s whip muted any call of protest. If a 
groan made it out, it was the aching cry of a feeble poet who 
bemoaned the ruin of his city and country; as Abu al-Yanbaghi (d. 
230/844), an ill-fated son of an amir, lyricized his sadness: 162 


Samarkand broken-down who made you run-down? 
Than their king better, you are for all times majestic you are 


Or was it the aching cries of the patriotic Zoroastrian who under 
pressure and torture wished for God’s hand to come out of a hidden 
sleeve and liberate his beloved country from the clutch of the enemy, 
and as he awaited this divine promise he uttered in Pahlavi:!*3 


When will it be that a harbinger from Hindustan, 
Herald coming of Bahram Shah Kian, 

With elephants, atop each a mahout in a caravan, 
Adorned with a banner, Khosravan, 

Generals in front, troops behind, 

A clever man, a sage must go 

And tell the Hinduan, 

How we suffered from this horde 


Unfurled the Arab its creed 

And gone was our Empire by their deed 

Like dievs their faith, like dogs they eat 
Padeshahi they robbed from Khosravan 

Not by merit, not gallantly, 

But with shame and mockery, 

Took from people heartlessly, 

Women, sweet possessions, gardens and blossoms, 
Allotted jizya on our heads, 164 

Extorted taxes too, 

Watch what evil they can do, 

Worse than that nothing in the world imbue ... 


Parsi Songs 


And so the Arab tongue—with the new message that it had carried 
from the Heavens, and a scorching blade that put the fear of Hell into 
the adversary’s heart—stifled the age-old language of the Khosravan 
mobeds, counsellors, and musicians. But, even though faced with the 
sound of the Quran and the call of the azan, the Khosravani songs and 
the music of the Mogh opted for silence; little by little the exhilarating 
appeal of delightful Persian melodies won over the Arab traditions, 
and Parsi music and signing gradually spread and conquered the vast 
Arab deserts. 

From the beginning of the Umayyad era many singer kanizaks (slave 
girls) or minstrel ghulams melodically crooned Persian tunes in Mecca, 
Medina, Syria, and Iraq. Tales in Aghani’s Book of Songs illustrate the 
degree of Arab captivation by the delighting Iranian songs. About 
Sa’eed b. Misjah165 (d. c. 715), a black Mawala and one of oldest Arab 
singers in the Mu’awiyah era—whose songs were imitated from Persian 
songs—is written that one day as he was passing a group of Iranian 
mud-brick layers, working in Ka’ba, he heard them humming a song. 
He wrote a song similar to theirs which became vastly popular with 
the Arabs.16° The narrative goes on to say that Misjah was initially a 
slave. One day his master heard him sing a charming song and asked 
him where he learnt it. “This is a Persian song that I heard, which I 
transferred into Arabic,” replied Misjah. Enchanted by the song, the 
master set him free, and Misjah remained in Mecca as a minstrel. 
Other, similar stories indicate that Persian music and singing from the 
very beginning besotted the Arabs.!°7 Naturally, taste for Persian songs 
and lyrics grew into an interest in the Persian language. Gradually in 
the melodies that Arab poets wrote, Persian words, phrases, and even 
sentences and tetrameters began to appear. 

In the verses of Abu Nuwas,!6? and poems of some of _ his 
contemporaries Persian words and phrases are abound. Below is a 


short example; the first line is in Arabic and the second in Persian: 


Ya, Ghasle al-tarjahar Ilkhand ris al-Aghar169 
O, Narcissus and spring give me now a cup of wine 


Verses such as these, with short and simple rhythm that were often 
written for merrymaking and feasts, speak of the proliferation of the 
Parsi music and songs in Arab gatherings. From such Persianization it 
is deduced that the Parsi language—accompanied by thrilling melodies 
and music—gained full acceptance with the minstrel crowd. These 
indications aside, there is no doubt that even if Pahlavi, Soghdi, Dari, 
and Khwarazmi languages lost to Arabic in religious and 
governmental establishments, Parsi songs and melodies kept their 
historical luster and popularity among the masses. In cities, people 
still spoke the same ancient languages, and lyrics and songs, tales and 
parables told, as they were in old times. 

Examples of such lyrics can be found in history books. Sa’eed b. 
Uthman was appointed Khorasan governor by Mu’awiyah. He made it 
to the other side of the Oxus River and conquered Bokhara. There he 
made peace with Bokhara Khatan who ruled the city. The Khatan was a 
sweet beautiful woman and Sa’eed apparently became enamored of 
her—about which poems were written in the language of Bokhara.17° 
Unfortunately none of the songs have survived. However, one or two 
surviving examples of similar verses from the early Islamic era are 
worth relating, such as Yazid b. Mafragh’s lyric and the Balkh 
children’s ditty. 


A Lyric in Basra 


The story of Yazid b. Mafragh and his satirical lyrics mocking ibn 
Ziyad is especially famous. When Abad b. Ziyad—brother of the 
famous Ubaid Allah Ziyad—was appointed Sistan’s ruler, Yazid who 
was a famed poet accompanied him, but in Sistan Abad failed to 
accommodate Yazid and did not pay him due attention. Yazid took 
offense and censured Ziyad publicly and privately. Abad threw Yazid 
in jail, but he escaped prison and fled to Iraq and Syria, and wherever 
he went he continued to criticize Ziyad’s sons and made fun of their 
lineage and character. Ubaid Allah captured him, threw him in jail 
and mistreated him, and one day ordered to serve Yazid wine spiked 
with spurge. When Yazid was drunk and derelict, and his bowels 
began to move, he was put on display. In chains together with a cat, a 
pig, and a dog, he was walked around Basra. The children of Basra 
trailed him, and as they saw what was being discharged from him, 
started to sing in Parsi, “In shist, in shist?” (What is this?). Yazid sang 
in return, also in Parsi: 


Water and wine, it is juice of raisins, it is 


Fat, plump and sinew Vasmiya the harlot is 


Vasimya was the name of Ziyad’s mother who was reputed to have 
been a prostitute in the days of Arab Ignorance.!71 These few words, 
only forty years past the fall of Mada’in, carry much significance, as 
both the poet and the children were Arab. Apparently, Yazid learned 
Persian during his stay in Iranian cities. 


Songs in Balkh 


The song of the children of Balkh has another story yet. In 119/737, 
Assad b. Abdullah Qasri, an Arab governor of Khorasan (d. 738), 
waged war against Khatlan, but unable to accomplish much returned, 
crushed and disenchanted. When he arrived in Balkh, people 
serenaded many resentful songs in Persian, mocking him. Below is 
among the oldest surviving serenades in history books that children 
sang in concert in the streets, in Farsi: 


From Khatlan, ye returned, Go, corrupt ye returned 
Charred ye returned Parched and feeble, ye returned'72 


From then until the close of the next century, no sound echoed in 
this stifling darkness, and no song or humming broke the cold, steely 
silence. The folk language was Parsi Dari, and religious books and 
letters were written secretly in Pahlavi, but in the open, no poet wrote 
a song and no narrator penned a book in Dari. Another century of 
waiting was yet due, for the stifled talent of Iran to find its “lost 
tongue,” and, with it, resume its sweet and everlasting melodies. 


CHAPTER 5 
THE BLACK BANNER 


Morning of Resurrection 


The rebellion of Abu Moslem’s Siyah-Jamegan (Black Raiments) can 
be viewed as the beginning of Iran’s resurrection. This movement was 
rooted in anger and resentment towards the Marwanids and the Arabs, 
and even if patriotic exhilaration and national feelings were not 
driving the Iranians, at a minimum hatred towards the barbarous 
Arabs was a strong impetus. The House of Abbas that toward the end 
of the Umayyad entertained the aspiration to seize the caliphate, 
cunningly, took advantage of the hostility that the people of Khorasan 
harbored towards the Arabs, and galvanized them against the 
Marwanids.'!73 Accordingly, it is said that when Ibrahim!”4 imam sent 
Abu-Moslem to Khorasan to disseminate his call, he wrote to him, “In 
Khorasan, if you can, kill anyone who speaks Arabic, and do not spare 
the life of any Mudhari Arab.175 This clearly indicates that the primary 
drive for Abu-Moslem’s Siyah-Jamegan was enmity towards barbarous 
Arabs, which Ibrahim imam and others in the House of Abbas 
exploited.1”° That religion was a great motivator in this movement, is 
difficult to presume. At any rate, it is certain that by the support that 
Abu-Moslem and his associates gave the House of Abbas, they had no 
objective other than to overthrow Marwan. Moreover, it is difficult to 
conceive that if Abu-Moslem had not been killed, Siyah-Jamegan—given 
a chance—would have left the governing to the Abbas clan. 


Greater Khorasan 
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Whatever the case may be, history comes short in revealing Abu- 
Moslem’s goals and intentions, and there is much controversy in what 
historians have written about him. Some have tried to portray Abu 
Moslem as an Alevi Shi’a, and have used Abu Moslem’s disdain for 
Mansur—which eventually led to his assassination—as support for their 
argument. However, this notion is firmly rebuffed by circumstantial 
evidence. His consent to the murder of Abu Salma Khalal, who was 
accused of being Shi’a, and the measure that he took in fulfilling it, 
weakens this argument. Did Abu-Moslem have Zartoshti leanings? 
There is room to ponder here. 

Although there is disagreement about Abu-Moslem’s ancestral origin 
—some have called him Kurd, or Arab—from the gist of the narratives 
about him it is abundantly clear that he was Iranian. His name is 
recorded as Behzadan, his father’s as Vandad Hormozd. The 
genealogical tree, which is written for him, presents him as a 
descendent of Shidoush, or Raham,!77 both sons of Goudarz, while 
some have reckoned him a descendant of Bozorgmehr Bakhtegan. 

Abu Moslem’s childhood is immersed in the murkiness of imaginary 
tales. Deliberate narratives have claimed that he was the son of a 
client of Isa b. Ma’ghal Ejl, and perhaps that is where the rumor about 
his Shi’ism stems from. Books written in the Safavian (1501-1736) era 


about Abu Moslem, also trace his ancestors to the children of Ali.178 
No doubt these are fabricated tales. The love of Iran and her traditions 
that emanate from Abu Moslem’s deeds and words show how dubious 
and pathetic any such notion is. 

The effort that Abu Moslem put into the overthrow of Behafarid and 
his followers seems to have benefitted the Magi more than the 
Muslims. The remarkable sympathy that he displayed in the tragedy of 
Sinbad’s son in Nayshapar, to the Arab detriment, speaks of his 
fondness for the Zartoshti traditions. Rebellions of individuals such as 
Sinbad and Is’haq the Turk, in the revenge of Abu Moslem’s murder, to 
some are confirmation of his apparent partiality for the Magi customs 
and even of his bond with them. 


Chaotic Environment 


That Abu Moslem was Iranian, there is no doubt, and perhaps deeply 
fond of his ancient faith. But he was faced with the Marwanids 
tyranny all across his land; he saw Khorasan and Iraq—the land of his 
ancestors—in turmoil and ruins; victimized by spiteful Arabs. He 
grieved when he saw, with his own eyes, the insanity of the times 
when an ignoble horde had achieved the power and majesty befitting 
gods. With sadness he watched the desperation of Iranians, who 
seeking relief supported any adventurer, yet did not attain their goal. 

Abu Moslem’s era was a bewildering and turbulent time filled with 
lies. His was a world replete with anguished turmoil. Honorable 
aspirations were dead, beliefs were universally colored with fraud and 
hypocrisy, and Religion was an excuse to seek profit at the expense of 
others. The simplicity and freedom that Islam had promised had given 
way to cruelty and worldly wants in the Marwanids’ era. Every day in 
Iraq, Khorasan and other places, a new faction emerged and a new call 
was made. The Kaysanites awaited their god, whom they presumed to 
live in the Razavi Mountains. The Kharijites, with drawn swords—not 
the government agents—constantly threatened the lives and 
possessions of the Muslims, and religious authorities, in their 
deference for the caliph, kept silent in the style of sceptics, and 
avoided passing judgment on the deeds of these tyrants. 

The power of the Umayyad was waning due to the growing malice 
and strife. Religious factions that emerged in those days had no 
objective but to seize the caliphate. The Shi’a believed that it should 
go to the decedents of Ali/Fatima; the Kharijites thought that any 
devout Muslim could become the caliph, and every day a new devout 
Muslim emerged in one or another corner of the country. The most 
important question on everyone’s mind was the caliphate. 


Abu Moslem 


It was in such time that Abu Moslem (c. 723-755) found an opening 
for his movement. But, who was Abu Moslem? Many diverse things 
have been said about him. Some claim that he was born in Marv, some 
in Esfahan and still others in other places. The Arabs and the Abbasid 
apparently reckoned him a Mawala. It is said that in Kufa he had 
connections with Banu Ejl, and presumably while there he met some 
of the believers in transmigration, and learned about their beliefs and 
claims. 

The many fictional tales related in history books about Abu Moslem’s 
beginnings make it impossible to unravel the truth. By one account for 
a time in his youth, he learned to make saddles for horses. Another 
narrative claims he was a peasant in the service of Banu Ejl and 
travelled a great deal from village to village with warrant officers. 
Anyhow, not much is known about his early days, but what is known 
is that in 124/742 the Abbasid disciples who had come to Kufa from 
Khorasan with the intention of visiting Mecca saw him in a prison. 
When he was freed from jail, he went to Ibrahim imam of the Abbas 
family, who aspired to become the caliph. Ibrahim met Abu Moslem 
and liked him,!7° and sent him to Khorasan to manage the propaganda 
for the Abbas clan that had already begun there. Abu Moslem headed 
for Khorasan—at the time he was only nineteen years old. 

Narratives have it that on the way to Khorasan he stopped at a 
caravansary in Nayshapar. When he went out on a mission, Nayshapar 
hoodlums slashed his donkey’s tail. Upon returning Abu Moslem 
enquired about the name of the neighborhood. Biyabad, he was told. 
Abu Moslem said, ‘If I do not turn this Bayabad (scented village) into 
Gandabad (fetid village) I will not be Abu Moslem.’ And that is what 
he did later when he ruled Khorasan. It is furthermore said that, while 
on this trip, one day Abu Moslem went to the door of a Khorasan 
dehghan by the name of Fazasban, and sent message to the head of the 
household that a traveler has come on foot and wishes for a sword and 
1,000 dirhams. Upon hearing this, Fazasban discussed the message with 
his wife, who was a wise and learned woman. She said if this man did 
not depend on something sound, he would not dare relay a bold 
message such as this. Whereupon, Fazisban gave Abu Moslem what he 
had asked for. When years later Abu Moslem ruled Khorasan, he 
repaid Fazasban. 

In any event, Abu Moslem first curtailed the influence of his rivals in 
this call, Suleiman b. Kathir and his associates, and then began to 
publicize the invitation. His call made full progress in Khorasan. The 
Marwanids’ ill conduct and corruption, had primed Khorasan for 
accepting the Abbasid call, more than anywhere else. The mercenaries 
that Ibrahim, the Abbasid imam, had dispatched to Khorasan a long 
time ago already, dressed as merchants, were combing cities and 


villages and calling people to take an oath of allegiance to their imam. 
They were not deterred by the severity of the Arab rulers of Khorasan 
who pursued and tormented them ruthlessly. Within a short time all 
those who had been harassed by the Marwanids’ agents—from Marv, 
Samarkand, Kesh, Nakhshab, Chaghaniyan, Khatlan, Marvrad, Taleghan 
to Herat, Poshang, and Sistan—accepted the invitation of the Banu 
Abbas’s agents. It was at this time that Abu Moslem—bold, tenacious, 
and revengeful—arrived in Khorasan and began to help spread the 
call. 


The Arab Decline 


In Khorasan, Abu Moslem’s mission made great progress, as the 
discontented and betrayed by the Marwanids readily congregated 
under his banner. What is more, the Arabs caught in fateful hypocrisy 
were fighting amongst themselves. At the time, the greater Khorasan 
was under the jurisdiction of the Basra governor. The different Arab 
tribes that had come to Iran during the Islamic conquest each resided 
in a different region, but the deep-seated animosity that they had 
inherited from the age of the Arab ignorance persisted among them. 

The Banu Tamim who were from Mudhari tribes and had come to 
Khorasan at the onset of Iran invasion, were constantly fighting the 
Yemenis Azdi who arrived later. Khorasan, caught in the midst of their 
antagonistic feud, was ablaze. Each of these two tribes, when in 
charge of the government, embraced their own tribe exclusively. 
During the rule of Muhallab b. Abi Suffrah (632-702) and his sons in 
Khorasan, the Yemenis were in control, and when Qutayba b. Muslim 
(669-715/716) and Nasr b. Sayyar (663-748, last Umayyad governor 
of Khorasan) came to power, the Mudhari got the upper hand. 

With the steady increase in the dichotomy between these two Arab 
tribes, age-old partisan fighting was renewed also in Syria, Iraq, and 
other regions, and gripped the Damascus caliphs too. In Khorasan, 
Nasr b. Sayyar, whose situation was unstable, faced other serious 
opposition, and when he managed to suppress ibn Tamim’s revolt that 
had risen in support of Harith b. Sarij, he faced upheavals in Kerman. 
These clashes continued for so long that, no longer, could they be 
suppressed by anyone. 

Abu Moslem kept watch, and while the arrogant Umayyad caliphate 
was in a blissful stupor and the Khorasan Arabs were occupied with 
their tribal hostilities, he began to openly make his call. When the 
black-robed movement began, Nasr b. Sayyar tried hard to bring peace 
between the Mudhari and Yemenite tribes and end their quarrels, but 
it was too late. Abu Moslem cleverly and prudently prevented their 
alliance, and while the Arabs were still fighting, his efforts bore fruit. 
Initially, Abu Moslem bid the people of Khorasan to the call by 


someone from Banu Hashim without citing a particular name. 18° Such 
invitations were called da’vat be reza (call to submission), i.e., people 
swore oath of alliance to anyone from Banu Hashim that the majority 
approved. 

Here, there is a curious point, worthy of consideration. They write 
that Abu Moslem in a forged family-tree had traced his lineage back to 
the House of Abbas, as a son of Salit b. Abdullah. This was one of the 
accusations that Mansur leveled at Abu Moslem later to justify 
murdering him. But as to why Abu Moslem had devised such pedigree, 
can one not envision that Abu Moslem was working on advancing his 
own goals—through a veiled invitation and by attaching himself to 
Salit b. Abdullah? It is not too farfetched to believe that Abu Moslem, 
in order to revive Iran’s sovereignty and take reprisal on the Arabs, 
deemed it more feasible to gain control as a caliph. That was why the 
wily and cautious Mansur, even before he became the caliph, was 
fearful of Abu Moslem’s ambitions, and was always trying to destroy 
him. 

In any case, Abu Moslem succeeded to bring together all the 
disaffected under his banner in Khorasan in a short time. With his 
help the anti-Umayyad movement, which had for a long time been 
growing in Khorasan, spread far and wide. It is written that in one 
day, from sixty villages around Marv, people rose up to Abu Moslem’s 
aid. Certainly it was his actions, determination, prudence, and bravery 
that influenced people from all over to flock to him in multitudes. He 
began to equip his troops from the day that he raised his black flag in 
Sepidanj, a village in Marv, until seven months later when all the 
discontented joined him. 

While Abu Moslem followers were mobilizing, the Arabs had nothing 
on their minds but their own age-old partisan animosities. When in 
the winter of 129/746, Abu Moslem made his call public; all the 
Umayyad opponents joined him. Even the Yemenites—in opposition to 
the Mudhari—rose up to support him, although later on, when the 
Siyah-Jamegan movement became strong, Abu Moslem dropped them. 
More enthusiastic of all his followers were the Mawali. Within a short 
time the people of Herat, Poshang, Marvriad, Taleghan, Marv, 
Samarkand, Kesh, Nakhashb, Chaghaniyan, and Khatlan joined his 
troops. 


Siyah-Jadmegan 


Bal’ami writes: “And Abu Moslem ordered all his companions to 
wear black and wrote to the cities of Khorasan: ‘Wear black that we 
did, and the decline of the Umayyad caliphate is looming.’ People of 
Nessa, Bavard, Marvrad and Taleghan all wore black by order from 
Abu Moslem. Mada’ini says, ‘They wore black because they were in 


mourning for Zayd b. Ali and his son Yahiya,’ but the fact is that 
because the Umayyad wore green and their banner was green, Abu 
Moslem wanted to go around this tradition. Thus at his home he told a 
ghulam to wear clothes of all colors and put a turban of the same 
color on his head. Until at last when the ghulam wore black with a 
black turban, Abu Moslem said, ‘No color has the awe, reverence and 
the majesty of black,’ and ordered people to make all clothes and 
banners black.” 181 

Suited in black and carrying a black stick called kafir-koub (infidel 
club) followers flocked to Abu Moslem from all around, and helped 
him to free Marv from Arab control. The black club brought to mind 
the magi’s kharfstargan bat that was used symbolically to club 
serpentines or scorpions—an allusion to the deleterious Arabs. Some 
of the Siyah-Jamegan rode horses, and some rode donkeys. They yelled 
at their donkeys, calling them Marwan,'*2 a reference to Marwan b. 
Muhammad’s nickname, which was al-Himar (Arabic for ass). 183 

And so, Abu Moslem arrived in Marv with an army, made up of 
brave and confident troops, ready to die, and the Arabs, engaged in 
their endless hostilities, were unable to counter them. From there Abu 
Moslem’s Siyah-Jamegan gradually dispersed everywhere in pursuit of 
the Marwanids, and then headed for Iraq. Eventually Kufa succumbed 
despite Marwanids’ resistance, and greeted Abu Abbas Saffah 
(Shredder of Blood), the first Abbasid Caliph. 


Battle of the Zab 


Caliph Marwan II mobilized his last forces, and faced the Siyah- 
Jamegan in Zab, Mosul. A gruesome battle ensued in which many of 
Marwan’s troops died. It is written that as many as 100,000 
swordsmen were in Marwan’s army, but not all of them tried to 
defend him or his territory; given that, Marwan had no choice but to 
flee. As he escaped, the people of Mosul destroyed the bridge on the 
Zab River to stop him,!84 but Marwan managed to get through and 
reach Damascus and Egypt, where he was killed. The Battle of the Zab 
ended the Umayyad Caliphate in the East in 132/750. The battle 
grounds by the Zab River not only witnessed the fall of the Umayyad, 
but saw the victory of Iranians over Arabs at the end of a century 
since the Arab assault. 

To ensure that in the course of these wars Khorasan is not lost, Abu 
Moslem did not personally take part in this and other wars fought in 
Iraq and Syria. Thus, when the Abbasid Caliphate was being built on 
the ruins of the Umayyad government, in Kufa, he was in Khorasan. 
The love of his country, as well as perhaps his ancestors’ faith, kept 
Abu Moslem in Khorasan. His power in Khorasan was boundless and 
his grandeur immeasurable; he built mosques and bulwarks in Marv 


and Samarkand and made inroads in the neighboring cities of 
Turkestan and China. Who knows what he had in mind, and what he 
was laying the grounds for. But it is certainly doubtful that he was 
either a Shi’a or a Sunni. The Behafarid story shows that he tried to 
protect the Zarathustra’s faith at least as much as he did Muhammad’s. 


Behafarid 


Concurrent with the fall of the Umayyad, when Khorasan had risen 
in support of Abu Moslem with the goal of freeing herself from the 
Arab yoke, Behafarid (d. 748-49) emerged. History does not divulge 
much about him or the views that he advocated. 

It is written that he was born in the month of Parvardin (March- 
April) in Zazan. At the beginning of his calling, he disappeared for a 
while—going to China and living there for seven years. Among the 
novelties he brought back with him was a green shirt, so light and soft 
that when folded it fit in a fist. He found home in the Sirvand village 
in Khavaf, Nayshapar. There, every night, he climbed an elevation and 
then descended it at daybreak, until one day a farmer who was 
working in his fields saw him coming down. Behafarid invited the 
farmer to his new faith. He said, ‘Until now I have been in the skies. 
Heaven and Hell have been revealed to me, and I received revelation 
from God. He robed me in this green garment and sent me to earth at 
this very moment.’ The man converted to his faith, and he was 
followed by a large group of adherents. 185 

Though the above narrative about the beginning of Behafarid—put 
forward by the famous Iranian polymath, Abu Rayhan Birani 
(973-1048)—is not free from myths and ambiguities, that is all that 
history has to offer. There is also disagreement about Behafarid’s 
opinions and beliefs. Some have written that when Islam was 
presented to him he accepted it, but since earlier in life he had chosen 
to be a mobed, his conversion was not accepted.18° Abu Rayhan’s 
writings suggest that Behafarid strove to make improvements to the 
Magi faith and perhaps sought to bring peace by finding reconciliation 
and harmony between the religions of Zarathustra and Mohammad. 

Hence Behafarid concurred with the Zartoshti faith but disagreed 
with many of the Zartoshti rites. He offered a book in Persian to his 
followers, in which he described his rites and religious laws. What 
Abu Rayhan relates about his teachings—although may not be free 
from absurdity and error—is noteworthy. His writings imply that 
Behafarid had introduced heresy to the Zartoshti faith. 

Perhaps the reason for the short life of his movement was that it 
angered Muslims and Majoos alike. It is said that when Abu Moslem 
arrived in Nayshapar, mobeds and hirbods assembled before him and 
complained that Behafarid had tainted their religion. Abu Moslem 


dispatched Abdullah b. Sho’ba to fight him. Behafarid was found in 
Badghays Mountain and was brought to Abu Moslem, who ordered 
him killed. And they killed any of his followers they could find. 187 

Behafarid’s followers—who were expecting his resurrection—were 
regarded heretics by the Muslims and Majoos alike, hence subject to 
persecution by both. 

The authors of Kitab al—Milal wa al-Nihal [Book of Sects and Creeds], 
have classified Behafarid’s faith as one of the four Magi sects. The four 
are Zurvanism, Maskhiyeh, Khormadin, and Behafaridiya. In the 
opinion of these authors, although Behafaridiyeh vows were more 
praiseworthy than those of the original Majoos, jizya could not be 
accepted from them,!8* because their religion was an innovation/ 
heresy that had emerged after the dawn of Islam. No doubt, that was 
the reason Behafarid’s religion and memory were _ purposely 
relinquished to oblivion. 

Behafarid’s episode demonstrates how hard Abu Moslem was trying 
to appease the Zartoshtis in Khorasan. In the Sinbad account too, 
proof can be found that enmity towards the Arabs and fondness for 
the Iranian faith and nation was Abu Moslem’s main drive. At any 
rate, signs of ambition that were clearly seen in him were a constant 
source of angst for the Abbasid. 


Mansur’s Paranoia 


Ever since the Abbasid caliphate became a reality, Abu Ja’far 
Mansur, Caliph Saffah’s brother, watched Abu Moslem and his actions 
with vigilance. Abu Moslem with his characteristic pride and 
independence ignored this clever and sly brother of the caliph. As a 
result, a secret war was hard at work between these two antagonists. 

Mansur (r. 754-775) continually tried to cause a rift between Abu 
Moslem and Saffah and to persuade Saffah to eliminate Abu Moslem. 
It is written that when Saffah sent Mansur to Khorasan to persuade 
Abu Moslem kill Abu Salmah Khalal—a suspected Alevi supporter—Abu 
Moslem ordered killed “Suleiman b. Kathir, the chief of the Abbasid 
mission and a man of great distinction,”!8° in Mansur’s presence, 
because of a trivial thing that had been quoted from him. Abu 
Moslem’s audacity greatly offended and unsettled Mansur. “He 
returned to Saffah, and holding a grudge against Abu Moslem said, ‘If 
a man of this behest and organization desires, he could take the 
caliphate away from us and hand it to someone else.’ He told this to 
Saffah and kept up his intrigue that ‘Not until you summon Abu 
Moslem and kill him will your position be safe’ and Saffah continued 
to defy him.”199 

With Saffah’s death, Mansur’s paranoia increased. His uncle 
Abdullah b. Ali rose up to claim the caliphate, and a congregation 


supported him. Mansur grew extremely anxious and found himself 
forced to solicit help from Abu Moslem. Abu Moslem would not 
acquiesce to fight Abdullah. He argued that Abdullah’s business in 
Sham/Syria was not important, and it was Khorasan that should worry 
Mansur. With this Abu Moslem was trying to stay out of the dispute 
and return to Khorasan. Does this indicate that he aspired to an 
independent state of Khorasan? Did he—like Abdullah who was a 
claimant to the caliphate in Syria—want to create a new caliphate in 
Khorasan, as a member of the House of Abbas? That is a possibility, 
but historians have claimed that in this affair, Abu Moslem only 
wanted to leave the field open for the two opponents and let the victor 
win the caliphate. 

Nonetheless, Abu Moslem was dissuaded, and was eventually forced 
to go to war against Abdullah. He did not, however, show passion and 
severity in this war. Even when Abdullah was defeated and fled Abu 
Moslem —against Mansur’s expectation—did not pursue him. Abdullah 
went to Basra and hid with his brother, Suleiman b. Ali, Basra’s 
governor. 

Mansur sent his agents to inventory the spoils that had gone to Abu 
Moslem from the war against Abdullah. When the messengers came, 
Abu Moslem grew irate and snapped, “Am I trusted with the blood of 
the Muslims, but not with their possessions?” and then insulted 
Mansur. The news of it added to Mansur’s spite and rage against Abu 
Moslem. 

And so, Mansur was wary of Abu Moslem and afraid that his power 
and majesty in Khorasan would diminish the caliphate’s affluence. In 
the meantime the Arabs that harbored animosity towards Abu Moslem 
were fanning Mansur‘s suspicions. It is reported that: “One day 
Mansur asked Muslim b. Qutayba: ‘What do you see in Abu Moslem’s 
conduct?’ Ibn Qutayba replied, “If the world held other Gods besides 
Allah, it would go to ruins.” Mansur said stop this talk, if you whisper 
this to anyone he will use it as a pretext.”1°! 


Abu Moslem’s Ending 


Eventually, wrath and paranoia led Mansur to treacherously slay 
Abu Moslem. The story as chronicled by historians tells of this brave 
and audacious sardar’s naiveté. They write that Mansur insisted Abu 
Moslem visit him. “Once Abu Moslem arrived, he went to Mansur’s 
court to greet him. Mansur honored him, and told him, ‘go back and 
relax today so that we can meet tomorrow.’ The next day Mansur hid 
a few of his armed men and prearranged with them that when he 
clapped his hands to come out of hiding and kill Abu Moslem. Then he 
called for Abu Moslem. Upon Abu Moslem’s arrival at the court 
Mansur questioned him, ‘where is the sword that you won in 


Abdullah’s army?’ Abu Moslem showed him the sword that he was 
carrying. Mansur took the sword from him, placed it under his prayer 
rug, and began to enumerate his grievances against Abu Moslem—one 
by one—and censuring him. Abu Moslem was apologizing and 
justifying each one, but eventually he said ‘O Commander of the 
Faithful, do not speak these words to one such as me, given all the 
troubles that I have been through to enthrone you.’ Mansur grew 
angry and offensively exclaimed, ‘Even a black slave girl could do 
what you did ...’ Abu Moslem retorted, ‘Be done with such talk that I 
fear no one but God.’ Whereupon, Mansur clapped his hands and his 
swordsmen jumped out and put Abu Moslem to the sword.” 192 

Such was the ending of a man who overthrew the mighty Umayyad 
Caliphate. He was slayed perfidiously before achieving his goal of 
founding the government that he had longed for. 

It is said that “Abu Moslem was a handsome man of medium height, 
with olive skin, neat facial features, black eyes, wide forehead, long 
hair, and a full and dignified beard. He spoke Persian and Arabic 
fluently: was witty, knew many poems, and was well informed. He did 
not laugh except when appropriate, neither did he look sullen or lose 
his temper ...”1°3 Towards his enemies he was so severe that he forgot 
mercy and pity; he is quoted to have said that he killed over 100,000 
men. 194 

What did Abu Moslem want and what vision did he foster? Existing 
sources and documents do not reliably answer the question. But 
apparently Mansur’s fears and anxieties were not altogether 
misplaced. Whatever the case, Abu Moslem’s revolt can be regarded as 
the beginning of Iran’s resurrection. The fact is, by overthrowing the 
Umayyad’s despotic government he erased the notion of Arab 
superiority from their sleepy eyes, and opened new outlets for the 
Iranian talent and intelligence to shine within the Islamic political and 
social institutions. Thus, even if not all of Abu Moslem’s extensive 
dreams came true, some did. 

But can one say that in the battle of the Zab, Iranians succeeded to 
redress the defeat in Nahavand? That is an interesting question. In 
effect, with the defeat of Marwan al-Himar in the Zab the foundation 
of the barbarous Umayyad government was shattered, and that was 
one of Abu Moslem’s ultimate goals. Then it was not long before 
Baghdad was built near the ruins of Tisfan, and there, a new caliphate 
was installed by Iranians—in which everything was a reminder of the 
joyful and majestic Sasanian era. Though, Abu Moslem apparently had 
bigger dreams. 

At any rate, the Baghdad Caliphs—as Darmesteter, the French 
orientalist, said in 1881—were Sasanian with Arab blood in their 
veins.195 Nonetheless, these Sasanian Arabs, while realizing they were 


subdued by Iranian intellectual power, and in debt to them for their 
assistance, were resentful of this tremendous power. Thus, whenever 
they found an opportunity, in vain they tried to free themselves from 
the enormous allure of their conquered. 

The unjust and cowardly scheme, which Abu Ja’far Mansur used to 
kill Abu Moslem, was an example of their unjust attempts, as were 
their deceitful plots, in the murder of Abu Salmeh Khalil, the Aal-e 
Muhammad vizier, and the destruction of the House of the Barmakian. 


Revenge for Abu Moslem’s Murder 


Abu Moslem became a victim of Arab greed and malice, but Iranians 
continued to revere his memory. His vision for freedom and 
independence for Iranians and revival of Iran’s ancient traditions and 
faith continued to inspire his followers and motivate the launch of 
several rebellions against the Arabs. 

Consequently, the movements and rebellions that transpired after 
Abu Moslem’s murder, and in his revenge, had religious colors. Sinbad 
intended to destroy the Ka’ba, Ostadsis declared himself a prophet, 
and Moghanna (Muqanna) had claims of divinity. All these 
movements, no matter what the slogan, had a shared goal: freedom 
from this heavy and painful yoke that forced all sorts of wretchedness 
on Iranians was the primary motivation that mobilized this betrayed 
nation behind its brave leaders, against the deceitful oppressors. 

The hotbed of these uprisings and rebellions was Khorasan, the 
cradle of the Iranian tales of ancient heroes and pahlavans (legendary 
heroes), whose braveries had not been forgotten. Revenge for Abu 
Moslem’s blood provided the pretext for most of these rebellions. This 
celebrated Khorasan Sardar was held dear and was worshiped by all. 
Many Iranian Muslims considered him their sole and true Imam, and 
revered him as they did Mahdi,!%° or even a deity. So, when he was 
murdered his followers and revenge seekers spread around the cities 
and invited people in his name. 

One example was Is’haq the Turk, who went to Transoxiana, and 
invited people to Abu Moslem’s cause, claiming that Abu Moslem was 
hiding in the mountains of Ray and was to appear when it is time to 
ascend. 

Iranians fondness for this brave sardar and their devotion to him was 
so deep that some believed he was alive—long after his death—and 
further believed that of their duties nothing was more imperative than 
the recognition of the Imam who was Abu Moslem. This cause of 
affection and interest was a force that could always threaten the 
Abbasid caliphate. And it was the reason that the Iranian Shu’ubiyya 
movements became joined with the memory of this valiant sardar. 


Ravandian 


The most peculiar of all such movements was that of the Ravandis. 
They feigned fondness for Mansur in the open, but in reality—in 
particular after the murder of Abu Moslem—intended to kill him. 
Theirs was an attempt to catch Mansur unguarded and do unto him as 
he had done to Abu Moslem. The story as reflected in history books is, 
this Khorasan group pretended that it regarded Mansur its God. They 
gathered in Hashemiah, Mansur’s town adjacent to Kufa, and “while 
circumambulating his palace, were chanting that this is our god’s 
castle. Mansur seized their leaders and imprisoned them. Others 
poured in from all directions, broke into Mansur’s prison, freed the 
prisoners and went looking for Mansur. Mansur came out and fought 
them, probably in 757-758.”197 

At any rate although the Ravandis believed in reincarnation and to 
the outsider were interested in the House of Abbas,19° they admired 
Abu Moslem immensely. The murder of Abu Moslem, who had 
rendered the Abbas family such valuable services, saddened and 
frightened them. Hence, they tendered bizarre opinions about his 
death, but the truth of their opinion and the basis of their claims are 
unclear. Circumstantial evidence indicates that they planned to 
weaken Mansur and take revenge for Abu Moslem’s murder. 


Sinbad (Sunpadh) 


But the most fervent among Abu Moslem’s companions, who rose up 
to seek his revenge, was Sinbad, the Majoos. If what Muslim historians 
—who, by no measure, are beyond prejudice—say about him is true, in 
Sinbad’s uprising nothing can be found but a fiery rebellion against 
the Arab caliph and a desire to take revenge on the Arab murderers. 
But a diligent look at the cause and effect of the events reveals that his 
rebellion was far bigger than what history books divulge. Abhorrence 
for Arab cruelties and revolt against the oppressors elated the spirit of 
this pahlavan more than did a sense of revenge. Sindbad’s bloody and 
passionate rebellion, which lasted no more than seventy days, became 
a living blueprint for those who later rebelled against the oppressors. 

There is no early mention of him in historical accounts, only that he 
was a follower of Zartosht and a wealthy resident of Ahan (Iron), a 
village of Nayshapar. He has been called a mentee and an admirer of 
Abu Moslem. About how they first met, stories have been written, 
such as the one below: 

“When Abu Moslem passed through Nayshapar, Khorasan—on a 
mission directed by Ibrahim imam—he arrived at Sinbad’s dwelling. 
He tied his riding animal tightly to Sinbad’s door, and went out to 
tend to an urgent matter. The beast in defiance yelped and broke the 
door. When Abu Moslem returned, Sinbad’s men detained him and 
demanded that he fix the door. The mayhem alerted Sinbad. He came 


out and saw Abu Moslem, observed him closely, and recognized signs 
of greatness in him. He admonished his men, invited Abu Moslem in 
and accommodated him as a guest for some days. During this time, 
Sinbad kept probing Abu Moslem for his information, while Abu 
Moslem evaded the questions. Eventually Sinbad said, ‘share your 
thoughts with me, as your secret will be safe with me.’ When Abu 
Moslem gave him a short account, Sinbad said, ‘I sense that you will 
overturn this world and kill many Arab gentries and Ajam nobilities.’ 
Abu Moslem was delighted with that. He bade Sindbad farewell and 
headed for Nayshapar.”199 

Interesting to note is that this story does not appear in early sources 
and seems that it has been inputted in more recent Persian books on 
Abu Moslem’s legends. At any rate the following narrative is also from 
such sources. 

“It happened that Sinbad had a young son who went to school with 
an Arab boy in the Bayabad district of Nayshapar—where four hundred 
Arabs lived. One day Sinbad’s son, in a fight with an Arab boy, injured 
the Arab’s head. With blood showing on his head the Arab boy ran to 
his father. The father said to him, ‘Do not talk about this in the open 
and instead make friends with this boy.’ The two boys thus became 
friends. One day the Arab boy invited Sinbad’s son to his house. Later 
someone came to invite Sinbad to the Arab’s house too. The Arab had 
killed Sinbad’s son, and roasted and served one of his parts to Sinbad. 
After Sinbad ate the meal and the sofreh (dining cloth) was cleared, 
the Arab asked Sinbad how he liked the roast. Sinbad said that it was 
good. The Arab then told him that it was his son that he ate. 

Sinbad collapsed. When he came to himself he left the Arab’s house, 
went to his brother and told him the story, and said, ‘Our revenge can 
be taken only by the man from Marv who has now made his khoraj 
(rebelled)—and I paid him respect in many ways, the day that he was 
passing through. The two brothers went to Abu Moslem with their 
story. Abu Moslem vowed to turn Bayabad into Gandabad; this story has 
been told in another way in Abu Moslem Story. Abu Moslem dispatched 
2,000 men with the brothers and told them to kill all the Arabs in that 
village, and leave their corpses in the open. They went to the village 
and killed the four hundred Arabs, and their corpses remained there 
until they rotted and reeked. Then they went back to Abu Moslem and 
became his trusted allies, and Sinbad—despite being a Zartoshti—wore 
black, hung a baldric over his shoulder, and accompanied Abu 
Moslem in battles and riots.”2°° Perhaps the narrative about Sinbad’s 
son is only a fiction, but such stories could have served well in inciting 
the peaceable Iranians—who lived next to Arabs—to seek revenge 
against them. 

Old sources have all spoken of an earlier friendship between Sinbad 


and Abu Moslem. Tabari and others have called Sinbad an apprentice 
and recruit of Abu Moslem. Khajeh Nezam al-Molk in his Siyasatnameh 
writes: “There was a chief in Nayshapar, a Zartoshti, by the name 
Sinbad who had a history with Abu Moslem and had been chosen and 
given the Sepahsalar (commander-in-chief of the army) title...”2° At 
any rate, these books clearly indicate that Sinbad was a friend of Abu 
Moslem before he rose up to avenge his murder, and even that Abu 
Moslem—in the last days before leaving to visit Mansur—named 
Sinbad his successor and put his treasury and possessions in Ray in his 
trust. 202 

It is, thus, small wonder that Sinbad, with such fervor and passion, 
rebelled in retaliation for Abu Moslem’s slaying! Even so, seeking 
revenge for Abu Moslem’s death was an excuse. Sinbad in his 
movement was trying to keep the memory of the ancient heroes alive 
in the hearts of the persecuted Iranians by spreading the principles of 
transmigration and reincarnation, and to keep the hatred and 
animosity towards the Arabs alive in the people of Khorasan. He 
strove to bring the disgruntled Iranians, from all factions and groups, 
to his side, by promoting novel ideas. He also solicited their 
cooperation in his fight against the caliphate establishment. 

It is related that: “Once Sinbad grew strong, he vowed to avenge Abu 
Moslem’s blood. He claimed to the Iraqis that he was Abu Moslem’s 
messenger; furthermore, he said that Abu Moslem was alive and when 
Mansur made an attempt on his life, Abu Moslem appealed to his 
motherland’s almighty God, turned into a white dove, and flew away. 
And now, as I am told in a message from Abu Moslem, he is seated 
with Mahdi and Mazdak in a copper enclosure, and behold, soon all 
three will emerge—Abu Moslem will be the superior and Mazdak the 
vizier; someone came and brought me Abu Moslem’s letter. 

“When the Rafida heard the name Mahdi, and the Mazdakis heard 
the name Mazdak, the Rafida and Khorramdman flocked to Sinbad in 
large numbers, on horses and on foot, and Sinbad’s army grew to 
100,000. Any time that Sinbad sat around with the Zartoshtis he said 
that the government had befallen to the Arabs; and I have read that in 
a Sasanian book that was granted to me, and I will not return until I 
destroy the Ka’ba, that the Ka’ba has been propped up as a false sun. 
We will go on worshipping the sun in our hearts just as it was in the 
ancient times. He told the Khorramdman, ‘Mazdak is Shi’a and he 
instructs you to cooperate with the Shi’a to avenge Abu Moslem’s 
blood’ and said to the Zartoshtis to unite with the Shi’a and the 
Khorramdiman, as he rallied all three groups.”2 

Perhaps the beliefs and remarks that Nezam al-Molk attributes to 
Sinbad, in Siyasatnameh, are not devoid of forgery and prejudice, but in 
any case, it seems that Sinbad’s directives were not much different 


from those of the Abu Muslimiyya faction and a group of Ravandiyya. 
Tabari in a brief account of Sinbad’s short but gory rebellion says, 
“Most of Sinbad’s followers were mountain people. Abu Ja’far Mansur 
dispatched Juhar b. Murad al-Jili with 10,000 men to march against 
them. The two armies clashed at a location between Hamadan and 
Ray. Sinbad was defeated and nearly 60,000 of his men died, and 
their women and children were enslaved. Eventually Sinbad was killed 
by Lanan Tabari, somewhere between Tabarestan and Komesh.”204 

More recent sources have expanded on this. One among them, 
written in the 13t century, says that “... when Abu Moslem was 
killed, Sinbad invited the Zartoshtis from Ray and Tabarestan to 
retaliate Abu Moslem’s murder. Everyone allied with him and resolved 
to conquer Ghazvin. But the Ghazvin governor, in a nightly ambush, 
arrested all the Zartoshtis. He then sent them to Abu Ubaidah, Ray’s 
governor, in chains. Abu Ubaidah, based on earlier acquaintance, 
freed Sinbad and admonished him, ‘What is your business with the 
likes of these ordnances?’ Then after a few days he offered Sinbad and 
the restless bunch to stay and make Ray their home. There, Sinbad 
allied the people and waged war against Abu Ubaidah, while some of 
Abu Ubaidah’s troops also worked alongside him. Once Abu Ubaidah 
realized the situation, from fear of getting caught took refuge inside 
the city of Ray. Sinbad put Ray under siege and in a few days 
conquered it. He killed Abu Ubaidah and recovered Abu Moslem’s 
possessions—the provisions and weapons that Abu Moslem had left in 
Ray—and began recruiting fighters. In a short period he built up his 
army to 100,000 men, and brought the area from Ray to Nayshapar 
under control. 

Make a long story short, once Sinbad triumphed, he told his Muslim 
followers that when Mansur made an attempt on Abu Moslem’s life, 
Abu Moslem turned into a white bird and flew away, and now he 
keeps company with Mahdi in a fortress and has sent me to wipe off 
the dissenters from the face of the earth. The crowd ... grew 
enchanted and set out to serve him. But when the news of Sinbad’s 
emergence reached Mansur, he dispatched Juhar b. Murad with a 
massive army to suppress him. When Juhar reached Saveh, Sinbad 
with his organized 100,000-men army turned towards him. He 
captured Muslim women and children and mounted them on camels at 
the frontline. When the two armies at last came face to face the 
Muslim captives began screaming, ‘Shame! ya Muhammad, where are 
you that the Muslims’ matters have taken the last place and Islam has 
at once declined?’ Upon hearing the Muslims scream, Jahur ordered to 
frighten their camels. The camels turned around and startled Sinbad’s 
troops. Their columns broke, and not knowing the cause of the 
commotion, an alarmed Sinbad fled ...”205 It is written that in the 


battle, of Sinbad’s followers, so many were killed that their remains 
lingered in that area until year 300/913.20 

That was the exceptional brutality by which Sinbad’s movement was 
suppressed. After this defeat Sinbad fled to Tabarestan and sought 
refuge and assistance from Espahbod Khorshid. It is said that prince 
Khorshid sent his cousin Tas with presents, horses, and much 
paraphernalia to welcome Sinbad. When they met, Tas descended from 
his horse and greeted Sinbad. Still mounted on his horse, Sinbad 
returned his greeting. Tas became angry and said, ‘I am the cousin of 
the espahbod, who is sent to you as a sign of respect. Such disrespect 
is an affront.’ When Sinbad responded abrasively, Tis climbed his 
horse and in an opportune moment pierced Sinbad’s neck and killed 
him. Then Tis seized all Sinbad’s possessions and brought them to the 
espahbod. The Tabarestan prince was saddened and cursed Tis, and 
sent Sinbad’s head via a chamberlain by the name Piraz to the caliph. 
Thus Sinbad’s days came to an end. His fierce and short rebellion was 
quickly put out, but its flames soon became a blazing fire that 
scorched the caliphate’s tyrannical palace for centuries. 


Ostadsis (Ustadh Sis) 


Sinbad’s short, but fearsome and gory movement was still alive in 
the minds of Iranians when Ostadsis revolted. But his rebellion was 
not about Abu Moslem’s revenge—and apparently similar to 
Behafarid’s—it was in pursuit of the revival and reform of the Zartoshti 
faith. 

Transpired in 150/768 in Khorasan, Ostadsis’s rebellion, as related 
by Tabari, ibn Athir, and others, was joined by 300,000 men in a short 
time. They write that he was father to Ma’man’s Iranian mother, 
Marjil, which makes him Ma’min’s grandfather, and it was his son 
Ghaleb, with whose collaboration, Fadl b. Sahl Dhu’l-Ri’asatayn (man 
of the two commands) was killed.2°7 Not much is known about 
Ostadsis’s life prior to his rebellion only that—as inferred from the 
words of some historians—he was once a governor of Khorasan, and 
apparently an influential and respected civil official and ruler. Ya’qubi 
even says that for a time he refused to recognize Mahdi as Mansur’s 
successor, and narratives relate that prior to his khuruj he wielded 
much influence among the people of Khorasan who were once under 
the command of Abu Moslem—and that enabled him to raise a 
substantial army against the caliphate in a short time. 

Most historians have derived the account of Ostadsis wars from 
Tabari’s description, who writes: “One of the events of year 150/767 
is the revolt by Ostadsis, with the help of the people of Herat, 
Badghais, Sistan, and other cities in Khorasan. It is said that, once he 
took control of Khorasan, at the head of 300,000 fighters, he headed 


for Marvrad. Ajtham Marvradi and the people of Marvrid came out 
and fought them fiercely, but Ajtham was killed in the battle as were 
many of the Marvrad residents; and some of their commanders were 
routed. 

Mansur, who at the time lived in Barzan, Erbil, sent Khazim b. 
Khuzaymah al-Tamimi to Mahdi, the Khorasan governor. Mahdi 
tasked Khazim with defeating Ostadsis, and dispatched a few 
commanders with him. It is said that Mu’awiyah b. Abdullah, Mahdi’s 
vizier—while Mahdi was in Nayshapar—was undermining Khazim by 
writing to Khazim and other commanders and ordering them around. 
Khazim left his base camp, went to Mahdi in Nayshapar, and asked to 
speak privately with him. Mahdi was not alone—Mu’awiyah Abu 
Abdullah was with him. Mahdi told Khazim not to fear Mu’awiyah and 
to say what was on his mind, but Khazim remained silent until 
Mu’awiyah left. When they were alone, Khazim complained about 
Muw’awiyah’s conduct and ... declared that he would not fight Ostadsis 
unless he was given complete control—given permission to unfurl the 
banners of his commanders—and for Mahdi to write to them and order 
them to obey Khazim. Mahdi granted Khazim everything that he had 
asked for, and Khazim returned to the camp and began work as he 
saw best. He unfurled the banners of any commander he wished and 
entrusted them to anyone he chose. He brought back the soldiers who 
had absconded and added them to his men, but placed them in the 
rear of the army lines—not at the front—because of the terror they had 
endured from their last defeat. He prepared for battle and began 
digging trenches. 

Khazim put al-Haytham b. Shu’bah b. Zuhayr in charge of the right 
wing, and assigned Nahar b. Husayn al-Sohgdi to the left wing, Bakkar 
b. Moslem Aghili to the vanguard, and Athrar Khodai (Turarkhuda)—a 
Khorasan prince—over the rear guard. Khazim’s banner was held by 
al-Zibriqan and his standard by his freedman Bassam. With their help 
he began a deceptive maneuver, moving from place to place and from 
trench to trench, until the enemy, who was mostly on foot, was 
exhausted. Then Khazim disembarked in one spot, had a dugout 
excavated around his troops, and brought his companions and all that 
he needed inside. He installed four gates for the dugout and assigned 
4,000 of his chosen troops at each gate and another 2,000 to Bakkar b. 
Muslim, the commander of his vanguard, until they were 18,000 
altogether. 

Followers of Ostadsis came with their picks, shovels, and 
handbarrows to fill the trenches and enter the camp. They headed for 
the gate that Bakkar was assigned to, and they were so tenacious in 
their attack that Bakkar’s helpers were left with no choice but to 
escape. Once Bakkar realized that, he dismounted and rushed to the 


gate and shouted to his men, ‘You scums, do you want them to defeat 
the Muslims from the side that I guard!’ Around 50 of his tribesmen 
and relatives who were there came and defended the gate and held 
the enemy back. 

Then Harish, a Sagezi2°° man and a quick-witted companion of 
Ostadsis, started towards the gate that Khazim was guarding. As soon 
as Khazim found out, he sent a message to Haytham b. Sho’ba, who 
was guarding the right wing: ‘Come out of your gate and head in the 
opposite direction from Bakkar’s gate. These people are busy fighting 
and are making headway. When you come out and reach beyond their 
field of vision, go around and come out behind them.’ 

At the time, Khazim’s troops were awaiting the arrival of Abu Awn 
and Amr b. Salam b. Qutayba from Tokharestan. Khazim also sent 
someone to Bakkar to say, ‘When you see the banner of Hatham 
appearing from behind, yell, Allah-u Akbar, and say that the 
Tokharestan army has arrived.’ That is what Haytham’s companions 
did. Khazim came upon Harish Sagezi, and they drew their swords on 
each other. At this time they saw Haytham’s banner and his troops, 
and began yelling, ‘Tokharestanis are coming.’ Seeing Harish’s troops 
without support, Khazim’s men rushed to them while Haytham’s 
fighters attacked them with spears and arrows. Nahar b. Hassin and 
his men from the left wing and Bakkar b. Muslim with his troops, too, 
rushed to them. And so, Ostadsis’s men were defeated; the Muslims 
put many of them to sword. Nearly 70,000 of them were killed, 
14,000 were taken captive, and Ostadsis and a small group of his men 
took refuge in the mountains. 

The 14,000 captives were taken to Khazim. He ordered them 
beheaded, then left for the mountain where Ostadsis had taken 
shelter, and besieged them until they accepted Abu Awn’s judgement 
and came down from the mountain. Khazim ordered Ostadsis and his 
sons put in chains and freed 30,000 others. He put Abu Awn’s 
judgement into effect and gave each of them two sets of garments, and 
wrote a letter to Mahdi letting him know that God gave him victory; 
Mahdi in turn reported it to Mansur. But Muhammad b. Umar al- 
Waqidi (c. 748-822) has cited that Ostadsis began his revolt in 150 
AH, and it was in 151/767 when he fled.” 209 

Tabari’s narrative about Khazim’s deceptive act has been faithfully 
recounted by others such as ibn Athir2!° and ibn Khaldan.2!! 
Nonetheless, the ending of Ostadsis remains ambiguous. Tabari’s 
phrase, “Khazim wrote to Mahdi that God gave him victory, and his 
enemy ruin,” suggests that Ostadsis was killed after his capture. 
However, the historians who have derived the narrative from Tabari 
have said nothing explicit about Ostadsis’s death, just as Tabari did 
not. It seems that he was sent to Baghdad with his sons and they were 


killed there. Occasional references made in Parsi and Arabic books do 
not add to the narrative related by Tabari and ibn Athir. What seems 
certain, though, is that Ostadsis’s movement, like that of Sinbad, 
encompassed both political and religious facets. 

Accusations of claims of prophecy by Ostadsis, and blasphemy and 
debauchery, openly committed by his followers, indicate that in his 
emergence, too, religion was the strongest motive. Some historians 
have tried to reckon him as one of the prophesied, whose emergence 
people expected in the Zartoshti traditions.2!2 They have alleged that 
Ostadsis had claims of prophesy and that people flocked to him for 
that reason, however, that is doubtful. The fact is that he had many 
followers in Sistan—the promised land where all the prophesied 
Mazdayasnan appear. There, like anywhere else, his call was received 
with joy and excitement. In the same year that Ostadsis rebelled in 
Khorasan, in Bost2!3 too, apparently, to his aid, “a man by the name of 
Mohammad b. Shaddad rose up. He was joined by Aruyeh al-Majoosi 
and a large group, and when he got strong set forth for Sistan.”214 
Added to that, Ostadsis had rebelled approximately at the end of the 
first millennium after the rise of the Parthian, but even so, it seems 
unlikely that—with all the descriptions and stipulations that Zartoshti 
narratives and traditions offer about the “prophesied”—Ostadsis would 
have been considered the “promised” in place of “Hushidar”, 
“Hushidar mah”, or “Soushian.” 


Widespread Rebellions 


In any case, the loathing that the Iranians felt for the Arabs caused 
them participate in any event that bore the color of insurrection 
against the caliphs. Ostadsis’s movement went down in a bloodbath, 
but around this time the people of Taleghan and Damavand rebelled. 
The caliph sent a commander by the name Amr b. Ala’ to suppress 
them. He crushed the rebels and invaded their cities. Many of Daylam 
inhabitants were taken captive in this outburst. Prior to this date and 
afterwards too, people of Tabarestan fought many times against the 
Arab atrocities. These uprisings were not only in rejection of the 
Arabs; anger and spite was leveled at Islam as well. 

Ibn Hazm, a Muslim historian says: “Thanks to the vastness of their 
country and their domination over all peoples and nations, Iranians 
were of such greatness and high status that they held themselves as 
freemen and the others as slaves. When their government was 
overthrown by the Arabs, they took it very hard, and the fact that they 
regarded the Arabs as the most abject of all people, doubled their pain 
and suffering. Consequently they revolted numerous times in the hope 
that by fighting they may free themselves from the grip of Islam.” 215 

In Tabarestan in 141/758, Espahbod Khorshid decreed that all Arabs, 


and even all the Iranians who had converted to Islam, were to be 
killed. The harsh anti-Arab rebellion that transpired was ruthlessly put 
down by the Arabs. When Espahbod Khorshid found himself defeated, 
he drank the poison stored under his ring-stone and died. 

The many forms of brutalities that the Arabs committed in 
suppressing the rebellions did not stop the Iranians from pursuing 
their cause. Torture, killing, imprisonment and exile only rendered 
them more resolved in their pursuit. Even rebellions started by Turks 
and Arabs against the caliphate establishment enjoyed Iranian 
support. When Yusuf b. Ibrahim, known as Barm—who was a Thagif 
mawala—rebelled in Bokhara he found many supporters among the 
people of Khorasan, whereby Soghd and Fergana rebelled too. 


CHAPTER 6 


BEYOND AMUDARYA (OXUS 
RIVER) 


Transoxiana 


Around the time that the last flicker of the dying Sasanian flame was 
extinguished by the crime of an unknown Marv miller, spurred by 
Mahoe Souri, perhaps there were Iranians—in cities of Tisfan, Shashtar, 
Nahavand, Estakhr, Ray, and others—whose hopeful gaze were 
transfixed beyond Marv, awaiting fresh news any day. Yazdgerd 
himself, before falling prey to Mahoe Souri’s treasonous act, was 
conceivably looking optimistically to the other side of Amadarya. And 
perhaps for this reason he had sent letters and envoys with presents 
and offerings to China, in the hope that maybe with the help of the 
Chinese Khaghan, and the people, and rulers on the other side of 
Amadarya, he could succeed in recovering—in Marv, Amadarya, and 
even Samarkand and Bokhara—what he had lost in Tisfan, Shash and 
Nahavand. 

In fact, most Transoxiana cities and villages, beyond Amadarya, 
carried hallmarks of Iran. Bokhara and its surrounding areas and 
towns—although they quartered some Turks—being situated on the 
peripheries of Khorasan, were considered Iranian cities. People of 
Bokhara, located on the edges of Soghd’s Zarafshan spoke Dari,?!° and 
their rulers were called Bokhar Khodat. However, it seems in this land 
Zartoshti faith was not as widespread as it was in Khorasan. Bokhara’s 
Buddhist temple has been cited in books, and the name Bokhara itself 
has its root in Bahar or Vahar, which is said to be a term for Buddhist 
temple. And perhaps the prevalence of Buddhism in this and other 
cities of Transoxiana was the reason that no one from these cities 
rushed to help Yazdgerd and his sons. 

Samarkand too was an Iranian city, and although around this time it 
was ruled by Turkish Tarkhans, its inhabitants spoke Dari with a local 
accent, as was done in its surrounding villages and rural communities. 
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Other well-known cities of Transoxiana were Kesh and Nakhashb of 
Sogdiana. Sogdiana that has also been called Soghd was one of the 
oldest Iranian provinces, which is mentioned in Avesta, and is cited in 
Dariush’s inscriptions as the eighteenth Iranian province. In this and 
cities of Fergana, although around this time there was intermarriage 
between Iranians and Turks as well as between Iranians and 
Hephthalites; Iranians remained loyal to their language, ethnicity, and 
ancient history. In most of these cities people reminisced about old 
Iranian legends with joy and excitement. In Bukhara and perhaps 
other places they even sang songs about the “Blood of Siavash” that 
was shed by Taranian. Persian was spoken in Oshrasana and in 
Khwarazm too and in all these cities Iran’s ancient history and Iranian 
peoples’ legends were popular and widespread. 

At the time when Iranian cities in Iraq, Pars, Azerbaijan, Shoosh, 
Nahavand, Ray, and Khorasan were under the Arab rule, cities of 
Transoxiana—that at any rate were considered Iranian cities—had 
remained safe from the Arab larceny. Arabs had tyrannized, foraged, 


and desecrated Khorasan early on, but had not been able to take hold 
of the other side of Amadarya until 53/673. 

Around then, Mu’awiyah appointed Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad, a fearless 
and cruel Umayyad commander, to rule Khorasan. At this time 
Bokhara Khodat, its longtime ruler, had died. Tughshada, his infant 
son, and his mother, Khatan, the Queen Regent, survived him. During 
Khatan’s time Arabs came to Bokhara a few times, and each time she 
sued for peace and paid tribute.2!7 In 674, ibn Ziyad crossed Amidarya 
and headed for Bokhara. He captured some of the flourishing villages 
of Bokhara and their surrounding hamlets and communities, and 
engaged Khatan in brutal battles. As war went on, the Arabs uprooted 
orchards, destroyed villages, took many captives and seized booty. 


Bokhara Khattin 


Sometime later, Sa’eed b. Osman replaced Ubayd Allah as the 
Khorasan emir. In his army, in addition to ghazis and mujahids, ex- 
convicts—thieves, bandits, and killers—served in great numbers. They 
had come along in the hope of sacking Khorasan cities and seizing 
booty. With such a predatory army, for a while Sa’eed b. Osman made 
inroads on the other side of Amadarya and looted and took prisoners, 
but he could not conquer Samarkand or Bokhara and had to settle for 
collecting levies. In Bokhara however, he acted toward Queen Regent, 
Khatan, kindly and gently. Some have alleged Khatin accepted him as a 
friend and that the relationship developed into a romantic liaison. 
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It is said, “Once Sa’eed made peace with Khatan and reached Bokhara 
he became ill. Khatan came to visit him. She had a pouch filled with 
gold coins. From it she took out two small items and said, ‘I will keep 


one for myself and give one to you to eat and get well.’ That left 
Sa’eed curious about what it is that the Khatan dispenses with such 
dearness and distinction. When she left, Sa’eed took a look at it. It was 
nothing but a dried-out date. The next day he ordered his men to 
bring five camel loads of fresh dates to Khatin. She opened the 
saddlebags and saw the dates, then took out her own date to compare; 
it was the same. She went to Sa’eed to apologize and said, ‘We do not 
have much of this commodity. I had kept these two dates for years in 
case I become ill.’ Further, it is said Khatan was sweet and very 
beautiful and Sa’eed became besotted with her. People of Bokhara 
wrote songs in Bokhara language about their affair.”218 


Qutayba ibn Muslim 


At any rate, the inroads made by Ubayd Allah Ziyad and Sa’eed b. 
Osman in their first raids across Amidarya did not add to Muslim 
territories. Unable to export Islam to Transoxiana, they contented 
themselves with seizing booty, levying taxes, and taking captives. 
Muslim b. Ziyad, Ubayd Allah’s brother, and a few others who came to 
rule Khorasan flaunted and paraded in Transoxiana, but except for 
raiding, killing, and pillaging every few years accomplished nothing. 
Transoxiana did not submit to the Arabs fully, until 86/705 when 
Qutayba b. Muslim Bahili (669-715/716) was appointed Khorasan 
emir by Hajjaj. 

Ibn Qutayba—much like his superior, Hajjaj—was one of the cruelest 
and most fearless of all Arab commanders. In pillaging, killing, and 
tyrannizing the citizens of Khwarazm, Tokharestan, and Transoxiana, 
he did what no one had done before or after. 

To invade Bokhara in 710, he camped near Paykand, a prosperous 
commercial town outside of Bokhara, and put it under siege until the 
town fell. He then left one of his men in charge there and headed for 
Bokhara. The residents of Paykand, however, rebelled against the 
lawlessness of the usurpers and killed the Arab emir. When Qutayba 
received the news he ordered his army to turn back and proceeded to 
ransack Paykand. He declared people’s lives and possessions mobah 
(can be taken with impunity). The Arabs reaped much from this 
killing and looting; they demolished the Paykand temple and took 
away all and any valuables and rare novelties that they found. 

Bokhara too was taken by storm. A peace accord was drawn and 
Qutayba imposed a yearly tax; whereby 200,000 dirhams were to go 
to the caliph’s coffers and 10,000 dirhams to the Khorasan emir. In 
addition he ordered half of the residents’ homes and fields be given to 
the Muslims; and those living in the fringes of the city provide fodder 
for the Arabs’ horses.219 And so the Arabs invaded Bokhara and 
became housemates with the dehghans. Those who found living with 


the Arabs a disgrace had no alternative but to move out of their 
homes, thus leaving the city to the Arabs. Bokhara was transformed 
into a Muslim city; mosques were erected over the ruins of fire 
temples and the precious metal bazaar, Makh,220 where carpenters and 
painters—perhaps until a short time earlier—were crafting idols and 
images, lost its luster. Qutayba eventually installed one of his men in 
Bokhara as the emir and headed for Samarkand. 


Invasion of Samarkand 


But Samarkand was not conquered easily. Qutayba put the city 
under siege for a while; the city residents defied the siege, while 
Qutayba and his army waited outside the city for a long time. About 
the conquest of Samarkand, which inevitably was accomplished with 
much looting, killing, and brutality, the story related in some history 
books, brings to mind Homer’s tale of the Trojan War. It is written 
when Qutayba’s wait behind the gates of Samarkand dragged on, the 
Samarkand dehghan sent him a message that said, ‘You will not be 
able to unlock the city, even if you stayed behind its gates all your 
life, as it has come in our books that no one can achieve this feat, 
except for a man by the name Palan, and your name is not Palan.’ Upon 
hearing this, cries of Allah-u Akbar filled the air, as Qutayba and his 
men joyfully yelled out Samarkand shall be conquered by us, because 
Qutayba means Palan (camel saddle). 

At any rate the lengthy siege urged the assailants to resort to a 
stratagem. Qutayba ordered his men to build several wooden crates 
whose doors could be opened and closed from the inside. He stuffed a 
fighter in each, sealed the crates, and sent a message to the dehghan 
that he would soon leave the gates of Samarkand and head for 
Chaghanian. He added that he would need to leave behind some 
weaponry and possessions, which he would pack in crates and send to 
the dehghan as a pledge, and asked that they’d be restored to him if he 
were to return safely. The unsuspecting Samarkand dehghan accepted 
Qutayba’s request, and the crates made it inside the city gate. When 
night fell, the fighters broke out of the crates, wielded their swords 
and put anyone that they crossed on their way to the gate to the 
sword. There, they killed the guards and opened the gate for Qutayba 
fighters to storm inside. The dehghan—unable to resist—fled and 
Samarkand fell into the enemy hands...221 

Perhaps the conquest of Samarkand was not accomplished by such a 
“Trojan Horse” ruse, and perhaps too this account is filled with 
hyperbole and allegories, but there appears to be no doubt that 
Qutayba conquered Samarkand dishonestly and contrary to the 
Muslims’ accord. Prior to Qutayba’s arrival in Khorasan, Sa’eed b. 
Uthman—the former Khorasan emir—had apparently made peace with 


the Samarkand dehghan by imposing 700,000 dirhams kharaj and 
taking 100,000 men hostage, in exchange for ceasing to interfere with 
Samarkand, its residents and their faith. Since then the Samarkand 
dehghans had operated on the basis of this accord, for both the Arabs 
and the inhabitants of Samarkand upheld it. However, after the 
invasion of Samarkand, Qutayba expelled its residents from their 
homes and settled his own men in their houses; it is not hard to 
envision the bloodshed and the devastation that took place in a 
situation such as this. 

It is said that once Caliph Umar b. Abd al-Aziz (r. 717-720) was 
seated, inhabitants of Samarkand took their grievances to him and 
lamented about Qutayba invading their city with brutality and taking 
their homes—thus violating the accord that the Arabs had made with 
the Samarkand dehghan. Umar b. Aziz ordered one of his judges to 
look into their petition and offer a just decree. The judge ordered the 
Arabs and the people of Samarkand to once again battle over the 
Samarkand gate. If the Arabs won, Samarkand would be considered a 
city taken by curse; otherwise they would conclude another treaty. 

Clearly this edict did not change the life of the people of Samarkand 
whose city and homes had fallen into Arab hands unlawfully, but the 
narrative shows that the conquest of Samarkand by Qutayba 
continued to be seen as an unwarranted deception.222 Apparently, the 
deception that Qutayba resorted to was with the intention of invading 
Samarkand, taking the inhabitants captive, and seizing their properties 
and possessions. At any rate, this conquest devastated Samarkand, and 
the dehghans and the elites had no choice but to write its elegy. 

After the invasion of Samarkand, Qutayba installed a garrison there 
and rushed to other cities in Transoxiana. He invaded Chaghanian, 
Kesh, and Nakhashb, and most cities on the other side of Amadarya, as 
well as Khwarazm and Tokharestan, and he sacked every city with the 
same brutality.223 And although he was eventually killed by Arab 
soldiers,224 the cities beyond Amadarya had been destroyed, and with it 
hopes and dreams of the troubled former elites of Tisfin and 
Nahavand. 

Thereafter, until the fall of the Marwanids (715-747), the Arabs 
wielded complete control in cities of Transoxiana. Iranian dehghans, 
amirs, and princes of these cities who had, for the most part, accepted 
Islam in appearance, secretly preserved their own faith as they aided 
the Arabs in collecting kharaj and milking the destitute, while 
frequently fighting amongst themselves.225 Qutayba cleverly took 
advantage of these conflicts—which he often helped create—in order to 
capture the Transoxiana cities. When disagreements grew between the 
emirs of Chaghanian and his neighboring cities, Qutayba launched 
attacks on these cities with the pretext of supporting the Chaghanian 


emir; and when the Khwarazm emir faced uprising by the Khwarazm 
dehghans he made their support an excuse and invaded Khwarazm. 226 
He then proceeded to massacre a large section of their population.22”, 
228 

At any rate, throughout the Umayyad era, Arabs were the sole power 
in Transoxiana. Doubtless, there too, Umayyad’s ruthless policies, 
which were deeply contemptuous of the mawali and the Ajam, were 
cause for anger and discontent. As a result, whenever a determined 
Kharijite rose up against them in Khorasan, so too many in 
Transoxiana cities enlisted to support him. Therefore, Abu Moslem’s 
call spread like wildfire, as many in these cities joined the order of 
Siyah Jamegan. Apparently, emergence of Abu Moslem, for a while, 
brought a ray of hope to people—that perhaps they could free 
themselves from the Arab yoke and re-claim their past freedom and 
independence. With the undue murder of Abu Moslem they, once 
again, descended into despair. That, in little time drove them to 
support Is’haq the Turk when he rebelled. 


Is’haq al-Turk 


It is not well known who Is’haq was. One narrative describes him a 
descendent of Zaid b. Ali, and a claimant of imamate. Another account 
says he was a simple man from Transoxiana who claimed to 
communicate with the jinnis. Apparently his identity remained 
concealed because he found it expedient to assume different identities, 
based on the occasion, and when among different factions. 

At any rate Is’>haq was an adherent of Abu Moslem and was called the 
Turk, because according to some narratives at one point he had 
travelled among the Turks, by order from Abu Moslem, to promote his 
message.222 And when Abu Moslem’s companions fled to different 
cities after his assassination, Is’haq went to Turkestan, began his call 
there, and people flocked to him. It is said in Transoxiana he claimed 
to be Zarathustra’s successor, and even claimed Zarathustra was to be 
resurrected soon to reveal his religion, and thus apparently his call 
became widespread in Khorasan. 


Veiled Prophet 


But the most significant movement that transpired in 
Transoxiana—in retaliation for the slaying of Abu Moslem—was 
Moghanna’s (d. c. 783) rebellion. It was a few years after Ostadsis 
episode in Khorasan that Transoxiana witnessed the uprising of this 
masked warrior from Marv, as he made new and extraordinary claims. 
His true face cannot be sketched out clearly through the mist that 
surrounds his life. And what the historians and writers of Kitab al- 
Mihal wa1-Nihal, have written about him is, undoubtedly, not without 


bias and malevolence. 

They write “His name was Hashem ben Hakeem, and he came from 
Kazeh, a village in the vicinity of Marv. He was originally a goldsmith, 
who later studied material sciences. He also learned magic, spells, and 
trickery, and claimed to be a prophet. Being exceedingly clever, he 
became an expert sorcerer by reading his forefathers’ science 
books.”230 

Historians have all applauded Hashem b. Hakeem’s exceptional 
mastery in areas of trickery and subterfuge. The Nakhashb Moon that 
was presumed to be his miracle is an example of his ingenuity. It is 
said, “In Nakhashb, one of the cities of Transoxiana, there was a well. 
Moghanna by magic built an object in the shape of moon that was 
seen to come out of a well in Nakhashb, night after night, rise a bit, 
and then disappear into the well again.”231 The Nakhashb moon has 
been frequently cited by Iranian and Arab poets,?32 but its truth and 
circumstances are not clear. Although people assumed that Moghanna 
made this moon rise from the well by magic, this feat was in reality 
accomplished by scientific artifice and mathematical skills, for later 
on, a large bowl of mercury was excavated from the bottom of the 
well. 233 

At any rate, history books relate that Hashem b. Hakim was one of 
Abu Moslem’s companions and a colonel in his army. It is then not 
without cause that once Moghanna publicized his call, Abu Moslem’s 
reflection became clearly visible in his statements and echoed in his 
views. He ranked Abu Moslem higher than a prophet and even 
declared him divine. He claimed Abu Moslem’s spirit had been 
transferred to him and now he was the deity.234 

Hashem b. Hakeem wore a mask of green or gold silk at all times, so 
that no one could see his face, hence he become known as al- 
Moghanna (the Veiled One). His followers claimed he wanted to 
shield people from the rays emanating from his face. That is refuted 
by his enemies who say that mask was to cover his unsightly 
appearance. They also claim he was short, bald, and blind in one eye. 

According to Abu Rayhan, “al-Moghanna declared, ‘I am God, but in 
order to be seen, I have assumed a physical body.’ Then he travelled 
beyond Oxus to Kesh and Nasaf, where he began correspondence with 
the Khaghan and invited him to his faith. Then the Sepeed Jamegan 
(White Raiments) and the Turks congregated around him and he 
declared sharing other people’s wives and properties mobah. He 
sanctioned Mazdak’s statutes, killed anyone who opposed him, 
defeated the many armies that Caliph Mahdi sent to defeat him and 
ruled for fourteen years.”235 During this time many in Soghd, Bokhara, 
Nakhashb, and Kesh accepted his faith and rebelled against the 
caliphate. It is written that on the battlefield, at times of fear and 


panic, the war-cry of his followers was, “Aye, Hashem help us!”,226 as 
if appealing to God. These Sepeed Jamegan robbed caravans and sacked 
cities and villages, took women and children captive and inflicted 
great harm. They demolished mosques and put the Muezzin237 and 
those at their namaz prayers to sword.238 When the news of Moghanna 
first reached Khorasan, Humyd b. Qahtaba, Khorasan’s emir, issued an 
arrest warrant for him. Moghanna escaped his village and went into 
hiding. However, when he realized that in Transoxiana a great many 
people have answered his call and are publicly professing their faith, 
he decided to move to the other side of Amadarya. Qahtaba sent one 
hundred mounted troops to stop him on the shores of Amidarya. But 
while the soldiers marched up and down waiting to capture him as he 
attempts to cross, Moghanna came to the river bank with thirty-six 
men, threw down a raft and crossed the river. 

He went to Kesh and took control of the province as people flocked 
to him. There, on the Saam Mountain was a fortress, extremely hard 
to breach.239 It held cultivated fields and orchards, and a stream ran 
through it. By Moghanna’s order a yet more invincible fortress was 
built inside it, in which he stockpiled ample goods and riches and 
posted guards to protect it. And Sepeed Jamegan grew in numbers. 240 

Gradually Moghanna and his Sepeed Jamegan became so powerful 
that King Benyat b. Toghashdeh of Bokhara abandoned Islam for 
Moghanna’s faith. And to the caliph’s chagrin the Sepeed Jamegan’s 
interference grew harassingly large.241 For years Moghanna and his 
followers defied the Arab sardars that the caliph was sending to 
suppress them. The account of these wars can be found in history 
books. And as Baghdad was beleaguered under their pressure, many a 
times Caliph Mahdi, feeling helpless, wept from fear of this group.242 
Eventually Mahdi dispatched a massive army to Transoxiana and put 
Moghanna under siege in his city. In the end, when Moghanna became 
certain of his death, he committed suicide by jumping into a kiln, to 
burn rather than to fall into enemy hands. However, when the Arabs 
stormed his fortress they found his body in the furnace, severed his 
head, and sent it to Halab to Mahdi. 

An astonishing tale about Moghanna’s ending appears in History of 
Bokhara. The story is related by a dehghan from Kesh who said, “My 
grandmother was one of the women in Moghanna’s fortress. This is 
what she said, ‘One day, as was Moghanna’s custom, he seated the 
women for them to eat and drink. He then put poison in the wine and 
poured some in each woman’s cup, and said once I drink my cup, you 
should all drink up yours. All the women drank, but I secretly emptied 
the wine in my shirt. When they fell to their death, I threw myself 
among them and pretended to be dead. Next Moghanna got up, seeing 
that all the women were dead; he went to his ghulam and chopped off 


his head. He then went to the kiln that he had ordered fired up for 
three days, took off his clothes and leaped into the kiln. Smoke rose 
up from the kiln. I went to look, but saw no sign of him. There was no 
one alive in the compound. He burnt himself because he always said 
when my people rebel, I will rise to the sky and from there bring 
angels down from heaven to chastise them. He burnt himself so people 
say he went to heaven to bring angels and free us, and his faith 
endures in this world.’ After that the woman opened the gate of the 
fortress ...”243 

This story no doubt has a fairytale quality, but what all historians 
agree on is that Moghanna killed himself before the Arabs entered his 
citadel. And that was how the life of Nakhashb God or Khorasan’s 
veiled prophet, ended.244 And the Nakhashb moon that shone in the 
Transoxiana sky briefly, while it lasted, was the source of hope for 
those who had been driven to rebellion by the humiliations of the 
Arab oppressors. 

The Transoxiana Sepeed Jamegan remained adherent to Moghanna’s 
religion long after his death. The author of Hodizd al-Alam,245 Birani, 
Moghaddasi, and author of History of Bokhara, have all made reference 
to their presence in Transoxiana.24° Aufi in the beginning of the 
seventh century hijra says, “and today some of Moghanna’s adherents 
live in Transoxiana and make their living by farming. They call them 
Sepeed Jamegan. They conceal their faith. No one has been able to 
uncover the reality of their customs and beliefs.”247 

What Aufi said still holds true; indeed, in books about Sepeed Jamegan 
one cannot find the truth about their faith and practices. That could 
explain why authors of these books are not of the same mind about 
the Sepeed Jamegan’s beliefs. Some assumed them to be of 
Khorramdman; some believed them zandiks or linked them with the 
Shi’a, while others ascribed them as Mazdakis.248 In the remarks 
attributed to them too, there is something of all these religions and 
beliefs. About the color of their garb and emblem, the central belief is 
they wore white in opposition to the Abbasid Siyah Jamegan. However, 
white was also the characteristic color of emblem and garb of the 
Zartoshti clergy, as it was of Mani followers24°— and undoubtedly in 
this period there were many Manavis in Soghd and Transoxiana. 25° 

Thus perhaps white garment was customary among Moghanna’s 
followers because his faith had a tint of Mani’s, or at a minimum one 
can conceivably imagine—in order to advance his goals—Moghanna 
tried to bring harmony among beliefs of the many Manavis who lived 
in Transoxiana with the Zartoshtis and Khorramdinan. Hence it is not 
without reason that historians have linked him and charged him with 
all these religions.251 


CHAPTER 7 


THE CITY OF ONE THOUSAND 
AND ONE NIGHTS 


Construction of Baghdad 


The day that Kufa greeted the caliphate of Abul Abbas al-Saffah (r. 
749-754); Damascus lost its longstanding luster and glory. The court 
of the Abbasid caliphate—having been established by the efforts of the 
people of Khorasan—inevitably had to be closer to Khorasan. 
Damascus was near the borders with Rome, too distant from the far- 
flung areas of the vast Islamic Empire, and its people continued to be 
staunch supporters of the Marwanids and Sufyanids. For the newly 
established Abbasid that had come to power with the help of the 
chivalrous Iranians and the mawali, no place was more appropriate 
than Iraq; it was the first place where Iranians and Arabs clashed and 
it was closer to the cities of Khorasan, yet not far from the Arab land. 

But in Iraq no city was fitting all the facets of the caliphate. Kufa was 
loyal to Ali’s family, and Basra seemed too remote. It was imperative 
to build a new city worthy of hosting the Abbasid court. Apparently, 
for this reason Saffah built the city of Hashimiyah near Kufa, and 
based his caliphate there, though a while later he moved his court to 
Anbar. After him, his brother Mansur resolved to find a better spot for 
his court. 

The account of the construction of Baghdad?52 is described as the 
following. Mansur “commissioned an astute team to scout a suitable 
location for his caliphate darbar. They chose the site of today’s 
Baghdad, and Mansur came and liked the spot ... A wise Nestorian 
said to Mansur, ‘ya Commander of the Faithful, one of the virtues of 
this location is that it is positioned between Tigris and Euphrates;253 
for at times of war these two rivers could serve as defensive moats. 
Another is that foods and provisions can be shipped here; from 
Diyarbakir downstream the Tigris, through Basra from the sea, via the 
Euphrates from Damascus, and from Khorasan and Ajam land on the 
Tamara River. Being located between two rivers also means that the 
city can be made inaccessible to the enemy by cutting off the bridges 
to it. Yet another advantage of this location is standing between Mosul 
and Basra, where land, mountains, and the sea are all close at hand.’ 

“Mansur thrilled with such praise, sent word far and wide for 
masters, engineers, and workers to come and help build his capital. 


Once the foundation was laid he placed the first brick with his own 
hands, and ordered to make the curtain walls 170 feet thick at the 
base and 70 feet high. They built Mansur’s residence at the center of 
the city and when at the end they totaled the cost, it had run up to 
4,833,000 dirhams.” 254 


The City of One Thousand and One Nights 


And so Baghdad was built—a world-city destined to rule the entire 
Islamic territory for a very long time. They called it Madinat as-Salam 
(City of Peace). But it came to be known as Baghdad, the name of a 
hamlet in its vicinity that it engulfed.255 And because it rested near the 
ruins of Tisfan, it inherited Tisfin’s civilization and magnificence. 
During the reign of Haran al-Rashid and his son Ma’man, Baghdad 
grew much larger and witnessed the tales of One Thousand and One 
Nights being played out there, as it became the stage for it. 
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The Round25¢ City of Baghdad between 767 and 912 CE, by William Muir 
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As the metropolis of Baghdad swallowed up the neighboring villages, 
numerous gardens and recreation centers were built and lofty homes 
and exquisite palaces were erected. During the reign of Ma’min, 
Baghdad’s splendor and opulence grew enough to remind one of Tisfan 
and ancient Babel. It is claimed that at this time 60,000 public baths 


and 300,000 mosques operated in Baghdad—possibly an 
exaggeration.257 Merchants and traders from any city and land stopped 
there, and its caravansaries were always crowded with merchants and 
travelers from all places. 

Haran al-Rashid’s darbar possessed a legendary opulence. Kings from 
all around the world sent their envoys and diplomats to this 
magnificent darbar—among them Charlemagne, king of the Franks. 
Those days Baghdad boasted rivalry with Rome and viewed 
Constantinople inferior, just as Tisfan had done during the Sasanian, 
not long before. Baghdad worried Bosphorus too, for its forces drew 
near the gates of the proud and famous Constantinople many times, 
and these wars and campaigns filled the magical tales of the One 
Thousand and One Nights with glory and grandeur. 

And so Baghdad became an incomparable city. The caliph’s palaces 
and those of other elites— with their harem-saras25* and their many 
khajehes and kanizes—gave this fanciful city a special grandeur. With 
their magnificent carpets, vessels, and elegant curtains, the caliphate 
palaces revived the memory and splendor of the Ayvan Kasra and the 
Baharestan carpet, and its golden medallion and zarmosht25°—all of 
which had been plundered and gone missing when Madjz’in fell. At the 
same time the customs of the caliphate darbar, whose Iranian viziers 
wore the characteristic Iranian costumes, hats and gold jewelry 
evoked the memory of the era of Tisfan’s magnificence. 


The Baghdad Caliph 


It was this dazzling sense of glory that had made Baghdad the 
pilgrim’s qibla and the world’s Mecca—the city that embraced the 
caliphate’s court, collected taxes and tribute from the entire world of 
Islam, and was awash in gold, jewelry and riches. But where did all 
this wealth come from, if not through plundering the people? Even as 
the Abbasids adopted new policies and abandoned the Marwanids’ 
prejudices and harshness towards the mawali, they continued the 
greediness of the Damascus caliphs and amassing obscene wealth. 

When the first Abbasid caliph, Abul-Abbas Saffah, died, he left 
behind nothing but nine robes, four shirts, five pairs of pants, four 
hoods, and three silk garments. Mansur, his successor, having 
voraciously amassed wealth, left behind nearly 600 million dinars. At 
his deathbed Mansur told his son Mahdi, ‘With the fortune that I have 
stockpiled in this city you can continue to feed the army and pay for 
border expenses, even if no kharaj is levied for the next ten years.’ 
Haran’s wealth was also immeasurable. He left 900 million dirhams 
behind, despite all the extravagance, lavishness, and generosity that 
have been attributed to him. So too stories told about Amin and 
Ma’man, speak of their fabulous riches. 


Clearly it was not through just and fair practices that the caliphs 
accumulated wealth. In order to accrue that, it was necessary to 
plunder the Arabs and the dehghans and extricate and seize assets of 
cities and villages. 

“Mahdi”—whose coming was promised to the people of Khorasan at 
the end of the Umayyad era—emerged in the Abbasid era, but he did 
not lessen the cruelty and injustices that had consumed the Islamic 
world. Mansur and Haran’s greed, and bribery of their venal agents 
brought back the era of Hajjaj b. Yusuf and Caliph Hashim. The hope 
that had propelled the downtrodden, to rise in support of Banu Abbas 
and to re-establish justice and equality among all Muslims, 
disappeared as if it had been a mirage. At the time of Abul-Abbas, 
Sharik b. Shaikh al-Mahri, who had rebelled in Bokhara, remarked, 
‘We did not support the house of the prophet to witness such 
bloodshed and injustice.’2°° 

The chain of mutinies and revolts by individuals such as Sinbad, 
Ostadsis, and Moghanna in Khorasan and Transoxiana, which one 
after another threatened the caliphate, were ignited by these 
injustices. As were the rebellions by Kharijites that reared their head 
here and there every once in a while, and Yusuf al-Barm’s revolt 
whose only purpose he claimed to be, ‘Enjoining good and forbidding 
wrong.’261 They all indicate that the tyranny and crimes of the 
Marwanids era had not abated, just as some historians claim that there 
were many who sighed:262 

O would that the tyranny of the children of Marwan might return to us, 

And would that the justice of the children of Abbas were in hell-fire! 

This was not astonishing because the agents’ enactment of the 
extortionist policies of the caliphs all over added evermore to people’s 
discontent. And in this the conditions were no different from the 
Umayyad era. 

In cities, emirs and governors embezzled the merchants and the 
affluent, and in the countryside, their allied bandits bled the farmers 
and the dehghans. Artisans and even troops were not better off, and no 
one’s outcry would reach the caliph’s ears. 

To provide for the enormous expenditures of the caliph’s darbar that 
was awash in debauchery and extravagance, people were forced to 
pay all manners of taxes and levies. A thousand families would come 
to be destitute so that the caliph—after a night of drinking—could 
shower his poets, musicians, clowns, and cup-bearers with dinars and 
jewelry. The innocent blood of hundreds of people was shed to enable 
the caliph’s servants to garnish his colorful sofreh (spread) with 
bountiful blessings. 

The handouts that have often been attributed to the caliphs are so 
beyond compare that it makes one doubt the accuracy of the 


narratives. Many a time they filled a clown’s mouth with gold and 
jewelry as the prize for a dirty joke, or rewarded a poet for a couplet 
in their praise, with a musical instrument, garments, slaves, and 
property. Caliph al-Hadi (r. 785-786) awarded one of his lackeys four 
hundred camels loaded with gold and garments, and Rashid gave a 
poet four hundred of his own frocks. Their viziers similarly acted 
perilously generous. The largess and the liberal spending that have 
been attributed to the House of Barmak are exceptionally dazzling. To 
have been so loose with their riches shows that the viziers, like the 
caliphs, were not bound by fairness in gathering wealth. 


Abbasid Government 


In reality the Abbasid government was itself treasonous and 
deceitful. They achieved their status through the painful sacrifices of 
the mawali and the Khorasan’s braves, but they never properly valued 
these devoted followers; not only that, but they deceitfully killed all 
those who had selflessly worked to get them to power. Abu Salmeh 
Khalal became victim to the caliph’s suspicions despite all the efforts 
that he made in publicizing the Abbasid’s cause. The same 
inauspicious and sad fate ensnared Abu Moslem—who fostered and 
created the Abbasid government—as did the Houses of Barmak and 
Sahl. The devious conduct of the Abbasid caliphs towards those who 
had nurtured them or were nurtured by them is astonishing. It was 
their suspicious nature and dishonesty that drove them to duplicity, 
and did not stop even at killing their faithful allies, in order to 
maintain control. 

Unless perhaps in some measure it was to keep the general Muslim 
population satisfied. Zealous Muslims were not pleased with 
declarations by Abu Moslem and Abu Salmeh Khalal and accused 
them of being atheists, zandiks, and believers in reincarnation. Neither 
were they pleased with the status and grandeur of the Houses of 
Barmak and Sahl who wielded great influence in the caliphate’s court. 
Accordingly, Abbasid caliphs, who, in contrast to the Umayyads, had 
abandoned Arab policies, kept these Iranians at arm’s length and 
banished them when necessary in order to gain popular trust, and nip 
the revolt of the religious fundamentalists—that could at any moment 
threaten their government—in the bud. 

At any rate, although the fantasy of “Arab Government,” about 
which the Umayyads fantasized, disappeared with the rise of the 
Abbasid to power and with the creation of Baghdad, the Abbasid did 
not allow their government to be an entirely Khorasani government. 
That is why they did not even retain their Iranian viziers, and other 
renowned Iranians who were nurtured by them, as attested by the 
story of the Barmakian. 


Barmakian were an influential Iranian family from Balkh. Their 
ancestors were administers of Nobahar (Nava Vihara), Balkh’s 
Buddhist temple, and they controlled its vast endowments. Even after 
they converted to Islam they maintained custody of a portion of these 
properties. 

Nobahar—as the name indicates—was a Buddhist temple. However, 
later on, in stories and narratives, effort was made to portray it as a 
Zartoshti fire-temple. About the grandeur and opulence of this temple 
astonishing tales have been told, which are not free from 
embellishment, but which make clear that it was not an unassuming 
Zartoshti ateshkadeh; rather it was an ostentatious Buddhist temple. 


Zartoshti Temple (Ateshkadeh) in Yazd, Iran 


By Zenith210 - https://co 


Stories have it that Barmakian converted to Islam early in the first 
century Hijra. They then formed connection with the Umayyad, about 
which farfetched stories have been related. After the fall of the 
Umayyad, Khaled b. Barmak, one of the leaders of this family, joined 
Abu Abbas Saffah and became his vizier. Khaled kept his position 
through Mansur’s era, and his sons—who were brought up in the 
Abbasid administration—gained status and held important positions. 
Among them Yahya b. Khaled, who nurtured Caliph Haran, achieved 
enormous reverence. Gradually all great matters passed through 
Yahya’s hands, while the caliph held only a title. Yahya’s sons, Fadl 
and Ja’far, also gained wide-reaching influence in the caliphate 


establishment. The Barmakian took control of all functions, and those 
who were not connected with them were passed over or lost their 
positions quickly. 

The power that Yahya and his sons wielded in Haran’s darbar was 
bound to be the envy of other darbaris, while the excessive 
waywardness and insubordination on the part of Fadl and Ja’far 
inevitably incensed even the caliph. This all encouraged their enemies 
to accuse them of heresy, atheism, rebellion, and corruption. The 
munificence and magnanimity of the Barmakian could not stop the 
taunting by their vindictive adversaries, and eventually they fell from 
grace. In 187/803, Ja’far was killed by Harin’s order, and many of the 
Barmakian relations and friends were dragged to jail and tortured, 
including Fadl and even Yahya, and their immeasurable wealth was 
confiscated. One day they were at the peak of wealth and riches, on 
another day in need of their daily bread. 

The astonishing fall of the powerful Barmakian reverberated within 
the Islamic world, and their sad ending shocked everyone. It is no 
surprise then that storytellers concocted bizarre tales about it, 
whereby filling the entire history of the Barmakian with hyperbole 
and astounding fables.2°? Many tender anecdotes about this dynasty 
live on in ancient books and historical accounts, and Ja’far 
Barmakian’s sparkling countenance shines through in the stories of 
One Thousand and One Nights. In much of these tender tales, Ja’far, 
like Masrur, Harin’s black servitor, is caliph’s partner and companion 
in all places. In the nightly, hedonistic strolls around town—featuring 
a dynamic and bustling Haran—in the bazaars, along the Tigris and 
among palm groves, Ja’far accompanies him everywhere. The worldly 
goods and grandeur of this bon vivant caliph and his viziers and 
darbaris reflect on the fabulous stories of One Thousand and One Nights 
a conspicuous glory. These stories also allude to the fall and 
misfortune of the Barmakian.?64 

The Barmakian dynasty possessed tremendous grandeur and wielded 
much power in the Abbasid government, and perhaps that was why 
many envious diabolical individuals denounced, cursed, and mocked 
them, and accused them of heresy. There is no doubt that their 
ancestors practiced Buddhism,265 but the suggestion of their having 
Zartoshti and magi inclination, and interest in reviving the Zartoshti 
faith_that they were censured for—is certainly fallacious. These 
charges were fabricated mostly after the fall of the dynasty, and in 
order to justify Haran’s action in bringing it down. However, 
undoubtedly such degree of power and pomp would not have been 
achievable had the Barmakian respected the bounds of morality and 
justice. Hence, claims about Fadl’s frivolity, as well as other alleged 
stories about cruelties of Yahya and Ja’far, may not be too far-fetched. 


At any rate, Barmakian’s power and splendor is a source of wonder 
and amazement, as is their unlimited wealth, profligacy, and 
generosity.2°° Apparently their legendry wealth exceeded even that of 
the caliph’s, as did their control over the country’s coffers, such that 
when the caliph needed a trifling amount of funds, he was unable to 
touch the money without their directive. Clearly, witnessing the 
power and wealth of this family who enjoyed more control than Haran, 
over the country’s affairs, caused him to feel slighted, powerless, and 
humiliated. As a result Haran viewed the Barmakian as enemies and 
harbored the desire to harm them. 

Ibn Khaldun rightly points out, “The cause for the destruction of the 
Barmakian was their autocracy in all aspects of the land and their 
dominance over the country’s assets. It went so far that when Haran 
wanted something for himself he was unable to draw from the Bayt al- 
mal. The Barmakian had prevailed and had become his copartners in 
ruling the country—their memorable deeds and memorials were more 
than his and their name bigger and better known.2°7 The Barmakian 
had installed someone of their own family in all governmental 
positions and thus had solidified the foundation of their dynasty. The 
ministries, the principalities, even the caliphate concierge and all the 
administration and military functions and whatever that was affiliated 
with sword and pen was in their hand.” 268 

But these astute viziers were not stopping at holding the reins of the 
caliphate; they aspired to hold the Islamic faith subject to their ideas 
and opinions. It is said that the Barmakian compelled Haran to place a 
fire chamber that held a flame and burnt aloe inside the Ka’ba. This 
intention of the Barmakian became one of the instruments of their 
downfall, for Rashid realized that they wanted to institute the worship 
of fire in the Ka’ba, and turn the Ka’ba into a fire temple.2°9 
Considering that the Barmakian apparently were Buddhists and not 
Zartoshti, one can doubt this narrative, however such stories show 
that the Iranians—even in the religious arena—did not fail to exert 
their influence, even if only for a moment. 


The Barmakian Downfall 


In the aftermath of the Barmakian’ adversity, historians and story- 
tellers gave the account of their fall with poetic grandiloquence. O, 
the wistful sighs that escaped the longing but silent lips of the greedy 
poets and writers as they tried to portray this family as charitable and 
honorable in the eyes of history, and their calamitous fall a great 
tragedy.270 What seems certain in all this is that the legendry riches 
and grandeur of Barmakian dazzled the gold-loving and hedonistic 
Caliph Haran, and tempted him to seize their possessions. The 
excessive generosity and the maverick personality of Yahya’s sons 


inevitably added to the caliph’s resentment. 

The many tales told about the gratuitous munificence of the 
Barmakian—although not wanting of poetical hyperboles—easily 
show that Barmakian’s exceptional wealth was sufficient to make the 
caliph envious, and especially that their malicious enemies were out 
to poison the caliph’s mind. In the interstice of existing narratives, 
intimations can be found that confirm this view. Ibn Athir relates that 
when Ja’far Barmakian spent 20,000 dirhams to build a large palace 
for himself, the miscreants brought the news to the caliph and chided, 
‘When Ja’far can spend so much on the construction of the palace, just 
how much will his upkeep and other expenses be?’ Haran al-Rashid 
was enormously impacted by this remark, which he regarded highly 
significant.271 

That Haran was envious of Barmakian’ unlimited wealth and 
exceptional fame is clearly seen in the following narrative. It is quoted 
from Is’haq b. Ali b. Abdullah, that one day Haran spoke to him about 
the Barmakian. He said, “‘O Commander of the Faithful it seems that 
you envy their status, their possessions, and blessings. You are the one 
who raised them to this position and whatever they do is owed to 
your greatness. They are your servants—you can do with them what 
you will.’ Haran al-Rashid repudiated it by saying, ‘No, it is not as you 
think. For the time being it is I who am alive by their grace... so many 
properties and possessions they have, and none of my offspring do, so 
how can I be sanguine about them?’”272 

Similarly the story below, related by Jahshiyari, shows that Haran, 
for a very long time, viewed the unlimited wealth and exceptional 
fame of the Barmakian with anger and in silence. Jahshiyari writes, 
“When Yahya noticed the change in Haran’s attitude towards him, he 
went to the home of a Hashemite friend, and put heads together with 
him about his situation. The Hashemite said, ‘The caliph loves to 
accumulate riches, and now many children have been born to 
him—whom he wants to have estates and landed properties. Your 
relatives all own properties and those malevolent towards you speak 
ill of them. If you reexamine the lands and properties of your relations 
and turn them over to the caliph’s sons, you will be favored by him 
and you and your friends will be saved from his harm and 
persecution.””272 These anecdotes make it clear that the fall of the 
Barmakian was for no other reason but Harian’s desire to seize their 
wealth. In fact, seizure and appropriation of properties was quite 
common then, and the caliphs—covetous of the possessions of their 
viziers and emirs—frequently used trivial excuses to jail and torture 
them, and confiscate their assets. That they did before the Barmakian 
and afterwards too. 

Be that as it may, some historians have searched for the root of this 


family’s downfall in a love story and have built a sensational tale 
around it. They write: “Haran was extremely fond of his half-sister 
Abbasa, and of Ja’far b. Yahya—and his gatherings and wine drinking 
could not be without them. But his machismo would not allow him to 
receive the two together without a religious certificate. So he married 
his sister to Ja’far, with the condition that between them there will be 
nothing, but glances and conversation. It often happened that Haran 
quit a gathering and these two were left alone together. The young 
couple, both beautiful and handsome, found an opportunity in the 
caliph’s house and consummated their marriage. A boy was conceived 
whom they sent to Mecca to hide from Haran. 

The incident repeated and another boy was born and he too was sent 
to Mecca with their confidant. Then one day Abbasa lost her temper 
with a kanizak and hit her. The kanizak told the sorrowful story to 
Haran, who—immensely spiteful—set out for hajj. When he reached 
Mecca he sought out the boys. They presented them to Haran and he 
saw them. Next both boys were thrown in a well, and the well’s 
opening was covered. When Ma’man returned from hajj he destroyed 
the Barmakian.”274 

Storytellers have conjured up many delightful tales with Abassa and 
Ja’far’s love story as the theme. Indeed in this account there is more 
imagination and fancy than reality.275 However, reputable 
historians—who have mentioned this episode—have not imputed it 
with the fall of the House of Barmak from grace, only as one of the 
triggers for its fall. Ibn Khaldun expresses serious doubt about the 
accuracy of this narrative. Deeming it forged, he places Harin’s dignity 
above such chatter.276 

Indeed, narratives relate that Abassa, married three times. All three 
husbands died before she did, wherefore, Abu Nuwas, the witty poet, 
wrote an amusing satirical poem in which he advised the caliph that if 
he wants to kill someone he should wed him to Abassa.277 But those 
who—in unfolding Abu Nuwas poetical work—have mentioned the 
names of Abassa’s three husbands have not cited Ja’far as one, 
evidently dismissing the story of her marriage to Ja’far. This fanciful 
tale seems to have been made up in order to describe the fall of the 
Barmakian in a manner befitting the tales of this city of one thousand 
and one nights. For that they have replicated the story of Jazimah al- 
Abrash and his sister. 

At any rate, the Abassa story—whose veracity is doubted by ibn 
Khaldin too—is nothing but a fictitious tale. For the Barmakian to fall 
from grace, they needn’t have to commit any crime. Wasn’t their 
enormous wealth alone a big enough sin? It was for this sin that Haran 
killed Ja’far and tortured Yahya and Fadl, in dark dungeons. In reality 
the murder of Ja’far and imprisonment of his father and brother were 


subterfuge for seizing their properties. But since there was a chance 
that some of their gold and jewelry may have been hidden 
somewhere, it was necessary to keep Fadl and Yahya in jail and 
torture, for years, to try to uncover their supposedly hidden wealth. 

The following narrative that has come in books bear out this claim: 
Khalil b. Haitham, Haran’s jail-keeper for Yahya and Fadl, describes, 
‘One day Masrir, with a group of lackeys—one of whom was wearing a 
turban—came to me. I thought perhaps the caliph felt sympathy for 
the Barmakian and sent someone to reconcile with them. Masrar told 
me to bring Fadl b. Yahya out. When Fadl stood in front of him, 
Masrir said, the Commander of the Faithful says, ‘I had ordered you to 
surrender all of your properties and I thought that you had done so, 
but now I know that you have kept a large fortune for yourself. I have 
appointed Masrar to deliver 200 lashes to you if you do not reveal 
these possessions.’ 

Fadl replied, ‘Aye, Aba Hashim, carry out your order.’ Masrar said, 
‘Aye, Abol-Abbas, I think it wise if you put your life ahead of wealth, 
for if I carry out my order, I am afraid you will lose your life.’ Fadl 
raised his head and said, ‘Aye, Aba Hashim, I have never lied to the 
Commander of the Faithful, and if the whole world belonged to me 
and I was given a choice between being lashed and exiting the world, 
I would depart the world. The Commander of the Faithful knows that, 
and you too know that we safeguarded our honor by giving away 
generously. How can we today safeguard our wealth with the price of 
our esteem?’278 

And so the Barmakian became victims of their own arrogance and 
Haran’s envy. It is amiss to think that the relation between Abbasa and 
Ja’far caused it. This tale has apparently been written based on the 
story of Jazimah al-Abrash and similar stories—even though there is 
no doubt that given Haran’s harsh and melancholic temperament, he 
was not immune to such acts. For in One Thousand and One Nights 
tales, such childish tantrums and sulking have frequently been 
attributed to him. 


Zubaidah Monkey 


It is said, for example, that Haran granted a monkey the title of emir, 
and assigned thirty men from his court to be equerries to the monkey. 
By directive from the caliph “a sword was tied to the monkey’s belt, 
and troops took seats next to him. Anyone who went to Haran’s 
audience was required to kiss the hand of the monkey, and serve him 
and ... the monkey had deflowered a few maidens.”279 

The tale of this monkey brings to mind the stories that have been 
told about Nero and Caligula. The monkey belonged to Zubaidah,28° 
the caliph’s Khatin. The extent to which homage and curtsying was 


being paid to the monkey was beyond the tolerance of the mettlesome 
emirs, and eventually one of them, by the name Yazid b. Mazeed 
Sheibani, killed the monkey. Haran and Zubaidah took the monkey’s 
death very hard, and poets appropriately gave heartfelt eulogies over 
his death.28! A tale that speaks of an ill-natured and hot-tempered 
Haran, who had no reservation about acting upon his childish whims, 
despite what ibn Khaldin has presumed. 

Notwithstanding Harin’s irascibility and ill-nature, the sardars and 
elites paid him respect, took orders from him, and played sycophant to 
him, for whatever they had—from status to possessions—were owed to 
him. To make the caliph happy these emirs had no qualms about 
falling into ill repute. Killing the caliph’s enemies and pillaging 
people’s possessions—if pleased the caliph—was not immoral to the 
emirs. They tolerated enormous grovel and humility just to win the 
caliph’s favor, for their posts, although short-lived, brought them 
unlimited fortune and property. 


Barmakian and the Alids 


Irrespective of where these emirs and agents were posted, they 
refrained from committing no crime so as to amass fortune. They 
acted arbitrarily and irresponsibly and took liberties with people’s 
lives and possessions. In response, the disaffected rose up in revolt 
whenever and wherever they found a pretext. 

Such as the people of Daylam and Tabarestan mobilized behind 
Yahya b. Abdullah and revolted against the brutalities of Haran’s 
agents. But what happened to Yahya—like the fate of his brothers—is 
sad and bewildering. When his brothers, Mohammad Nafs Zakiya and 
Ibrahim Ghatil Bakhomri were killed, an alarmed and terrified Yahya 
fled to Tabarestan and Daylam. Recognizing Yahya’s merits people 
came to believe in him as their imam and flocked to him. He became 
prosperous and exulted. His position worried Rashid enough to 
appoint Fadl b. Yahya Barmakian ruler of Tabarestan and Gorgan, and 
dispatched him there along with fifty men. 

When Fadl reached Tabarestan he treated Yahya b. Abdullah kindly, 
until Yahya agreed to turn himself in, on the condition that he 
received a written aman, (guarantee of safety), signed by the caliph 
and witnessed by the judges, juris consultants, and Banu Hashim 
elites. Haran al-Rashid sanctioned the idea and accordingly wrote a 
letter of respite and sent it to Yahya along with offerings; thereupon 
Yahya, escorted by Fadl, went to the caliph’s court. In the first 
meeting Haran honored Yahya, but then sent him to jail, and asked the 
juris consultants to issue a verdict revoking the respite. Some of them 
thought it permissible and some did not.282 What happened next in a 
nutshell—Harian killed Yahya b. Abdullah.283 This incident led to the 


Barmakian’s rule in Tabarestan for a while. 

In reality Barmakian acted with more fairness compared with other 
viziers and emirs. Nonetheless, their legendry wealth was undoubtedly 
acquired, in part, by plunder and cruelty. Haran al-Rashid gave the 
Tabarestan province to Yahya b. Khaled and his brother Musa. They 
acquired properties by arm-twisting landowners, committed crimes, 
and brought grievances. Whenever they learned about a beautiful girl, 
they seized her by force, and no one dared bring their complaint to 
Haran for fear of Fadl and Ja’far. 


Ali ibn Isa 


But the fact is that the caliph was not heedless of the lootings and 
the unlawfulness; however, out of the assets embezzled by the viziers 
and emirs, a share was always drained into the caliph’s coffers. The 
story of the appointment of Ali b. Isa as governor of Khorasan in Fadl’s 
place affords insight into such workings. 

When Haran called Fadl back from Khorasan, “He consulted Yahya 
Barmakian about appointing Ali b. Isa in his place. Yahya said, ‘Ali is 
a cruel man and a despot, but the decision is the Amir’s...’ Haran for 
spite against Yahya sent Ali Isa to Khorasan. Having been given a free 
hand—with no one running the risk of complaining—Ali began seizing 
properties with impunity. When people secretly appealed to Yahya, he 
sought an opportunity for something of the complaints to reach 
Haran’s ears. He encouraged those who had been wronged to chance 
running into the caliph and bringing him their grief. Of course this did 
not work, for after a while an annoyed Haran swore that he would 
send the next person who complained about Ali, straight back to Ali. 
That silenced Yahya and everyone else, and Ali continued his crimes. 
He set Khorasan, Transoxiana, Ray, Jebal, Gorgan, Tabarestan, Kerman, 
Khwarazm, Nimraz, and Sistan ablaze, as he embezzled and grabbed 
beyond compare. With that wealth, he put together a gift for Haran, 
the like of which no one had given him before, nor did anyone 
afterwards. 

“As the gift convoy neared Baghdad, its replica was presented to 
Haran, which wholly astonished and overjoyed him. He consulted his 
chief chamberlain, Fadl b. al-Rabi on what to do when the gift convoy 
arrived from Khorasan. Ibn Rabi, intolerant of Barmakian and a 
collaborator of Ali Isa, said to Rashid, ‘the Lord should sit in the 
viewing lodge when the convoy arrives, while Yahya and his sons sit 
and other thralls stand around. Let the Barmakian watch and eat their 
hearts out, for it then becomes clear to people of all ranks how 
disloyal the Barmakian have been, when Fadl b. Barmak [during his 
time as the Khorasan emir] brought so little an amount—less than an 
agent brings from one city—and Ali sends such a convoy.’ Rashid, 


who had been peeved with the Barmakian and wished to end their 
affluence, was elated with this suggestion. On the following day Haran 
came to the Green Maydan and sat to watch the convoy arrive. Yahya 
Barmakian and his two sons also sat, while Fadl b. Rabi’ and others 
stood. 

“The presents were convoyed to the maydan: one thousand Turkish 
ghulams, each carrying two variegated garments made of silk, wool, 
and Turkish purple silk from Shashtar and Esfahan, along with other 
dazzling items. The ghulams stood with these garments. Trailing them 
came one thousand Turkish kanizak, each bringing a golden or silver 
bowl filled with musk, camphor, ambergris, perfumes, crafts, and 
novelties from different cities. Then another one hundred Indian 
ghulams wearing Indian swords, and one hundred Indian kanizak, 
extremely handsome and exquisite, dressed in luxurious saris and 
carrying delicate saris in baskets made of wicker—finer than bamboo. 
Five male and two female elephants followed them; the male 
elephants wore brocade caparison and gold and silver spangles, and 
atop the female elephants rested golden litter, and these elephants 
wore belts and harnesses studded with precious Badakhshan rubies 
and turquoise. Horses from Gilan and two hundred horses from 
Khorasan came wearing ornate silk blankets; twenty eagles and twenty 
falcons; one thousand camels—two hundred of them with silk saddles 
and halters and liberally decorated saddles, three hundred of the 
camels with howdah and litter—one hundred pairs of cows, twenty of 
them with gold howdah, were next to arrive. Five hundred thousand 
and three hundred crystal items from each set, twenty necklaces of 
precious jewelry and three hundred thousand peals and two hundred 
pieces of Chinese imperial porcelain from large plates to bowls, and so 
on, the kinds of which the concierge of no king had seen; another two 
thousand large porcelain serving dishes, huge bowls, large and small 
vats and other dishes, three hundred eaves and cornices, two hundred 
carpets and two hundred Mahfouri carpets were carted in as well. 

“When these riches and blessings reached the caliph’s party in the 
maydan the cry of Allah-u Akbar rose from the crowd, kettledrums beat 
and horns blew, as no one remembered, had read about, or heard. 
Haran turned to Yahya Barmakian and said reproachfully, ‘Where were 
these goods during the time of your son, Fadl?’ Yahya rejoined, ‘Long 
live the Amir, at the time of my son these things were in the cities of 
Khorasan and Iraq in the homes of their owners.’ The humiliating 
response spoiled the present for Haran al-Rashid. With a sour face he 
got up and left the Greens.” 284 

The gratifying reply that Yahya gave of course shamed and 
embarrassed the caliph. But the caliph already knew that Ali b. Isa 
was actively plundering Khorasan, Iraq, and other cities. It was none 


but the caliph himself who had given him a free hand. 

Surely, Ali Isa was not alone in exploiting peoples’ properties and 
estates and appropriating their possessions in order to fill the caliph’s 
coffers. Most agents and emirs did the same. In effect these 
administrators and commissioners leased their positions from the 
caliph on a rotational basis—for a time—during which they stopped at 
no atrocity. And the caliphs, eager to, someday, confiscate the product 
of their years of crime, would not take them to task. People were sold 
for a twig by their caliph to a bunch of greedy and brutal agents. 
Broken and weary of excessive taxation and having lost all hope, they 
responded to the call of any new claimant in defiance of the agents. 


| 


And so, when Hamza b. Adharak (d. 828) rose up against these 
injustices and said, “Don’t let merciless barbarians treat the weak 
inhumanely,” many of the exploited people of Khorasan, Sistan, and 
Kerman were elated to comply. His bravery struck fear in the heart of 
the caliphate for years, and possibly became the inspiration for the 
famous Epic of Hamza. 


The witch Anqarut, in the guise of a beautiful young woman, hopes to 


seduce the handsome king Malik Iraj, whom she has captured and tied to a 
tree 


http://collections.vam.ac.uk/item/066615/painting-the-witch-anqarut-ties-malik/ 


It is written that he was a descendant of Zubin Tahmasb,?85 and many 
of his followers were Iranians. Noteworthy is that, in the uprising of 
such Kharijites—incensed by the actions of the caliphate—Iranians 
collaborated with Arabs, and ethnic differences were not a 
consideration. The Kharijites doctrines spread among Iranians, 
particularly, because they did not think it necessary for the Muslim 
caliphs to be Arab and Qureshi. 

Nothing clear can be found about Hamza’s beginning in history. It is 
related that he emerged in Sistan, around 795 to 798, during the reign 
of Ali b. Isa in Khorasan.28° It is further noted that one of the caliph’s 
agents in Khorasan behaved offensively, and Hamza, who was a 
learned man, edified him— ‘Enjoining good and forbidding wrong.’ 
The humiliated agent sought to destroy Hamza but was eventually 
killed. Ali b. Isa’s brutal and ruthless rule triggered upheavals 
everywhere; however the Kharijites—who regarded the uprising 
against the rule of a despot their religious obligation—naturally 
opposed him more zealously compared with other factions. 

Hamza’s wars are extensively detailed in history books. They write, 
when Ali Isa, for the fear of Hamza fled Sistan, Hamza “called on the 
people of Sistan Province and said to them, ‘Do not give even one 
dirham kharaj or taxes to the sultan, for he will not look after you. I do 
not want anything from you or to take anything from you, for I will 
not remain in one place.””287 

Hamza brought the caliph’s agents to their knees time and again, but 
they never stopped chasing him. Battles were fought and cities 
changed hands many times, during which both sides acted with much 
brutality. The Kharijites in cities and villages showed mercy to no one; 
they even put school children to the sword, and government agents 
retaliated mercilessly. Sometimes the Kharijites would besiege 
children and their teachers in mosques and collapse the mosque on 
their heads.28° In other places they set houses on fire, and tied men to 
two trees that were forced together then let the trees lose so that a 
part of the victim hang on each tree ...28° They regarded the caliph 
and his men, and anyone who was content with the caliphate, 
deserving of death.29° And so, all those who were unhappy with the 
oppressive fiscal measures of Ali b. Isa and his sons rose up to aid 
Hamza. 

As the Kharijites made headway in Khorasan, Ali Isa, unable to cope, 
“informed Haran of the rise of a man from among Sistan’s Kharijites 
who has made inroads in Khorasan and Kerman and has killed all the 


agents in these territories. And now earnings have dried up and not a 
single dirham or grain is procured from Khorasan, Sistan, and 
Kerman.”29! Haran filled with much anxiety about the Kharijites’ 
uprising set out for Khorasan himself to suppress them. In Ray, Ali b. 
Isa succeeded to appease the caliph’s anger by offering lavish presents 
and kept his position in Khorasan. Sometime later, though, he was 
deposed, but it was too late. 

Ali b. Isa’s tyranny had so thoroughly riled the people of Khorasan, 
Sistan, and Kerman that calmness and stability could not be restored, 
and it sent out ripples of the anger and rebellion which intensely 
threatened Baghdad. The caliph who was the source of the 
unhappiness knew about his agents’ ruthless exploitations, but did not 
want to search for a proper resolution. That can be readily surmised 
from the letters of respite, and the ultimatums that he sent to Hamza 
from Gorgan. 

Hamza’s response to the caliph’s promises and threats, too, shows 
the degree to which people’s discontent had caused these riots. In 
particular it shows how much factions like the Kharijites relied on 
such rage. Hamza wrote to the caliph, “What has reached your ears 
about my war against your agents is not because I am fighting you 
over the rule of the land, or that I have any worldly desire to fulfill by 
doing this. I do not even seek fame or a name. And although your 
agents’ mean spirit in dealing with people in the province under their 
rule is clear to all—and everyone is aware of their murders, 
corruption, embezzlement, and other wrongdoings—my rebellion did 
not preempt their act. I trust with what you have heard about the 
conditions in Khorasan, Sistan, Pars, and Kerman I need not say 
more.”292, By this time anger and hatred ran so deep that its 
suppression was anything but simple. 

After Haran’s death, Khorasan continued to be embroiled in chaos 
and insecurity, for every day it found a new excuse to express its 
dissatisfaction. People even supported Rafe’ b. Laith, an Arab, who 
rebelled in Samarkand against the caliphate and gave his rebellion 
recognition in history. 

The rising despair during Haran’s reign, heightened by his cruelties, 
debauchery, and excessive hedonism, eventually inspired Iranians to 
seek new remedies. Indeed at the time that Baghdad, intoxicated with 
arrogance, was in a whimsical slumber—in the darkness and silence of 
the Arabian nights—in Khorasan, Sistan, Tabarestan, and Azerbaijan 
dawn had arrived. 

Behind the colossal bulwarks of the Dar al-Khalifa (Caliphate Palace) 
adventures of One Thousand and One Nights were being played out. 
Emirs and viziers continued to take pride in kissing the hand of the 
Commander of the Faithful’s monkey. The affluent and the wealthy 


boasted about serving the caliph and taking orders from him. Poets, 
clowns, flatterers, and impostors had a brisk market. The deluge of 
gold from kharaj and offerings that had drained from all corners of the 
country into Baghdad rained on the minstrels, the clowns, and the sly. 

At the Baghdad khan-e yaghma (plunder feast), afforded by the 
harvest of the caliph’s cruelty and despotism, Turks, Arabs, and 
dehghans were all partners. Next to the hungry-eyed Arabs, greedy 
Ajams were seated, and whoever in Baghdad had any connection with 
the caliphate darbar benefitted from this depredation. 


In the Caliphate’s Court 


In the meantime Iranian dehghans and nobility, still wistful for Iran’s 
past glory, were pursuing their designs. With their passion for “Iran” 
and “Iran’s History,” more than for Iranian and Iranian people, they 
were dreaming of reviving their own past prominence and grandeur. 
But the people who had frequently become victims of their whims 
were naturally not the beneficiaries of their favors. 

The Barmakian, famous for their generosity and magnanimity, owed 
their immeasurable wealth to the hard work of their Iranian subjects, 
yet they never gave preference to Iranians over others in their 
generosity or aspirations. Khaled Barmak was the Tabarestan ruler for 
a while. Upon his dismissal, as he set forth for Ghachan from Amol, “a 
bazaar merchant, standing by a river delta said, ‘Praise the Lord that 
we are rid of your cruelties.’ They reported the story to Khaled. He 
ordered the man brought to him and said to him, ‘If they discharged 
me from your province, they did not revoke my power to exact 
revenge on you,’ and ordered the man beheaded.”293 

All the viziers and emirs, who had acquiesced to being servants to 
the caliph, took part in such detestable acts. In this, the Iranian 
dehghans were no better than the Arab elites. 

If they rebelled against the caliphate it was merely in pursuit of their 
personal gain. The dream of creating a glorious government in the 
style of the Sasanian—that had not left their minds—motived them 
occasionally to make an effort in the interest of Iran and Iranians. 

The fall of Baghdad and the assassination of Amin by Iranians was 
one such effort. Since Haran destroyed the Barmakian, high-ranking 
Iranians had lost their power and influence in the Abbasid court. 

Supporting Ma’man (r.813-833) against Amin (r. 809-813) in reality 
was to help these Iranian elites regain power and influence in the 
caliphate establishment. 


Sahl Dynasty 


The murder of Amin by Taher, however, did not dissuade the Arabs 
from seeking dominance. It did not take long, after the start of 


Ma’man’s reign, for the entire caliphate territory to descend into 
turmoil and revolt. 

The influence that Fadl b. Sahl and his brother wielded in Ma’min’s 
court stirred intense resentment in the Arab elites. In Khorasan, 
though, Ma’mian blindly fell under the mastery of Fadl,2°* and 
disengaged from the affairs in Baghdad. Sahl family’s control of the 
government establishment irked the Arabs gravely. In particular that 
the Sahl dynasty was a new Zartoshti convert of Islam, and had no 
name in the Islamic history. 

This anxiety and dissatisfaction intensified when, after Amin’s 
murder, Ma’man—spurred by Fadl—withdrew the rule of Iraq that he 
had given to Taher b. Hussein (the conqueror of Iraq), and conferred it 
on Hasan b. Sahl. In Baghdad rumors began to fly that Fadl b. Sahl has 
bewitched Ma’man and detained him in a safe house in Khorasan. Now 
having taken the power in his hand, he runs the country at his own 
will. This rumor, in particular, made the Baghdad Abbasid uneasy. 

With the Sahl dynasty reputed to be Shi’a, the Baghdad Abbasid 
feared that the caliphate may be transferred from the House of Abbas 
to the House of Ali. The following historical narrative corroborates 
that. It is written that one day Fadl “told one of the leaders in 
Ma’main’s government, ‘My endeavors for this government have been 
greater than that of Abu Moslem’s.’ And when he was challenged by 
‘Abu Moslem transferred the power from one clan to another, while 
you transferred it from one brother to another,’ Fadl responded, ‘If I 
live long enough I will transfer it from one clan to another.””2°5 


Rebellion Spreads 


Thus most people in Iraq were uneasy about Hasan’s influence, and 
this anxiety led to insurgencies. Soon chaos erupted in Iraq, Jazira, 
Hejaz, and Yemen. The emirs and the influentials in Nisebin, 
Miafareghin, Azerbaijan, and Armenia mutinied too. Ibrahim b. Musa 
rebelled in Yemen, Mohammad b. Ja’far sought to conquer Hejaz, and 
Abbas b. Mohammad captured Basra as Zaid b. Musa joined him. 296 

The situation in Kufa was most grave. This restless and fickle town 
that at any moment was ready to rise up in support of the House of 
Ali227 had succumbed outright to the rule of a brigand by the name of 
Abu al-Saraya. He installed ibn Tabataba, an Alid, as caliph for a while, 
but then poisoned him in favor of someone else. Eventually his revolt 
was suppressed with the help of Harthama, but soon Baghdad became 
the scene of bloody riots. 


In Baghdad 


Confusion prevailed in Baghdad. Gangs and troops, made brazen by 
the weakness of the government, controlled Baghdad and treated the 


regime and the state like a cheap toy. They took oath of allegiance 
with a new person one day and rebelled against him the next. Theft 
and crime were on the rise, and criminals shamelessly looted the city 
and abused people. Women and children were openly kidnapped, and 
when huge sums of money or ransom were demanded, no one dared 
to deny. Often an entire village was looted and the loot— belongings, 
animals, merchandise, vessels—were sold on the open market in the 
Baghdad bazaar. If they broke into a man’s house and took his wife 
and children, he could not defy them; neither did travelers, 
merchants, and ships have a choice when faced with a ransom 
demand. 

Naturally, Baghdad regarded Hasan b. Sahl’s reign with frustration 
and anxiety. Taher b. Husain, the Baghdad conqueror, who held much 
sway over the troops, was unhappy with the choice of ben Sahl. 
Harthama b. A’yan—the Arab sardar who had helped Ma’min conquer 
Baghdad—began galvanizing against Hasan, too. The Baghdad Abbasid 
considered Sahl’s appointment a sign of Ma’min’s weakness and the 
dominance of Fadl, and the Alids saw this dispute a promising time for 
uprising. Hasan b. Sahl—pejoratively called “the Magus and the son of 
a Magus”—being Iranian and a Shi’a naturally was unable to instill 
confidence in the Arabs, and chaos and rebellions continued unabated. 

Harthama’s imprisonment and his death (816) in Khorasan solidified 
Sahl’s position to some degree, but infuriated the Arab troops. The 
appointment of Ali b. Musa al-Ridha,2°* as heir-apparent in 817, 
lessened the Alids discontent, but angered the Baghdad Abbasids and 
the fear of dissolution of their government prompted them to choose 
Ibrahim b. Mahdi caliph. Fighting and chaos were on the rise, but 
Ma’man, oblivious to these events, was still reveling in Marv, and— 
showing surprising indifference towards the Arabs—ignored them. 

In reality the influence of the Iranian viziers and emirs in this time 
had markedly weakened the Arab position. Often Arabs tried to 
approach the caliph in the streets and neighborhoods and complain 
about his lack of attention. An Arab from Damascus came upon 
Ma’man on his path and said, “Ya Emir, indulge us, the Arabs of 
Damascus, as you do the Ajams of Khorasan.” And so Ma’mian’s lack of 
sympathy towards the Arabs continued to fuel their anger. Fadl b. 
Sahl, the caliph’s vizier, who was of Sasanian descent and conceivably 
held high aspirations, was a source of anxiety for the caliph’s 
associates. 

In Baghdad, every day, the rebels found a new pretext to create 
disturbances, but Ma’man was heedless of all these happenings. People 
of Baghdad were dissatisfied with Hasan’s rule, and all the upheavals 
were aimed at removing him from power, but “Fadl b. Sahl continued 
to hide the truth from Ma’man, and whenever there was a new 


uprising he told Ma’man that it was aimed at the Alids.”299 
Return to Baghdad 


Eventually Ma’man eyes were opened and oddly enough it was Ali al- 
Ridha who helped him see the truth and warned him of the 
seriousness of the situation. Iraq was in chaos, and now the heir 
apparent had no choice but to announce to the caliph that his vizier, 
Fadl, Dhu’l Riyasatin, was hiding the truth from him. Hasan, Fadl’s 
brother, had sunk Baghdad in blood, and Taher b. Husain—who could 
take control of the situation better than anyone else—was nearly 
forgotten in Syria.300 

Ma’min, now awakened to the troubles, grew fearful. Shortly after, 
his vizier Fadl who was travelling to Iraq together with Ma’man, was 
killed in a bathhouse in Sarakhs.3°1 His assassins claimed it was by an 
order from Ma’man. Next, Ali al-Ridha ate poisoned grapes in Tas and 
died.302 Around the same time Hasan b. Sahl, the Iraq governor, was 
proclaimed insane and was chained and detained in his own house.3°3 

Caliph Ma’min then arrived in Baghdad and took control of the 
situation. It seems Ma’mian, who, relying on Iranians and under their 
protection, had severed ties with the Arabs, had once again taken 
refuge with the Arabs for the fear of Iranians. 

But it was too late. By this time Khorasan had almost become 
independent. Ma’min dispatched Taher to Khorasan to calm the 
disturbances, as well as to keep his brother’s assassin out of his sight. 
Taher succeeded in his mission and then claimed independence. 

Taher—who considered Ma’man in his debt—one day dropped the 
caliph’s name from the Friday Khutbah,3* thus announcing his 
independence. And although a few days later he suddenly died, 
Khorasan had essentially left Ma’min’s control and he was forced to 
install Taher’s sons as Khorasan emir, effectively sanctioning the rule 
of the Taher dynasty over Khorasan. 

And so, in conclusion of the second century—after the dawn of Islam 
—lIranians succeeded to once again create a new government and 
openly rule a section of Iran independently. 


CHAPTER 8 
TIDINGS OF RESURRECTION 


Iran’s Resurrection 


Although with the rise of the Abbasid to power the status of the 
Arabs diminished, early in this period Baghdad caliph’s had not totally 
pushed them aside; in certain matters the Arab opinion continued to 
be sought, and they were assigned to selected posts. However, with 
the dispute between Amin and Ma’man—which ended in the 
assassination of Amin and rise of Ma’man to the caliphate—Arabs lost 
their influence and clout further. In this clash, in which Arab and 
Iranian viziers both had a hand, Ma’man, whose mother was Iranian, 
had the support of the Khorasanis. From then on the Arabs never 
found worth or status in the caliphate’s court, and Baghdad—much 
like Tisfain, whose glory and grandeur she had inherited—no longer 
regarded them with reverence. Iranians, as well as the Turks who had 
gradually arrived, were taking back the rank and pomp from the 
Arabs, and during Ma’man’s and his descendants’ reigns, Baghdad was 
no longer seen as an Arab city. The self-flattery and social status that 
the victors of two centuries ago had held, was no longer recognized by 
the mawali, for Arab affluence had in effect waned. It was, once again, 
time for Iranian prosperity. 

At the close of these two centuries, which had finally ended like a 
long and silent—yet crime-filled—night, the cock crowed and greeted 
the dawn over the horizon. And although this light was merely the 
phantom of false morning, it carried, in its wake, the smile of a true 
morning. The false morning was marked by Mazyar’s and Babak’s 
rebellions, who claimed independence in Tabarestan, Azerbaijan, and 
Iraq, and although neither of them had well-defined goals, nor did 
they accomplish much, they foretold the dawn of the Taherian and 
Saffarian governments, and should be viewed as the glad tidings of 
Iran’s resurrection. 

In fact, concurrent with the time that Ma’man—having inherited the 
splendor of his father, Haran, and his brother, Amin—was happily 
passing time, reveling and debating in that city of one thousand and 
one nights, disturbing news were arriving from Iranian cities. In most 
of these cities the vision of independence had emerged and insurgents 
had risen up. 

Ma’min’s return to Baghdad offered new opportunities to Khorasan 
nationalists. It appears that the defeat of individuals such as Sinbad, 


Ostadsis, and Moghanna, who had religious claims, led to the 
awareness that no endeavor for liberation from the Arab yoke would 
be expedient, until there was a desire for uniting the kingdom, and 
unless the dehghans and other patricians took part in it.3°5 And now in 
the victory of Ma’man over Amin, Iran’s nobility saw an opening. The 
power and grandeur that the House of Taher had achieved in Khorasan 
and Baghdad gave hope to other Iranian aristocrats that it was time 
for them to govern too, and in provinces such as Tabarestan, 
Azerbaijan, and Khorasan, princes and emirs gradually began to strive 
for sovereignty. That made the situation in these regions a source of 
anxiety for the caliphate from the last days of Haran through 
Mu’tasim’s period. 

In effect, since the time when the caliphs began to monitor Khorasan 
vigilantly, the center of anti-caliphate resistance moved to the north 
and the west of Iran. The lofty mountains and challenging passages of 
Alborz and Zagros Mountain Ranges bolstered the notion of rebellion 
in people of these areas, as they stood in defiance of the caliphs’ 
troops and fought hard against Muslims for years. 
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Oshtoran Kooh (Camels Mountain) in the Zagros Mountains range, 
Lorestan, Iran — separating the flatlands of Mesopotamia, in Iraq, and the 
Iranian plateau 


By Wiki66 - https://commons.wikimedia.org/w/index.php?curid = 17814068 


The people of Tabarestan harbored a special hatred for Arabs, as 
demonstrated in the rebellion, by the people of Omidvar Kah (Hopeful 
Mountain), in 160/777. Incensed by the brutalities of the caliphs’ 
agents and encouraged by their own leaders—Vandad Hormozd, 
Espahbod Sherwin, and Mosmaghan Velash—they revolted against the 
Arabs. In a short time a major disturbance erupted, and in one day 
people from all across Tabarestan came out and began killing Arabs. 

In addition to the Arabs, Iranian converts to Islam became victims of 
this loathing and fury. People’s repugnance ran so deep that women 
who were wedded to Arabs grabbed their husbands by their beards, 
dragged them outside, and delivered them to men to kill them.%° it 
became such that, in Tabarestan Arabs and Muslims at once became 
extinct. And later too, the caliph’s revenge could never shake the will 
of these people who fought openly against whatever Arabs stood for. 
After all, it had not been long since Yazid b. al-Muhallab (672-720), 
the Arab sardar, swore in Gorgan that he would run a mill with the 


blood of Iranians, and had done just that; he had even made flour and 
ate the bread. Those in these cities who remembered this atrocity 
could not get beyond their detestation of the Arabs. It was this intense 
loathing for the caliphate establishment that prompted Mazyar to rise 
up in quest for independence around the time of Ma’man and 
Mu’tasim. 


Khorramdinan 


In Azerbaijan the situation was different. There, Javidan b. Sahl and 
Babak (c. 797-838) had revived the Khorramdman faith, and their 
rebellion not only threatened the Arab religion and the caliphate 
establishment, it put in peril Iranian princes and emirs—who for their 
own gain, under the pretext of the Zartoshti faith—continually tried to 
spur people against the Arabs. 

The Khorrami faith was apparently a vestige of Mazdak’s faith,307 
that still had followers living in Gorgan, Daylam, Azerbaijan, Armenia, 
Hamedan, Dinar, Ray, and Esfahan, in large numbers. This faith was 
not compatible with the views of the ambitious progenies of dehghans 
and princes who wished to revive the Sasanian government. 
Consequently, Iranian elites were accomplices of the Arab caliphs in 
stifling this movement. In fighting against Khorramdinan, these 
Iranians—who themselves loathed the Arabs immensely—did not 
hesitate to befriend their old foe. It is not in vain that Afshin, the 
Oshrasana prince, eagerly accepted the caliph’s order to eradicate the 
Khorramdiman, and of the Tabarestan princes, none rose up to help 
Babak except Mazyar, and even he did nothing beyond making empty 
promises. 

Khorramdinan had rebelled against the Arabs for some time already, 
but prior to Babak’s uprising they had never been thought of as 
dangerous or difficult to handle. They apparently were remnants of 
Mazdak followers who had escaped Khosro I’s wrath, while Khosro II 
and his successors—besieged with their own problems—were heedless 
of them. 

In the Islamic era, the rise of Khorramdiman took place at about the 
time of Caliph Mahdi’s reign (r. 775-785). They, much like other 
factions, tried to make Abu Moslem’s blood their cause. It is written 
that “during the Caliph Mahdi’s era, Gorgan Bateniyeh (Batinis), who 
were called Sorkh Alaman (Red Banners), teamed up _ with 
Khorramdinan and proclaimed that Abu Moslem lives on. ‘We will take 
over the country,’ they said, and declared Abu Moslem’s son, Abu al- 
Fara, their leader and advanced as far as Ray. They held halal and 
haram (allowed and forbidden) one and the same and proclaimed that 
women could be shared. Mahdi sent message around and told Amr b. 
Ala, governor of Tabarestan, to come together and fight them. So they 


did, and dispersed the group. Next when Haran al-Rashid was in 
Khorasan, Khorramdinan emerged—this time from the Esfahan region 

. and many from Ray and Hamedan ... came out and joined 
them—numbering over 100,000. But when Haran dispatched Abdullah 
b. Mubarak from Khorasan with 20,000 cavalry to rout them, 
frightened they retreated to their hometowns.”3°° If this narrative 
related from Siyasatnameh can be trusted, then we can accept that— 
prior to the emergence of Javidan and Babak too—Khorramdinan 
regularly rioted openly in cities and villages, and promoted their 
beliefs. 


Discrepancies in Narratives 


What Khorramdinan beliefs were and how closely they were related 
to Mazdak’s faith is difficult to discern from existing sources, for they 
are at odds with each other; in particular they are all laden with 
mimicry and religious and political biases. About Khorramdinan, 
Mugqaddasi writes, “They avoid shedding blood except when they raise 
the banner of rebellion. They are very particular about cleanliness; 
they interact with other people gently and caringly, and consider 
sharing of wives permissible, with the woman’s consent.”309 

Ibn al-Nadim considers Khorramdinan followers of Mazdak. He says 
that Mazdak had ordered his followers to always seek pleasure, in 
eating and drinking not to be hard on themselves, and to espouse 
friendship, fight against despotism, and consider women and families 
communal. Notwithstanding that, they have agreeable behavior and 
do not pursue hurting or killing people. Al-Nadim then says that Babak 
promoted fighting, looting, and killing amongst them—things that 
Khorramdinan were—up until then—not familiar with.31° 

Khajeh Nezam al-Molk, with the invidious tone of someone who 
wishes to equate Bateniyeh with Khorramdinan, writes in Siyasatnameh: 
“However, the principle of their faith is to do away with physical 
discomfort, abandon such religious rites as: namaz, fasting, hajj, and 
zakat; allow drinking alcohol, consider people’s properties and wives 
communal, and forsake all religious duties.”31!1 Bal’ami gives the 
following reasons for the propagation of the Khorrami faith among 
people in these areas: “Because fasting, hajj, sacrifice, and ablution of 
effluence were burdensome for the youth, the dehghan, and the 
wealthy, who were ignorant and whose hearts were barren of the love 
of Islam and Islamic traditions ... and to forsake, what God almighty 
has forbidden did not appeal to them, they accepted Babak’s religion, 
because they found it easy, and so his followers grew.”3!2 Ibn Athir 
says, “They are a denomination of the Majoos; their men wed their 
mothers, sisters, and daughters; hence they are called Khorrami 
(cheerful). They believe in reincarnation, and claim that spirit 


transfers from animal to non-animal.”313 

Belief in reincarnation, as understood from most sources, is one of 
the principal foundations of Khorramdin. Remarkably, most factions 
that defied the Arabs after Islam believed in reincarnation or were 
disposed to it. Sinbad, Ostadsis, and Moghanna all believed in 
reincarnation. In fact reincarnation was the pretext for all those who 
wished to declare themselves heir to historic heroes, and to keep alive 
the memory of the ancient valiant and brave. Friends and followers of 
Abu Moslem flocked to Moghanna believing that Abu Moslem’s spirit 
had entered him. And followers of Javidan b. Shahrak, presuming that 
his spirit had entered Babak’s body, did not hesitate to help Babak. 

Was reincarnation a means to connect Babak’s movement to Abu 
Moslem’s memory, much like Moghanna’s? That is not too far-fetched. 
Khajeh Nezam al-Molk writes, “They start their sermon with lamenting 
Abu Moslem’s murder, cursing his slayers, mounting praise on Mehdi 
Piraz and on Haran, son of Fatima bint Abu Moslem, whom they called 
The Learned Boy.”3!4 What substantiates the relation between this 
faction and Abu Moslem is a narrative about Babak, told by Iranian 
historian Dmoori. He writes, “People are of split mind about Babak’s 
lineage and faith. What seems correct to us is that he is a descendant 
of the blessed ben Fatima bint Abu Moslem. And Fatemiyah, which is a 
Khorramdm faction, is connected with Fatima, Abu Moslem’s 
daughter, and not with Fatima, Prophet Muhammad’s daughter.”315 


Babak 


But, who was Babak (Papak)? It is difficult to see his real face 
through a haze of fictitious tales, for much of what has been written 
about him are insidious sagas. Muslim historians inspired by their 
prejudices have tried to darken and destroy Babak’s memory. His 
movement apparently enjoyed much support among ordinary people 
but was not popular with the dehghans and the elite. Naturally, 
neither was it tolerated by Muslims, since he strove to revive Mazdaki 
beliefs. 

The tales that have been fabricated about Babak clearly show that 
historians deliberately tried to smear his name. Thus much of the 
important portions of his history and that of Khorramdman are 
concealed in a mist of ambiguity. But even so, intriguing fragments 
are discerned from what remains. 

There are discrepancies about Babak’s ethnicity and ancestors. 
Dmoori (828-896) in Akhbar al-Tiwal, declares in an authentic tone, 
that he was born of the “blessed” son of Abu Moslem’s daughter. On 
the other hand, the author of Kitab al-Fehrest—citing someone who had 
gathered information about Babak—says, “His father was a cooking oil 
vendor from Mada’in. He travelled to Azerbaijan and dwelled in 


Balalabad, a village of Maymand. He carried oil containers on his back 
and peddled in the hamlets of that village ...”31° The name of the oil 
peddler is not mentioned in al-Fehrest, but Sam’ani has called him 
Mardas.217 What stands out in the al-Fehrest narrative is the doggedness 
by which it attempts to disgrace Babak: his father presented as a 
cooking oil peddler from Mada’in and his mother a one-eyed woman 
who unlawfully bedded the peddler for a while. The spite and animus 
of the narrator in this tale is unmistakable. 


False Narratives 


The above narrative is followed by yet another bewildering tale— 
this one about Babak’s childhood. They write: “It is said that one day 
Babak’s mother went out looking for him. At the time, Babak’s job was 
to take people’s cows to graze. His mother found him asleep naked 
under a tree, and from pores of every hair on his head and chest blood 
was oozing out. When Babak awoke she no longer saw any sign of 
blood—she knew then that it would not take long before her son 
prospered ...” This tale, which brings to mind such tales as Danial and 
Bakht al-Nasr was apparently fabricated to portray Babak as a “blood 
sucking” monster. In other narratives, too, the killings and the 
bloodshed that took place is told with much hyperbole. 

Mas’idi says: “During the twenty-two years that Babak’s uprising 
lasted, at least 500,000 emirs, chiefs, and people of other ranks were 
killed.”218 In Javam’ al-Hekayat, it is quoted from Tarikh-e Muqaddasi 
that “The number of killings committed by Babak is estimated to be 
one thousand, thousand Muslims.”219 Nezam al-Molk writes: “Of his 
executioners one was caught. He was asked how many he had Killed. 
‘There were many executioners,’ he replied, ‘but I killed 36,000 
Muslims—that is aside from other executioners and those killed in 
battles.’”320 In narratives about Babak such tales are numerous. Their 
sheer number is an indication of how hard the caliphs’ associates tried 
to dishonor Babak and obliterate the truth about his life. Clearly, the 
information obtained from these sources about Babak’s movement is 
woefully muddled. What is incontestable, though, is that Babak’s 
movement had many followers among peasants and farmers in the 
Mountains of Iraq and Azerbaijan. Furthermore, the Khorramdinan 
movement that apparently began prior to the emergence of Babak 
continued for centuries after his death. 

But, Babak was merely a brave and clever commander who led the 
insurrections by the Mazdakis and Khorramdinan for a long time. In 
this he succeeded Javidan b. Shahrak, one of the leaders of Azerbaijan 
Khorramdman. It is said that after Javidan’s death, his wife told his 
followers that “Javidan has chosen Babak his successor. His last will for 
the people of this region is to follow Babak’s lead, and he has 


delivered the Javidan (meaning everlasting) spirit to Babak with the 
promise that with Babak’s help you shall triumph...” 


Babak’s Revolution 


That was how Babak in 200/816—in the name of Khorrami 
faith—stood up to continue the Javidan Mazdaki movement, and soon 
found many followers and support among farmers and peasants. 

In those years, Caliph Ma’min was weighed down by his own issues. 
There was the question of Ali b. Musa al-Ridha’s succession to the 
throne and the conspiracies that Iranians, in particular the Sahl 
dynasty, had been fomenting against the caliphate. The Baghdad 
Abbasid discontent, which kept Ma’man occupied, provided a fitting 
opportunity for Babak. In the Mountains of Azerbaijan Babak gained 
power and even, according to Bal’ami, “routed a few attacks by the 
caliph’s forces. Babak’s hiding place—in the mountains of Armenia and 
Azerbaijan—was too hard for the army to penetrate, for one hundred 
foot soldiers, positioned in a mountain pass, were able to stop one 
thousand mounted troops. 

Perched atop a high mountain and tucked in the heart of intimately 
meshed mountains and canyons, Babak had built a secure fortress that 
he called Bazz or Badeh. Armies circled the mountain but remained 
unable to make their way up to the fortress. Babak would stay there a 
long time, and suddenly one night—when the enemy troops felt safe— 
he would raid the troops and rout them out, until next time when the 
caliph with huge effort would gather another army to send. With this 
tactic Babak stayed there and continued his fight for twenty years.” 321 


View of the landscape from Babak’s fortress 
by Babak Gholizadeh - https://commons.wikimedia.org/w/index.php? 
curid = 3974189 

During these twenty years Ma’man and his successor, Mu’tasim, 
sought various countermeasures to bring Babak down. They sent many 
armies to capture him, but Babak was aided by the indignant people 
who were no longer willing to endure Arab domination—and thanks to 
the narrowness of the mountain passes and harsh winters in that 
region, repeatedly defeated the Muslim sardars. In 220/835 Mu’tasim 
sent Keydar (Arabicized Haydar) ben Kavis, the Oshrasana prince, 
known as Afshin, to fight Babak. Afshin, the scion of a noble Iranian 
family, was conspiring in Baghdad to establish an Iranian government 
and overthrow the Arab caliphate, while the caliph’s companions were 
accusing him of rooting for the Ajam and having Zartoshti 
inclinations. 

It is said that Afshin was friends with Mazyar and Babak, and 
collaborated with them in secret to overthrow the Baghdad caliphate. 
A few years later when Mazyar was captured he revealed this plot and 
said, “Afshin Keydar b. Kavas, Babak, and I, long ago swore to take 
back the government from the Arabs and restore the country and its 
government to the Sasanian Dynasty.”322 Nonetheless, when the caliph 
suggested to Afshin that he go to Azerbaijan and stamp out Babak, 
Afshin did not hesitate. 


Afshin and Mazyar 


Babak’s movement—although had Iranian character—was not the 
kind that would ever realize the Oshrasana prince’s golden dreams. 
The Iranians who collaborated with Mazyar and perhaps Afshin—in 
order to overthrow the caliphate—wished to revive what they called 
“white religion,” and create a government similar to that of Sasanian. 
Babak’s movement with its Mazdaki faith was not useful to them or to 
Afshin or Mazyar. For these Oshrisana and Tabarestan princes, who 
seemingly had no ambition but to attain high positions, Iran and 
Iranians were mere excuses. Their struggle against the caliphate 
establishment was to amass wealth, capture the reign, and reclaim the 
privileges of which Islam had robbed them. 

It was to achieve their goal, that they were promising freedom to 
those who were galled with Arabs and Islam, and in order to enlist 
them. To become emir, Mazyar killed his Iranian uncle, who evidently 
prided himself on Iranian achievements and traditions as much as he 
did. And Afshin—to gain favor with the Arab caliph—did not refuse to 
carry out mendacious plots in order to capture Babak. He also 
encouraged Mazyar to rebel against the caliph, in the hope that the 
caliph would entrust Mazyar’s capture to him and award him the rule 
of Khorasan and Jebal over his rival, the House of Taher. Clearly these 
sons of amirs could sacrifice everything for their own gain. 

Realization of their dreams required the caliphate’s power to decline 
and the subjugated to rise against the Arabs. The people’s discontent 
with the Arab conduct, and their love for their ancient faith and 
traditions, could always be counted on. But although all these sardars 
were apparently struggling to revive Iran’s_ splendor, this 
pretext—being only an excuse—could not effect a long-lasting 
friendship between them and the people. 

It is said that once Sinbad was defeated in Ray he took refuge in 
Tabarestan, but the Tabarestan espahbod—who also opposed the 
Arabs—killed him for his wealth. Such incidents show that the revival 
of Iran’s ancient glories was indeed nothing but a ploy, aimed at 
deceiving the downtrodden people of Iran. Those who induced 
Iranians to support them with such language had no intention but to 
gain wealth and power. Thus, if needed, occasionally they sacrificed 
their judgement for this goal. This explains how Afshin, who 
continually boasted of defense of Iranians in Baghdad, was using 
deception in his struggles to overthrow and kill Iranians. But there 
was another impetus at work behind the collaboration of Afshin with 
the caliph. 


Baghdad Turks 


The intense rivalry that had arose between the Turks, the Arabs, and 
the Iranians in Mu’tasim’s darbar had pinned the caliphate sardars 


against one another, making the court fraught with intrigues and 
conspiracies. Oddly enough these hostilities provided a safe haven for 
Mu’tasim, who every so often helped fan the fire. 

Since the start of Mu’tasim’s era, Baghdad had been witnessing a 
flurry of activities by the Turks. These Turks had in fact been taken 
into service in order to create a balance against the power of the 
Khorasan troops. Every year thousands of mamlak slaves were brought 
to Baghdad from beyond Amiadarya to serve. Mu’tasim used these 
harsh and fearless slaves like weapons—while they in return frequently 
received favors from him and quickly moved up the ranks. But as the 
Turks’ influence grew in the caliphate establishment, the Arabs 
became more disillusioned. 

Iranians, given their spiritual and cultural influence, would never 
give way to the Turks, but the Arabs—willingly or not—yielded their 
place to them. Thereafter, instead of being the pillars of the caliphate, 
the Arabs became a threat to it.323 Mu’tasim’s Turks, who wore silk 
clothes and tied golden belts, were easily recognized from the troops 
by their attire. Their abrasive behavior frustrated the inhabitants of 
Baghdad; they galloped their horses wildly through narrow streets and 
alleyways and jeopardized safety of the children and the feeble. 

A story from the History of Baghdad illustrates their conduct towards 
people: “They say that one day as Mu’tasim was returning from 
Ma’min’s palace; he passed a woman who was crying out, ‘my son, my 
son!’ All along his route troops had set up camp, and one soldier had 
taken the son away. Mu’tasim called the man and said, ‘Return the 
woman’s son.’ The man refused. Mu’tasim ordered him near and held 
his hand in his. The sound of bones breaking in the hands of the 
trooper was heard,324 and as the man collapsed, Mu’tasim told him to 
return the son to his mother.”325 

The Turks’ conduct had put the people of Baghdad under 
tremendous duress. Often when one of the Turks hurt a woman, a 
child, an elderly or a blind person, people ganged up on him and 
killed him.326 Eventually the long-suffering inhabitants of Baghdad 
confronted Mu’tasim and declared, ‘If you do not take your army out 
of Baghdad we will fight you.’ Mu’tasim asked, ‘How are you going to 
fight me?’ ‘With the dart of our morning sighs,’ they rejoined. 
Mu’tasim professed, ‘I could not bear that.’327 And he ordered the city 
of Samarra to be built, and moved the seat of their caliphate there. 

In view of such conduct by the troops in Baghdad, it is not difficult 
to imagine how their superiors dealt with people. With the power that 
the Turkish emirs wielded in the caliphate establishment, gradually a 
recurring scene —even in broad daylight— was that one of them would 
be seen “grabbing onto a young woman’s chador and dragging her 
with force, while the woman screaming, ‘Aye Muslims, I am not that 


kind of woman. I am so and so’s daughter and I live in such and such 
neighborhood, this man is taking me to rape me,’... and weeping 
while no one dared to help her, and challenge him, for the emir was a 
pompous ruffian who had 5,000 horsemen under his command.”328 
Notwithstanding that, Mu’tasim trusted the Turks, who were his 
mother’s kinfolk,329 more than the Arabs and the Iranians; and he was 
not wrong. He believed, “No people could be better servants than the 
Turks,” while his attention to the Turks, created intense rivalry among 
his emirs. 


Rivalry Amongst the Emirs 


Other emirs too tried to display their devotion to the caliph in the 
hope of winning favors with him, and the wars that broke out during 
Mu’tasim’s time offered them opportunities to exhibit their military 
prowess. 

During the twenty years of Babak’s rebellion, six of Baghdad’s 
distinguished emirs suffered defeat from him. The caliphate 
establishment had gradually given up hope of eradicating the 
Khorramdian, and triumphing in Azerbaijan was seen as great 
distinction for its would-be achiever. The one who could defeat Babak 
and Khorramdinan, would prove his mastery over other emirs. 

Hence, when it was suggested to Afshin to fight Babak he did not 
hesitate to accept. Victory over Babak also meant being rewarded 
enormous booty—bearing in mind that in that era generals, like the 
troops, frequently did not fight, except to reap tangible rewards. They 
were mercenaries who traded their dignity and bravery for gifts or 
booty and sold their swords and strong arms—like their freedom and 
good judgment—to those endowed with power. In exchange for gold 
they spared shedding no one’s blood, not even their own. Thus such 
wars were always received with open arms, as the spoils and 
possession, reaped from looting cities, towns and the helpless people, 
made for enormous return. 

For Afshin—who like all mercenary emirs of the caliphate considered 
himself slave to death and extinction, and the guardian of power and 
grandeur—nothing was more appealing than accepting such an 
assignment. This war, in addition to winning him superiority over his 
rivals in the caliphate establishment, held the promise of enormous 
riches, which he needed to help realize his dreams. However, 
uprooting Babak was not an easy task. Over the past twenty years 
Babak’s power and influence had become firmly established, and 
Afshin saw no alternative but to use stratagem. 


About Babak and Afshin 
The friendship and kindness that Afshin occasionally displayed 


towards Babak—furtively—was a snare trap designed for a foe. Later 
on, after uprooting Babak, when Afshin himself became victim to the 
enmity of the caliph and his Turks, those who tried to indict him 
accused him of being a secret ally and collaborator of Babak and 
Mazyar. If these allegations have any truth to them, perhaps it can be 
said that Afshin was egging these two sardars onto rebellion and 
insurrection in order to gain glory for himself by routing them. And at 
any rate, to uproot Babak, Afshin used his most decisive weapon, 
friendship, and sacrificed Babak for his own greed and ambitions. 

Initially, Babak’s defiance of Afshin was parallel with hope and 
victory, as he fought the enemy with his life—in his fort that was set 
inside natural barriers. 


Byzantine 


In fighting the caliph, Babak was active, not only within the Islamic 
territories, but also beyond its borders. His followers in the Eastern 
Roman Empire were encouraging the emperor to fight the caliph. 

Khorramdinan had found a reliable sanctuary in Byzantine cities, for 
the caesars supported Babak’s followers, in their effort to fight the 
Muslim caliphs. It was not long ago, that Ma’man had succeeded in 
creating unrest in Byzantine (c. 831) by helping Thomas, a Sicilian 
rebel against emperor Theophilus (r. 829- 842). In retaliation, 
Theophilos had given sanctuary to these Khorramdman and had 
supported them. Ma’man set out to campaign against the Byzantine 
Empire in 218/833, but although he died in Tarsus, a city in Turkey, 
20 km inland from the Mediterranean, agitations and conspiracies 
near the Roman territory continued unabated. 

According to Tabari, when Babak, wedged by Afshin, became certain 
of his death and knowing that his resources were insufficient to 
counter Mu’tasim, he wrote to Theophilos, ‘The Arab Empire has lost 
all his stalwarts in wars against me, and now has been forced to send 
its tailor, Ja’far b. Dinar, and its cook, Itakh,33° to fight me.231 No one 
is left at his court and now you too can attack him if you want.’ 

The caesar started out for the Muslim territory with 100,000—or 
according to another source 70,000 soldiers and the rest auxiliary 
troops. He was accompanied by a salaried group of Sorkh Alaman, 
under commander Parsis, who had been accepted into the Emperor’s 
army. When Theophilos reached Zapetra (Sozopetra), a border city in 
the Islamic state, he looted the city, killed many men, took numerous 
women and children captive, and burned the city down... 332 

As this occurred Afshin had already captured Babak, but even after 
Babak’s capture and murder neither Sorkh Alaman nor Khorramdman 
surrendered to the Muslims, but continued to conspire and plot 
against the caliphate in Constantinople and helped the caesars 


conspire against the caliph. One thing to note is the power and 
influence that the Iranian migrants had achieved in the capital of the 
Byzantine Empire. The writings of western historians too mention a 
group of Iranians who lived in Constantinople. 33 


Theophobus 


It is written that a Sasanian Prince died in Constantinople in exile 
and destitute. He was survived by an infant son by the name of 
Theophobus (originally Nasir, or Nusayr Kordi). When Nasir was 
twelve years old his royal identity was discovered, and he converted 
to Christianity and joined the Byzantine army. His innate abilities 
helped him to move quickly up in the ranks. Eventually he married 
Caesar Theophilus’s sister and was promoted to head 30,000 Iranian 
exiles who—like his father—had fled the Muslim occupation.334 

Clearly the Byzantine emperors paid considerable attention to the 
Persians; there is an interesting narrative about Theophobus’s ending. 
It is related that the Iranian troops that Theophobus 
commanded—driven by ethnic biases—revolted and raised their native 
King’s banner, and called Theophobus their leader. Theophilus 
suppressed their rebellion with the help of Roman and Greek 
regiments and Theophobus was captured. Emperor Theophilus on his 
deathbed gave the order to behead Theophobus and bring his head to 
him on a plate. Once he set eyes on the severed head of the prince, he 
said: ‘You are no longer Theophobus, as I will not be Theophilus much 
longer.’ 


Babak’s Wars 


Historians have covered in detail Babak’s battles against Afshin that 
lasted from 835 to 838, in the natural strongholds of the Azerbaijan 
Mountains. 

As inferred from Tabari’s writings, Mu’tasim, hoping to see the end 
of this paramount task, had been very generous with Afshin. In 
addition to awarding him the governorship of Azerbaijan and 
Armenia, he sent troops, possessions, weapons, and riding animals to 
him in great numbers. Prior to Afshin’s departure, the task of 
reconstruction of Azerbaijan strongholds that Babak had destroyed had 
been given Muhammad b. Yusuf. Ben Yusuf in this mission had fought 
Babak’s troops, killing a number of Khorramdinan, and capturing 
many. But Afshin upon reaching Azerbaijan decided to use the power 
of deception, in addition to his sword, in order to overthrow Babak. 

These deceptions began early on. Afshin had just arrived in 
Azerbaijan, when Muhammad b. Be’ayth—another caliphate sardar 
who had concluded a peace treaty with Khorramdman—broke his 
promise and deceitfully tackled Babak’s troops. It is said that when 


Afshin arrived in Azerbaijan, Ismat, Babak’s sepahsalar, descended upon 
the royal fortress that Muhammad Db. Be’ayth was the keeper of. 

As was his routine, Be’ayth was to send fodder for Babak’s army. 
When night fell, he invited Ismat and ten of his comrades to dinner, 
and when they got drunk he killed the ten companions. Then he tied 
Ismat’s hands and told him, ‘Call in your commanders one by one, or 
else you will be killed.’ Ismat did as ordered, one by one calling in his 
colonels inside the compound, and Muhammad killed them. When the 
remaining troops found out they fled.3°5 After that Afshin assigned 
watchmen at all the passages and positioned his troops at the passes 
and the barricades. 


tr and Deception 


However, Babak—who was safe in his secure stronghold—did not 
leave his bastion for seven months, and did not try to confront 
Afshin’s forces. Afshin grew weary and glum, and sought a solution or 
a stratagem. He asked Mu’tasim for dirhams and reinforcements. 
Mu’tasim sent one hundred camel loads of dirhams with three 
hundred Turkish ghulams along with Bogha al-Kabir. When Bogha was 
within three days of Afshin’s camp, Afshin sent him a letter instructing 
him to stay there for a month and start a rumor—that Bogha is 
bringing these goods to Afshin on such and such a day—and perhaps 
Babak’s spies would take this word to him, and Babak would leave his 
fortress and come to pillage the fortune that Bogha was carrying. 


Babak Castle from the camp 
By M karzarj - https://commons.wikimedia.org/w/index.php?curid = 3833399 


That is what they did, and on the designated day Babak came out 
with 5,000 mounted troops. By Afshin’s order Bogha had unloaded the 
dirhams somewhere at night and brought camels with empty cargo 
with him. Afshin’s scheme did not succeed; Babak seized some loot 
and fled without a major loss... The following two years saw a few 
clashes struck between Babak and Afshin’s troops, as each, in turn, 
suffered losses and made gains. 

Babak’s troops, in their invincible shelters, though suffering, were 
bravely enduring the snow and cold, but Afshin’s men—who were not 
used to cold winters and arduous mountain passes—became dispirited. 
Two years into the campaign many of Afshin’s troops lost their lives, 
but, Mu’tasim continued to send him fresh troops and equipment. 

Eventually Afshin set out to attack Babak’s bastion. When he camped 
within four miles of the fortress, Babak sent him heaps of food and 
fruits, and said, ‘You are our guests. You have not found anything to 
eat over the ten days that you have marched towards our camp, and 
we do not have much more than this to offer you.’ Afshin refused the 
donations and sent them back untouched, with the message, “We do 
not need food, and I know that you did this to get a count of our 
troops. There are 30,000 warriors in this army and another 300,000 
Muslims who sympathize with the Commander of the Faithful. For as 
long as one of them is alive they will not stop fighting you. Now you 
know better—fight or seek refuge.” 

Babak chose war. He fortified the camp and stayed there. Afshin too 
built barriers around his camp and dug trenches. At daytime lyre and 
harp melodies came from Babak’s camp—as they pretended that they 
had no fear of the enemy—and at night Babak’s men conducted 
ambushes. This stalemate too, lasted a long time. Afshin’s troops 
persevered, despite lack of fodder and the hardship, while Babak lost 
many men in the bloody encounters that occurred. 

Eventually, Babak reached an impasse. Remaining in the camp was 
not solving the problem, and Afshin’s army was not leaving their 
barricades. Babak decided to trick Afshin. He came to the top of the 
fortress and said, ‘It is I—Babak. Tell Afshin to come close. I have 
something to tell him.’ Afshin came to the foot of the wall. Babak 
requested respite and said, ‘My safekeeping is my equerry’s son; keep 
him hostage and seek safety for me from the caliph.’ They settled on 
that. Afshin’s troops left the palisade and went back to their own 
quarters. At nightfall, Babak left the stronghold with fifty remaining 
warriors,336 heading for the mountains, and to Armenia. 


Babak’s Capture 


When Babak left his compound he donned the garb of the traveling 
merchant, and along with his companions stopped somewhere in 
Armenia. He purchased a sheep from a shepherd in the area. The 
shepherd took the news to Sahl b. Sanbat, the Armenian emir, who 
learned of Babak’s arrival. Afshin had already sent a message to all the 
rulers of Azerbaijan, Aran, Baylaghan, and Armenia and demanded 
help from them with Babak’s capture.337 

Upon learning about Babak’s arrival, Sahl went to see him. He 
invited Babak with respect and compassion to his home, but secretly 
sent a message to Afshin informing him that Babak was with him. 
Afshin promised Sahl largess and made assurances. He arranged with 
him to bring Babak out on a hunting trip and deliver him to Afshin’s 
men. That is what they did. When Babak found out what Sahl was 
going to do, he got angry and said to him, “Indeed you have sold me 
to the Jews for a trifling amount. If you wanted wealth and gold, I 
would have given you more.”338 

And so Afshin detained Babak, and put him in chains. Many of the 
Sorkh Alaman were killed or else were dispersed and their compound 
destroyed. Afshin headed for Samarra with Babak and his companions. 
Mu’tasim’s joy was immeasurable. He embraced Afshin, honored him 
and heaped praises on him. The same night that Babak was brought to 
Samarra Ahmad b. Abi Dawud, Baghdad’s supreme judge and a 
celebrated member of the Mu’tazila, went to visit Babak incognito and 
talked to him. Evidently, Mu’tasim’s fear of Babak was so great that he 
too—unable to wait for morning—went to Afshin’s palace that same 
night in a disguise to see Babak in chains. 

As if Baghdad could not believe that the brave hero, who had for 
years threatened it, was now there, in captivity... 


Babak’s Ending 


The next day Mu’tasim sat in audience as people lined up from the 
Bab al-Ammah (Public Gate) to the Dar al-Ammah (Public Audience 
Hall). Mu’tasim wanted people to see Babak disgraced and weak. He 
sought his companions’ opinion on what Babak should be riding. They 
suggested that there was nothing more suitable than an elephant. He 
ordered Babak dressed in beautiful attire, including a sable hat, and 
paraded him on an elephant—in view of the masses—to the 
Commander of the Faithful’s Dar al-Ammah. Mu’tasim ordered the 
chamberlain to call in Nadnad, Babak’s executioner. When Nadnad 
arrived, Mu’tasim commanded him to cut Babak’s hands. The calm and 
bravery that Babak displayed in the face of death was fitting of a hero. 

They say that when Babak appeared in Mu’tasim’s presence, his 
brother was present. He said, “Aye, Babak, you did something that no 
one had done before. Now show the endurance not shown by 


anyone.”339 Babak returned, ‘You will see how I endure.’ 

It is written that “When Babak’s first hand was severed he used his 
other hand to smear blood on his face, making it red. Mu’tasim said, 
‘... what is this that you did?’ Babak said, ‘There is wisdom to this. 
You will cut off both my hands and feet, but as blood drains from my 
body my cheeks will remain red and no one will say that I lost color 
from fear.’”’340 At any rate Babak, even on the verge of death, endured 
all tortures with calm, uttered no word, and made no sound. Mu’tasim 
ordered his corpse hung between two bridges in Baghdad’s eastern 
side. 

This was Babak’s fate; but who was Afshin and what was his ending? 


Afshin 


Effort has been made to portray Afshin an Iranian national hero. His 
incitements and conspiracies against the caliphate establishment have 
been praised and marveled at, and his obvious treason against Babak 
and Mazyar has been regarded a matter of expediency. But there is 
reason to doubt these assertions. Afshin’s life history shows he was an 
ambitious prince, with no other objective but amassing riches to gain 
power. He strove to become Khorasan’s ruler, and to achieve this goal 
he was disloyal to his own father and brother. To amass wealth he 
betrayed his troops and his friends, and in his quest for fulfilling his 
sweet dreams he did not even spare his own conscience. 

Afshin believed the Arabs, enemies, and in his heart never accepted 
their faith and traditions, but his desire to achieve status and his love 
for wealth forced him to serve the Arab caliphs, and to put people of 
his own tradition and faith to the sword. Although contemptuous of 
Arabs—in his own words—he carried out acts, for them that disgusted 
him. He ate animal fat, rode camels, and wore na’lain (Arab sandals) 
... His animus towards the Taherian was out of envy, because they 
were Khorasan emirs. His friendship with Mazyar whom he eventually 
sacrificed was part of a plot against the Taherian. His agitations and 
conspiracies against the caliphate had their source both in fear and 
greed. In his struggles he never thought about Iranians and the 
Zartoshti faith and culture. Deliberation in history reveals valuable 
evidentiary documents to support these claims. 


Oshriisana 


The Oshrasana**1 province—where Afshin’s ancestors were hereditary 
rulers—was located in Transoxiana between Amadarya and Samarkand. 
It was bordered on the north by Chach and Fergana, on the west by 
Samarkand, on the south by Kesh and Chaghniyan, and on the East by 
Ferghana. It was a mighty and prosperous land, thanks to its abundant 
water and mineral deposits. It is said that it held four hundred forts. 


Ya’qubi has written that after the Arabs invaded the eastern 
provinces, Mudhari and Yemeni Arabs occupied all the cities of 
Khorasan, except for Oshrasana—where the residents stopped the flow 
of the Arabs from entering their neighborhoods. Oshrisana’s capital 
was Belsan, and among its major cities were Banjikat, Samat, Ramin, 
Darak, and Kharghaneh. The rulers of Oshrisana, whose hereditary 
title was Afshin, resided in Banjikat. Their faith was apparently 
Shamanism (a Buddhist sect) or perhaps Manavi.342 Like Arabs in their 
age of ignorance, they built idols that they worshiped and prayed to. 
But while their ignorant folks prayed to the idols as their gods, their 
learned were mindful of God in their worship, and the idols merely 
served as their qgibla.34? The Mani faith had spread to this area, but 
indications are that the Oshrisana princes, like the Barmakian, were 
Buddhists. Idols found in Afshin’s home speak to that to some degree. 
Other contextual evidence that will be mentioned later confirms this 
as well. 

At any rate, Oshrasana had remained safe from Arab and Muslims 
larceny until the end of the Umayyad era. According to Iranian 
historian Baladhuri, Nasr b. Sayyar, Khorasan’s governor, launched a 
failed attack on the infidels in Oshrasana during the reign of Marwan 
II, the last Umayyad caliph.344 Later the Abbasid caliphs too were 
unable to seize it, until Ma’man’s era. 

Once Ma’man became caliph he began campaigning against the 
infidels in the Indus Valley. Keydar’s father, Kavas, the Oshrisana 
Afshin, sent a message to Fadl b. Sahl, Ma’man ‘s vizier and scribe, 
suing for peace and agreeing to pay tribute in exchange for the 
Muslims abstaining from waging war on his territory. Kavas’s request 
was accepted, but once Ma’man left Khorasan for Baghdad; Kavas 
reneged on the deal and did not pay the toll. 

One of Kavas’s confidants, Tardadis, who was also his treasurer and 
vizier, had married off his daughter to Fadl, Kavas’s son. The grandiose 
and influential Tardadis frequently praised Fadl to Kavias. He ranked 
Fadl superior to Keydar, Kavas’s other son, whom he criticized and 
tried to make appear worthless in his father’s eyes. Sometime later 
Keydar, incensed with Tardadis’s malevolence, killed him, then took 
refuge with Hashem b. Mehvar al-Khatli and asked him to write a 
letter to his father and appeal for his good will. But Kavas, after the 
murder of Tardadis, had married a woman by the name Umm Janaid 
and had taken refuge with one of his dehghans.345 

When Keydar learned about the chaos in Oshrisana he decided to 
win the reign of Oshrasana, which had apparently been given to his 
brother, Fadl. Keydar went to Baghdad, where in his desire to become 
the ruler he yielded to betrayal, and incited Ma’mian to invade 
Oshrasana. To achieve his goal, he in effect sold to the enemy his 


ancestors’ land, even his father’s and brother’s. Keydar disclosed to 
Ma’man that invasion of Oshrisana could be easily accomplished, and 
what others had portrayed as formidable he made seem trivial to the 
caliph. He even disclosed the easiest and shortest route to 
Oshrisana—and with it began his crimes against his country and his 
family. 

Ma’man sent Ahmad b. Khalid Ahwal with a massive army to 
Oshrasana to fight against the infidels. Upon learning about the 
approaching army, Kavas sent his son Fadl to the Turks to ask for their 
help in repelling the Arabs. But the Arab sardar descended upon the 
city gates before Fadl could return with the Turks. Counting on the 
Arabs’ lack of knowledge of the quickest route across the plains, Kavas 
was expecting that they take a long time to reach Oshrasana. But that 
was not to be. The confounded Kavas was forced to accept Islam and 
Arab dominance. Once Fadl heard the news he abandoned the Turks 
and came to his father, accepted Islam together with him, and 
received protection. The Turks died of thirst in the desert... 


In the Service of the Caliph 


Next Kavas professed to Islam in Baghdad. Ma’man made him the 
governor of his homeland and appointed Keydar his successor.346 

From then on—in the hope of being decreed the ruler of Khorasan 
and Transoxiana by the caliph—Afshin Keydar b. Kavas tried to gain 
influence in the caliphate establishment, even at the price of selling 
his father, brother, and homeland to the Arabs. In this pursuit he 
refused nothing in the service of the Baghdad caliphate—even 
competing with the Arab and Turkish sardars in their animosity 
toward Iranians. 

Like other Muslim sardars, Afshin went to war against the infidels in 
the caliph’s service—he fought for Ma’man in Egypt for a while,347 
served in the war on Roman infidels,348 and achieved considerable 
success. All this was in order to gain favor with the caliph and be 
appointed Khorasan ruler, yet the Taherian dominated Khorasan and 
made it difficult for him to realize this dream... 


The Situation in Khorasan 


Khorasan and Sistan were controlled by the House of Taher. This 
Iranian dynasty, too, had become allied with the caliphate for status 
and riches. Nonetheless, they strove to bring the people of Khorasan to 
their side by projecting their Iranian heritage. They had claims of 
independence, but the independence that they sought was to be 
autonomous rulers of Khorasan, for which they stopped at nothing. 
They took pride in being of Iranian descent, but they were apathetic 
toward Iranian culture; they considered themselves Iranians, but 


opposed Iranian movements that threatened their power and 
autonomy. 

In Sistan, Taherian were forced to fight the Kharijites for a long time. 
Khorasan, too, was embattled in the Kharijites’ insurgency during 
their reign. The Kharijites had rebelled in Sistan and Khorasan for 
years, but their revolt had grown more intense, as a result of the 
ruthlessness of the Taherian agents. Concurrent with the emergence of 
Babak, Abdullah Taher, Khorasan’s governor, was in Dmoor 
(Dinawar—halfway between Hamedan and Kermanshah) and was 
sending armies to fight Babak Khorramdin. Abdullah’s agent in 
Nayshapar, Muhammad b. Hamid Taher, “committed much brutality. 
He detained many and brought them to his own bastion using his 
position as legislator.” These brutalities prompted the Kharijites to 
raid one of the villages of Nayshapar and send many to their death. 
Abdullah Taher “purged Khorasan from the Kharijites and murdered 
many of them,”349 but the bloodshed and killings left Khorasan and 
Sistan devastated. 

Every day the exploited population rebelled in one or another 
corner,*50 and the Taherian agents, at times showed much rigidity in 
punishing them. Adding to the discontent was a severe famine in 
220/835 due to the Helmand River going dry, which devastated Sistan 
and caused many deaths. The Taherian agents’ conduct with people 
was so brutal that the Khorasan emir was forced to send a letter to all 
the agents in which he wrote, “I plead with you to wake up, stop 
being impudent, and look for your salvation; be conciliatory towards 
farmers, help those who have grown weary, and restore to them their 
lands as God Almighty has given us food from their hard work, has 
saluted through their tongue, and has forbidden cruelty towards 
them.”351 

This letter shows how the Taherian agents milked people, leaving 
them no choice but to turn to disobedience and anarchy. The emirs 
and governors, in order to subdue these rebellions—while employing 
savage techniques as their frequently used key weapon—would 
temporarily petition their agents—quoting Taher—to, “Wake up from 
your stupor and stop being impudent.” But the greedy agents could 
never give up the lavish profits, of which they gave a portion to the 
Khorasan emir. 

Notwithstanding the disturbances and the chaos, Khorasan for the 
Taherian was the base of a powerful government and a bountiful 
source of income. That is why Afshin had his eyes on it. Perhaps he 
thought that by becoming Khorasan’s governor he could create a vast 
and mighty empire in his birth territory, and for that he stopped at 
nothing. 


Rivalry with Taherian 


An incident, during Afshin’s war on Babak in Azerbaijan, turned the 
rivalry between Afshin and Abdullah Taher to open hostility. It is 
related that Afshin used to send the offerings and loot, which he 
reaped in Azerbaijan and Armenia, to Oshrasana. To reach their 
destination these valuables had to cross Khorasan through Taher’s 
territory. The Khorasan emir, Abdullah, found out about them, and 
informed Mu’tasim. Mu’tasim ordered Abdullah to send him a list of 
the goods. 

Afshin shipped what of value he had procured in Azerbaijan and 
Armenia—by hiding them in the purses and turbans of his trusted 
men—to his ancestral land. The men would hide in their waistband 
bags, filled with gold and silver—fitting their bearing—and convey 
them to Oshrasana. As this caravan of gold and jewelry was passing 
through Nayshapar, Abdullah Taher ordered the caravan stopped, and 
the men who were bearing purses seized. When asked wherefrom they 
had obtained the valuables, they said that they belonged to Afshin. 
‘You are lying,’ alleged Taher, ‘If Afshin wished to send these through 
Khorasan he would write to me so that I could send an escort with 
them. You are thieves and these are stolen goods.’ 

With that Abdullah seized Afshin’s possessions and distributed them 
among his own troops. Then he wrote to Afshin that ‘This is what 
these men said, and as I do not believe that you would send such 
treasures to Oshrasana without asking me to escort them for safe 
passage, I have doled them out among my troops. If these are not 
yours, they would be considered compensation for the caliph’s troops 
and subjects. But if they are yours, I will repay you once I receive the 
compensation for my army’ 

This incident intensified the tension between Afshin and Taher, and 
the two powerful rivals began hostilities to destroy the other. In the 
meantime, Mu’tasim, euphoric over Babak’s capture, paid Afshin 
special attention. He sent some of his men to Samarra to welcome 
Afshin and bestowed upon him much honor. They say Mu’tasim 
presented Afshin with a golden throne, studded with green emeralds 
and fiery rubies, along with two precious sashes. It is also said that 
Mu’tasim ordered Otrojeh, the daughter of Ashinas, a powerful 
Turkish sardar, to marry Hasan, Afshin’s son. During the elaborate 
wedding ceremony poets heaped much praise on Afshin.*52 Naturally 
Taher and other of Afshin’s rivals—who held sway in the caliph’s 
darbar—were not ecstatic with this display of kindness and friendship 
by Mu’tasim. 


Mu’tasim’s Suspicion 


To engender distrust in Mu’tasim, Afshin’s rivals accused him of 
covertly allying Babak and defending him. Mu’tasim, who had grown 


suspicious of Afshin, to test him, “probed, ‘what do you see as the 
right action regarding Babak? Is it prudent to let him be, as he is an 
expeditious man, strong and shrewd, and has no equal in fighting and 
waging war? Maybe we would benefit from his services.’ Afshin 
replied, ‘O Commander of the Faithful, a kafir who has shed many 
Muslims’ blood should not be let to live.’ With that Mu’tasim knew 
that he had been lied to.”353 

In fact this claim was nothing but slander. Given Afshin’s woes 
during a three-year war and the eventual deceitful capture of 
Babak—just to gain favor with the caliph—a secret pact with Babak was 
unimaginable. For Afshin, the capture of Babak was a great distinction 
that held the promise of ruling Khorasan and regions beyond 
Amadarya. 

Now he was the focus of Mu’tasim’s special attention and only one 
more act was left for him to perform, before he could achieve his goal. 
He needed to sow grains of discontent and ire in the caliph’s mind 
towards his rival, Abdullah Taher, to take his place. Mazyar’s revolt 
was bringing him glad tidings for realizing his quest. 


Mazyar 


In Mazyar’s uprising (r. 817-839), the desire for uniting the country 
was coupled with the revival of the ancient religion, a notion that was 
thought to help him achieve his goal. 

To be sure, the cruelty and tyranny of the caliph’s agents were 
sufficient to create the spirit of rebellion and disobedience in people. 
Deprivations and dissatisfactions had kept the tempestuous people 
forever ready to rebel and to flock to anyone’s standard who defied 
the caliph. Mazyar’s uprising too, annunciated the start of escape from 
the Arab tyranny, and gave people hope for a while. 

Mazyar was son of Gharn son of Vandadhormozd, scion of Tabarestan 
Espahbod. When his father died around 817, his uncle inherited the 
rule of Tabarestan. Mazyar went to Ma’man’s court, and was embraced 
by Ma’man, who gave him the name Muhammad, bestowed favors 
upon him, and appointed him the governor of Tabarestan, Rouyan, 
and Damavand.354 

Ma’man wrote a letter to Mazyar’s uncle ordering him to yield the 
governorship to Mazyar, and Mazyar headed for Tabarestan. His uncle, 
enraged by the news, came outside the city with his men, pretending 
he was out to welcome Mazyar. But Mazyar was warned by one of his 
father’s men who traveled with him, ‘with such an entourage that 
your uncle has come to welcome you, he only plans to take you down 
unsuspecting and destroy you. You must meet him separate from his 
men and kill him.’ Mazyar acted upon the advice,255 whereby took 
control of his ancestors’ territory. 


He then reported to Ma’man, ‘because my uncle defied me I killed 
him;’ and henceforth called himself Gilan’s Gil (Gale of Géilan), 
Espahbodan’s Espahbod, and Poteshkhargar Shah. To all appearances 
though, he took orders from the caliph and paid him 
tribute—Tabarestan being part of the Taherian’s territory—Mazyar was 
obligated to pay his province’s kharaj to the House of Taher, which he 
did during the reign of Ma’man and for a few years into the reign of 
Mu’tasim. 


Mazyar and the House of Taher 


Gradually, between Mazyar and Taherian consternation and 
animosity developed—the kind that is hard to evade between a dutiful 
but proud kharaj payer, and a greedy and detested kharaj collector. As 
the level of hostility rose, Mazyar refused to deliver the Tabarestan 
kharaj to Abdullah Taher. To Mu’tasim, who urged him to do so, 
Mazyar responded that he would instead send the taxes to the caliph’s 
court directly, which he did thereafter. However when the funds 
arrived in Hamedan, Mu’tasim sent them to Khorasan with Abdullah’s 
trusted agent. This continued for a few years, and the hostilities 
between Mazyar and Abdullah grew more intense. 

In the meantime Afshin, who bore ill will towards the Taherian and 
coveted Abdullah’s position in Khorasan, hit upon an opportunity. He 
had achieved high standing with Mu’tasim since the capture of Babak, 
and he was aware of the dispute between Mazyar and Taher. What 
gave him hope was Mu’tasim’s apprehension of Abdullah Taher. 
Indeed Mu’tasim was peeved with Abdullah, but although Afshin 
occasionally heard comments from him that spoke of his intent to 
remove the Taher dynasty from Khorasan, Mu’tasim lacked the 
courage to do so. 

There is a story about the displeasure of Mu’tasim with Abdullah 
Taher. It is said that “When Abdullah was Ma’man’s chamberlain, one 
day Mu’tasim came to Ma’man’s door at an inopportune hour. 
Abdullah told him that it was not the time for salutation with a bunch 
of ghulams. Mu’tasim said, ‘You can lounge with four hundred 
ghulams and I cannot with four?’ to which Abdullah rejoined, ‘If I sit 
with four thousand ghulams I will not covet what you do with four 
ghulams.’ Mu’tasim left in a fury. When Ma’man learned about this, he 
called both in and made peace between them.”356 


Afshin’s Game 


In Mazyar’s noncompliance, Afshin saw an opportunity to help 
realize his longtime wish of becoming the Khorasan emir. He began 
inciting Mazyar against Abdullah Taher. Afshin knew that Mazyar 
would rise up to fight Taher, and hoped for this uprising to become 


long and extensive—similar to Babak’s movement—and to frustrate 
Abdullah, thinking that then Mu’tasim would dispatch him to suppress 
Mazyar’s rebellion and take Khorasan’s rule from Abdullah and hand it 
to him ...257 By this, not only would he exact revenge on his old-time 
rival, but also take the reins in the greater Khorasan. 

With that in mind Afshin wrote letters to Mazyar, and expressed 
desire for his friendship. He also claimed that Mu’tasim had promised 
Afshin the rule of Khorasan, and encouraged Mazyar to fight Abdullah 
Taher, adding that he would support him with Mu’tasim ...35° And so, 
Afshin spurred Mazyar into a futile rebellion and sacrificed him for his 
own ambitious plans. 


Mazyar’s Rebellion 


It is difficult to pass judgment on the truth of Mazyar’s movement 
and its objective. Not only what historians have written about him is 
vague and mixed with Islamic bigotries, but there are so many 
different and contradictory aspects in the genesis of the event that 
make an utter verdict difficult. 

Even Mazyar’s faith—for which sake he rose up to fight the Arabs and 
the Muslims—is not known with certainty. Contextual circumstances, 
however, offer a partial answer to this question. Mas’udi relates that 
Mazyar and Afshin shared the same faith.259 It is doubtful that Afshin 
was Zartoshti. Popularity of Shamanism in Afshin’s ancestral land at 
the time, as well as the discovery of idols in his home, suggests that 
Afshin was a Shamani. Still, it is unlikely that Mazyar was a Buddhist 
or a Shamani, as it is improbable that these two faiths were popular in 
Tabarestan. Neither is it feasible that Mazyar—even if duped by 
Afshin—would accept the Shamani faith and risk losing popularity 
with his followers in Tabarestan. 

Some have claimed that “Mazyar took up Babak’s Khorramdinan faith, 
and wore red.”360 It was pointed out earlier that most historians 
believe that Babak’s faith was a remnant of the Mazdaki faith. 
Narratives about Mazyar and his revolt also speak of the influence of 
Mazdak in his thinking. They write that Mazyar ordered the farmers to 
revolt against their masters and pillage them;3°! in this command 
Mazdak teachings shine through. Ibn Athir has written that Mazyar 
corresponded with Babak.3°2 Perhaps this was one of the factors in 
Mazyar’s lack of success, because the Zartoshtis in Tabarestan surely 
did not condone Mazyar’s propensity for Mazdak and Khorramdman. 
They rejected these faiths as they did Islam. 

Mazyar’s brother Kahyar who betrayed him and surrendered him to 
the Arabs—perhaps in addition to being driven by envy and ambition 
—was acting upon his Zartoshti loyalties. Some historians have 
mentioned a faction in Tabarestan called “Mazyariyya”—thought to be 


of Sorkh jamegan, i.e., Babak’s followers.3°3 At any rate more recent 
sources have accused Mazyar of Zandakeh. Even so, some sources have 
written that Mazyar, after refusing obedience “wore a Zartoshti girdle 
and treated Muslims with cruelty and disdain.”3°+ It seems that 
Mazyar’s return to his former faith is what has been phrased as 
blasphemy and apostasy in some sources. 365 

It is possible that among Mazyar’s followers there were adherents of 
any one of these sects. And it is not unlikely that in order to achieve 
his goal, Mazyar—like all ambitious historical figures—converted to a 
new faith as times demanded. At any rate, the history of his rebellion 
and life fairly well validate the suspicion that Mazyar’s rebellion did 
not solely aim at the revival of his ancient faith. And although his 
movement did not altogether lack religious and ethnic inspirations, it 
was a rebellion to gain autonomy, for which he used all the religious, 
ethnic, and political resources available to him. A careful study of the 
history of his movement reaffirms this claim; thus we are compelled to 
mention those events here, although ever so briefly. 


Year 224/839 


The hostility between Mazyar and Abdullah Taher that Afshin was 
fanning stirred Mazyar’s vanity and ambitions, and prompted him to 
rebel against the Baghdad caliphate, which he did openly in the year 
224/839. He coerced people of Tabarestan to take an oath of 
allegiance with him, and he instructed the farmers to rebel against 
their Muslim masters and pillage their possessions. When he 
established his rule he dismissed all Muslims from their positions, and 
selected his men and his councils from among the Zartoshtis. He 
ordered mosques to be destroyed and abolished all Islamic symbols. In 
carrying out this order, Sarkhastan, his agent in Sari, showed more 
passion and effort than others. Following Mazyar’s command, 
Sarkhastan migrated 20,000 of the residents of Sari and Amol to 
Hormozabad—halfway between the two—and kept them there under 
detention.3°6 These were people who opposed Mazyar’s rebellion, and 
their imprisonment paved the way for his uprising. Then Sarkhastan 
destroyed the ramparts of Amol, Sari, and Tamishe; arrested the 
highborn that were suspected of opposition, accused them of being 
Arab collaborators and delivered them to the farmers—as dangerous 
and suspicious individuals—who killed them by his order. 

In this movement signs of religious spirit are meager. Upsurge in 
killing, imprisoning, pillaging, destruction, and bloodshed speaks of 
general bedlam. Mazyar and his men more than anything were busy 
gathering fortune. It is related that Mazyar hurriedly began collecting 
kharaj. In two months, forcefully he took from people what they owed 
for an entire year,°6” and in doing so acted with extreme brutality. “In 


none of the provinces did he allow anyone to carry on with their 
normal life, and to care for their own property—everyone was busy 
building fortresses and castles and digging trenches for him.” 368 

In such movement as this, which seemed more like anarchy, people’s 
anger, spite, and curses were natural and inevitable. The victims’ 
apprehension and displeasure with the chaos can clearly be seen in a 
letter—which appears in the History of Tabari-by Muslims of 
Tabarestan to Mu’tasim, in which they leveled complaints against 
Mazyar. 

Did Mazyar have greater and more honorable designs and intentions, 
for whose realization he was looting people’s properties in such haste? 
That seems farfetched. It appears that he had no other ambition aside 
from amassing wealth and gaining independence. It is related that 
when Mazyar was captured and taken to Samarra he offered Mu’tasim 
a large fortune in exchange for his life, but Mu’tasim refused the 
offer.369 

Complaints about the injustices forced Mu’tasim to order Mazyar’s 
elimination, and Abdullah Taher embarked on destroying him, by 
order from the caliph. Abdullah dispatched his uncle, Hasan b. 
Hussein, at the head of the Khorasan army, and Mu’tasim sent 
Muhammad Db. Ibrahim b. Mas’ab with a regiment from the caliphate 
to defeat Mazyar. 

Afshin who saw Abdullah Taher as a rival and antagonist wrote to 
Mazyar to stand firm against Abdullah and to expect his help and 
support. In reality Afshin’s plan was for Mazyar to fight Abdullah in 
such a way that Mu’tasim—as was the case of Babak—be forced to send 
him to defeat Mazyar, and to bestow upon him the rule of Khorasan 
and Transoxiana. 


Defeat 


However, Abdullah was able to quickly put down Mazyar, hence foil 
Afshin’s plans. Mazyar had a brother by the name of Kahyar who 
envied him. When the Khorasan troops reached the vicinity of 
Tabarestan, Kahyar sent a message to Hasan b. Hussein and offered to 
surrender Mazyar to him. 

In this letter he instructed Hasan to wait at a predetermined location 
to catch Mazyar unaware. Then he told Mazyar that Hasan was coming 
to him to seek protection, and directed him to meet Hasan at that 
place. Mazyar rushed to get to the location, where he was ambushed 
by Hasan. When he tried to flee, Kahyar stopped him. Hasan’s men 
captured Mazyar without a fight370 and took him to Mu’tasim in 
Samarra. 


Conspiracy Exposed 


It is written that on the road to Samarra, they got Mazyar drunk and 
he—while intoxicated—spoke of his association with Afshin and 
revealed the secret. It goes on to say that: Abdullah ordered Mazyar to 
be let out of the trunk that he was kept in. “He invited Mazyar to his 
gathering, served him kharbozeh37! and told him that ‘The Commander 
of the Faithful is a merciful king. I will intervene on your behalf so 
that he will forego your punishment,’ to which Mazyar countered, 
‘God willing, you will be forgiven.’ Abdullah was baffled; how was it 
that Mazyar, who was slated to be killed, wanted to forgive him. He 
ordered a feast and offered Mazyar wine in huge quantities. When 
Mazyar was drunk, Abdullah said, ‘Today you mentioned that I should 
beg your forgiveness. If you trust me with its circumstances, I will be 
much obliged.’ Mazyar said, ‘It will become clear to you in a few days.’ 
Under Abdullah’s persistence to hear the description, eventually 
Mazyar divulged the secret. He said, ‘Afshin Keydar Kavas and I made a 
pact long ago to take away the reign from the Arabs and return it to 
the Sasanian Dynasty. Two days ago, Afshin’s courier brought me the 
message that he plans to invite Mu’tasim and his sons to his palace 
and kill them there.’ Abdullah gave him more wine until he was 
completely sloshed and ordered him taken to his cell, and then 
reported to Mu’tasim the situation...”372 

It appears that in this account Hasan b. Hussein’s name has been 
switched to Abdullah. There is doubt in the accuracy of this narrative, 
but there is no question that Mazyar’s capture gave yet another 
weapon to the Taherian and other enemies of Afshin to bring him 
down and destroy him. At any rate Mazyar was captured by Abdullah 
Taher, his movement was ended, and Afshin’s dreams were shattered. 

Afshin’s status and grandeur in Baghdad had dazzled his opponents, 
and the new success that had further raised his esteem in the eyes of 
Mu’tasim had aroused the darbaris’ jealousy. In addition, his aloofness 
towards some of Mu’tasim’s associates, and his efforts to gain power 
and independence, stirred them into open animosity. 


Afshin’s Enemies 


At this time, Mu’tasim’s darbar was abuzz with conspiracies and 
intrigues. The elites had split into different factions, as each tried to 
win the caliph’s attention. Muhammad b. Abdulmolk al-Zayyat, the 
vizier, and Ahmad b. Abi Dawud, Baghdad’s Chief Justice, each tried 
to increase their influence and authority. Turkish emirs such as Ashnas 
and Bugha, and Arab sardars such as Abu Dulaf Ijli, were each trying 
to gain preeminence. Amidst these rivalries and disputes, Afshin had 
been favored by Mu’tasim. That by itself was bound to make Afshin a 
target of their jealousy, and his bold and arrogant manners at times 
turned their jealousy into hatred. 


Abu Dulaf Qasim b. al-Ijli who initially was a companion of Amin 
and later secured Ma’man’s respect, was regarded as a celebrated Arab 
knight and a favorite in Mu’tasim’s darbar because of the breadth of 
his knowledge, generosity, bravery, and verve. During Mu’tasim’s 
period—when Afshin ruled the Jebal—Abu Dulaf on Afshin’s behalf 
fought the infidels in Daylam. In Azerbaijan too he served with him 
against Babak, and Mu’tasim noticed him because of the bravery he 
displayed. But Afshin viewed his achievements with envy and plotted 
to destroy him. He had repeatedly asked Mu’tasim to award his 
services by “taking away Abu Dulaf’s riches and guardianship.” At 
length Mu’tasim, although aware of the degree of animosity between 
them, accepted Afshin’s request. 


Ahmad b. Abi Dawud 


Mu’tasim had acquiesced to Afshin to do as he wished with Abu 
Dulaf, but as Afshin was contemplating killing Abu Dulaf, Ahmad b. 
Abi Dawud came to Abu Dulaf’s help. Abu Dawud’s efforts to rescue 
Abu Dulaf have appeared in many sources, but the narrative—related 
in Bayhaghi History—quoting Ahmad directly, is most interesting and 
worth citing here. Ahmad says, ‘when I heard from Mu’tasim that he 
had surrendered Abu Dulaf to Afshin I started for Afshin’s palace 
together with some of my companions to free Abu Dulaf ...’ 

“As I reached the atrium in Afshin’s house, his chamberlains, and 
rank and file all ran towards me ... and brought me to a hall and 
pulled the curtains. I told my companions to wait in the atrium and 
listen for my call. I had reached the middle of the hall when I spotted 
Afshin in the seat of honor. In front of him, down below, a leathern 
rug was spread and Abu Dulaf, in breeches, was sitting on a stone 
bench with his eyes covered. Afshin was debating with Abu Dulaf, and 
an executioner was standing with his saber drawn awaiting Afshin to 
say ten, to fell Abu Dulaf’s head ... 

“T said, ‘Ya Amir, may God sacrifice me for you, I have come on 
account of Qasim Isa so that you magnanimously grant him to me’ ... 
With ire and disdain Afshin rejoined, ‘I will not forgive, for the 
Commander of the Faithful has assigned Abu Dulaf to me, and last 
night he swore not to say anything about him, so that I do with Abu 
Dulaf what I will—for it has been a very long time that I have longed 
for this’ ... I got up, kissed his head and wept, to no avail. Once again 
I kissed his shoulder, and as he noticed that I was about to kiss his 
knees, angrily said, ‘How long will this go on? By God, if you kiss the 
ground a thousand times it will not help and your wish will not be 
granted’ ... So I said, ‘Aye Amir, out of chivalry I said all I could, but 
you did not honor me, and you know that the caliph and all those at 
his service, even those who are superior to you and wiser, respect me 


and that I am well-known from East to West. I thank God Almighty 
that from this I am not left in your debt. My hadith is over, now hear 
the Commander of the Faithful’s order: ‘He said not to kill Qasim al- 
Ijli and do not mistreat him. Send him home at once. You have no 
power over him, and if you kill him I will kill you in his revenge.’ 

“Upon hearing this Afshin trembled from fear, and said, ‘Are you 
truthful in this message from our master?’ I said, ‘Yes, have you ever 
heard that I have reversed his commands?’ ... Then I said, ‘Aye, 
Qasim,’ he said, ‘Greetings.’ ‘Are you in good health?’ ‘Yes, I am.’ ‘Are 
you injured?’ ‘No I am not.’ I told my men, ‘You are witness to his 
health and fitness. They said, ‘Yes we are,’ and I returned in a fury. All 
the way telling myself, ‘Now I made his death certain, and now Afshin 
will arrive trailing me, and the Commander of the Faithful will say 
that I did not send such a message, and Afshin will return and kill 
Qasim’ ... 

“Once I reached the caliph’s yeoman ... he requested an audience for 
me, which the caliph granted. I went in and sat down. Seeing me in 
that condition, the Commander of the Faithful said, ‘Speak!’ I began 
and described in detail what had transpired. When I reached the 
moment that I kissed Afshin’s head ... I saw Afshin walk in the door 
with hat and girdle and I froze and choked on my words ... Afshin sat 
down and said to the Commander of the Faithful, with anger, ‘Last 
night my Lord gave me a free hand with Qasim and today—is this 
true—the message that Ahmad brought, that he should not be killed?’ 

“Mu’tasim said, ‘This is my message. When have you ever heard Abu 
Abdullah bring a message to anyone from us or our fathers that was 
not true? If last night after all your perseverance we bequeathed your 
plea, it should be known about Qasim that this man has been an 
obedient servant of our family. It would have been wise if you had 
called him in, made him indebted to you for his life, and sent him 
back home in good shape and with a robe of honor.’ Offending Abu 
Abdullah was the most distasteful of all. But then one does what 
equals his origin and essence. And because Ajam is fond of Arab, 
return whatever belongs to Abu Dulaf from sword and spear, and from 
now on be more vigilant and have more self-control.”373 

And so Ahmad Abi Dawud succeeded in snatching Abu Dulaf Qasim 
from the jaws of death, but the surliness and the disregard that Afshin 
had arrogantly displayed towards him caused him indignation, which 
as we shall see cost Afshin dearly at his trial. This Mu’tazila standard- 
bearer held enormous influence over Mu’tasim and eventually 
succeeded in reducing Afshin’s standing in Mu’tasim’s eyes, and 
cautioned him about Afshin’s power. It is said it was by Dawud’s 
intimation that Mu’tasim divided Afshin’s army in two and gave one 
half to Ashnas. Afshin aggrieved by this, harbored spite against both 


Ahmad b. Dawud and Mu’tasim. But Ahmad, with his influence over 
Mu’tasim, succeeded in discrediting Afshin—substantiated in the 
following story. 

One day Ahmad told Mu’tasim, ‘Abu Ja’far Mansur asked a confidant 
his opinion about Abu Moslem,’ and heard in reply, “If the world held 
other gods besides Allah it would go to ruins.” 374 Mansur said to him, 
‘enough!’ and then killed Abu Moslem.’ Mu’tasim said, ‘You stop too,’ 
and afterwards he set out to eliminate Afshin.375 

This indicates that it was Ahmad b. Abi Dawud and perhaps other 
Arab zealots who used their influence with Mu’tasim and stirred him 
to kill Afshin. Aside from Dawud, Muhammad b. Abdulmalek 
Zayyat—Mu’tasim’s vizier—and friends of Abdullah Taher also held 
feelings of rivalry and animosity towards Afshin. The Mankjar incident 
and Mazyar episode that fortuitously came to light at this time worked 
to their advantage and increased Mu’tasim’s suspicion of Afshin. 


In Azerbaijan 


This is the story of Mankjar’s rebellion: When Afshin returned to 
Samarra after finishing Babak, he appointed sardar Mankjar—a relative 
of his—governor of Azerbaijan, a state within his own ruling territory. 
There, Mankjar came across a large fortune in one of Babak’s villages. 
He kept the information from Mu’tasim, but Azerbaijan’s courier 
wrote to Mu’tasim and informed him. Mankjar, in a communiqué, 
denied the allegation and refuted the messenger. An argument flared 
up between them, and Mankjar decided to kill the courier. People of 
Ardebil intervened and prevented it, prompting Mankjar to fight them. 
When the news reached Mu’tasim he ordered Afshin to dismiss 
Mankjar from his position and send another in his place. 

They write that Mankjar was from Fergana Valley. He was married to 
Afshin’s sister, and his revolt against Mu’tasim was spurred by Afshin. 
According to some narratives, Babak’s followers joined him in this 
revolt, and he killed Muhammad b. Abdullah Rasani and others 
among the caliph’s supporters. When Mu’tasim told Afshin to send 
someone in Mankjar’s place, Afshin dispatched Abu Saj Divdad—also 
was one of his relatives—to Azerbaijan with a massive army. 
However, secretly he ordered them to help and support Mankjar,376 
whereupon Mu’tasim sent the Turkish sardar Bugha Kabir to fight 
Mankjar. Once Mankjar heard this he renounced the caliph, sought 
alliance with thieves and bandits, and left Ardebil. 

Bugha Kabir, however, defeated Mankjar, and Mankjar took refuge in 
one of Babak’s fortresses. There, he defied Bugha for a while, but 
eventually his own men arrested and delivered him to Bugha. Others 
have said that he went to Bugha himself to plead for safe conduct. At 
any rate, Mankjar was taken to Samarra, where he was imprisoned by 


Mu’tasim’s order. Around this time Mazyar’s rebellion was brought to 
an end, and Afshin was indicted on both Mazyar and Mankjar 
accounts. 


Afshin’s Fall 


And so Afshin—under suspicion and allegation—was arrested a few 
days prior to Mazyar’s arrival in Samarra, where his foes succeeded in 
eliminating him ... With that, someone who had delivered his 
ancestor’s territory to Mu’tasim and to appease him had sent Babak 
and Mazyar to their deaths, ended up being forced to betray the caliph 
—and the hopes that he had fostered for years—albeit that the caliph 
was the only solid support that he could hang his illusory hopes on. 

The turn of events had foiled all of Afshin’s hopes. Mankjar’s 
rebellion that by Afshin’s order was to mislead Mu’tasim was put 
down by the efforts of Mu’tasim Turks, and Mazyar’s rebellion that he 
had stimulated by reassuring promises had been suppressed by the 
Taherian, Afshin’s rivals. 

In the caliphate establishment too everything was turning against 
Afshin. The Turkish sardars, such as Ashnas and Inakh gradually 
transcended him and were gaining more influence with Mu’tasim. 
Ahmad Abu Dawud and Abi Dulaf’s connections were souring 
Mu’tasim’s opinion of this selfish and pugnacious general. Likewise 
Abdullah Taher’s friends were not holding back any effort in bringing 
down their longstanding enemy. The atmosphere in Mu’tasim’s darbar 
had clearly changed to Afshin’s disadvantage.37”7 Fear and suspicion 
filled Afshin with despair as Caliph Mu’tasim grew more cynical about 
this friend and servant. 

Afshin was left with no option. He could clearly see that Mu’tasim’s 
opinion of him had changed, and his powerful and influential rivals 
and enemies would no longer allow him to shine. He understood that 
the caliphate darbar with all its rivalries and conspiracies was no 
longer a safe place for him. He was afraid and needed to get away 
from the stormy environment. He had to flee. 


Attempting to Flee 


First Afshin prepared a large number of leathern sacks with which to 
cross the river. He needed to keep Mu’tasim and his men distracted 
and occupied so that he could cross the waters and head for Mosul on 
these sacks, and then go on to the Zaab River, and finally flee to the 
Khazar Province (Caspian Sea littoral) by way of Armenia. Perhaps 
this way he could rescue himself and make it to his ancestral 
land—whose independence he had once sacrificed in his greed for 
acquiring status and wealth. He had already sent the necessary riches 
for reclaiming his territory to his followers. 


But this maneuver left much to chance, and evidently the basic 
elements required for this plan to succeed did not take shape. Hence 
Afshin was forced to come up with a yet more precarious plot. 

This time he got hold of a deadly poison with the intention of 
inviting Mu’tasim and his associates and feeding them food laced with 
it. He had thought that if Mu’tasim did not grant him a visit, he would 
obtain an order from him to bid Ashnas, Itakh, and other Turks to his 
palace. That way he could feed them the poison and render them 
unable to track him as he escaped. Another narrative relates that he 
wanted to invite Mu’tasim and his sardars and kill them all then and 
there, and flee town at night by using leathern sacks to cross the river. 
If this worked, perhaps Afshin could go to Oshrisana by way of Khazar 
and agitate the people of Khazar against the Muslims, but this 
conspiracy failed too and his plot was discovered. 


Beginning of the Conspiracy 


It is written that Afshin’s colonels, who, like other army officers, 
were privy to his plot, took turns guarding the caliph’s court. One day 
during a conversation between a colonel of Afshin and Bijan378 
Oshrasana—Afshin’s secret plot was revealed. Bijan had said he was 
not sure if Afshin could carry out the plan. Afshin’s colonel took 
Bijan’s words to Afshin. Afshin became suspicious of Bijan and decided 
to eliminate him. However, a friend warned Bijan, who fearing for his 
life, went to Mu’tasim at night and informed him of Afshin’s 
conspiracy. 

In the interim, Mu’tasim received Abdullah Taher’s letter informing 
him of Mazyar’s capture. Mazyar had by then revealed Afshin’s secret 
to Abdullah Taher, and perhaps Abdullah in his letter had alluded to 
Afshin’s plot. At any rate, Mu’tasim was aware of Afshin’s conspiracy 
against the caliphate. 

When general Afshin invited Mu’tasim and his sons, Haran and Ja’far, 
to his feast, the caliph replied that they could not go, but that he 
would go himself, and he rode to Afshin’s palace with fifty of his 
trusted horsemen. 

Afshin had bedecked his palace and had hidden one hundred of his 
Zangi and Indian men with instructions to come out of hiding on 
Afshin’s signal and to kill Mu’tasim. Once Mu’tasim reached Afshin’s 
door he pulled his horse’s rein, came to a stop, and enquired about 
where this and that person were. Then he sent his men inside one by 
one, while waiting outside himself. Suddenly an Indian who was 
hiding in the hall sneezed. Mu’tasim, who had already been warned of 
a possible attempt on his life, grabbed Afshin’s beard and yelled out, 
‘Loot, Loot!’ 

Mu’tasim’s men arrested Afshin and put him in chains. They set his 


house on fire and captured his men. Mu’tasim deposed the Oshrisana 
prince—who had so expediently served him—from his post and threw 
him in jail. Another rendering of the story is that when Bijan went to 
Muw’tasim and informed him of Afshin’s intention, Mu’tasim summoned 
Afshin and detained him in his palace, and then sent him to the 
tribunal. 


Afshin’s Trial 


Afshin was put on trial. A judicial tribunal made up of Ahmad b. Abi 
Dawud, Baghdad’s Chief Justice, Muhammad b. Abdulmalek Zayyat, 
the vizier, and a few of Mu’tasim darbaris, began questioning Afshin. 
However, Afshin was not on trial for treason against the caliph; rather, 
he was accused of continued belief in his ancestral faith, despite his 
apparent conversion to Islam. A group of people from Soghd and his 
former coreligionists were brought in as witnesses. 

This trial, as some historians have astutely pointed out, throws 
interesting light upon the conditions in the caliphate darbar, and 
shows that at the time the Shamanism still had followers, and in 
particular in the East no one was barred from it. It also suggests that 
Iranians in majority were Muslims in name only—wearing Islam as a 
thin veneer over their ancestral faith—and given the opportunity did 
not hesitate to denounce Islam.?79 

The court’s prosecutor was Muhammad Zayyat. Witnesses were 
Prince Mazyar of Tabarestan, Marzban b. Turkish, a Sogdiana emir, two 
Soghdians, and a mobed—all present to testify against Afshin. Tabari 
and others have reported the proceedings of this trial in detail.380 They 
write that in this trial first the two men from Soghd were summoned. 
They wore tattered clothes, which when they took off revealed their 
bare backs stripped of flesh. Ben Zayyat asked, “Do you know these 
men?” Afshin answered, “Yes, these two built a mosque in Oshrasana. 
One was a muezzin and the other an imam. I gave each one thousand 
lashes because the Soghdian Kings and I had signed a pledge that we 
would both leave people free to practice their own faith. These two 
men assaulted a temple, scrapped the idols in it, and turned the 
temple into a mosque. I gave each one thousand lashes because they 
had overstepped their limits and broke a pledge.” 

The vizier asked, “What is the ornate book with satin brocade and 
decorated with gold and jewels, which contains blasphemous words, 
and why do you keep it?” Afshin replied, “This book was left to me by 
my father and contains some Persian wise adab (counsel). It contains 
sacrilegious statements from past as well as wise words by Iranian 
philosophers. I enjoy the wise counsel in it and ignore the rest. It came 
already adorned to me from my father, and I kept it that way, for 
there was no wisdom to compel me to strip the ornaments. At your 


home too there is Kelileh Demneh and the book of Mazdak, and I do 
not believe that owning these books makes us non-Muslims ...” 

Then they brought the mobed forth. The mobed said, “This man eats 
animals that have been choked to death, believing that its meat is 
fresher than the flesh of an animal whose head is severed, and he 
made me do the same.” The mobed then added, “Every Wednesday 
Afshin killed a sheep by choking it, then cut it in half with his sword, 
walked between its two halves, and ate its meat.” He also laid another 
accusation on Afshin: “One day Afshin said to me, ‘I did everything 
that I hated, for these Arabs—ate animal fat, rode camels and wore 
na’lain—except that I have lost no hair from my body, have not 
effaced my hair with lime, nor have I been circumcised.” 

Facing those present Afshin said, “Tell me—in your opinion, is a 
man who utters such words trustworthy in his own faith? This man 
was a Majoos mobed, but he became a trusting companion of 
Mu’tasim’s brother and pretended to be a Muslim. Do you trust his 
piety?” They said, ‘No.’ Then he said, “Why do you accept the 
testimony of a man whose religion you do not trust?” 

Then Afshin faced the mobed and asked, “Was there a door between 
my house and yours, or a garret window?” He answered, ‘No.’ Afshin 
continued, “Did I not take you to my house and did I not 
communicate to you my inner secrets and inform you of my fondness 
for Ajam?” He replied, “Yes, it was as you say.” Afshin went on, “In 
that case you are neither truthful in your own religion, nor upright in 
keeping your word, nor a trustworthy friend—for you divulged openly 
a secret that I had confided to you, to my detriment.”381 

Next Marzban b. Turkish came forward. They asked Afshin if he 
knew this man, to which he replied, ‘no.’ Marzban was asked, ‘Do you 
know this man?’ ‘Yes, he is Afshin.’ They told Afshin that this was 
Marzban. Then Marzban faced Afshin and said, “You, trickster, how 
much deception and beguile do you attempt?” Afshin rejoined, “Aye, 
long-bearded ignorant, what are you saying?” Marzban went on, “How 
do people of your province address you in their correspondence?” 
Afshin replied, “The same way that they used to address my father 
and grandfather.” “How were they addressed?” Afshin refused, “I will 
not say.” Marzban then said, “Did they not write such and such in the 
Oshrisana language?” Afshin admitted, “Yes, indeed.” Marzban 
continued, “Doesn’t that mean, ‘To the God of Gods, from his servant 
so-and-so, the son of so-and-so?” Afshin replied, “Yes, that is what it 
means.” 

Muhammad b. Abd al-Malik Zayyat then asked Afshin, “Do Muslims 
ever suspect that they are talked about in this way? So, what have you 
left for Pharaoh when he said to his people, I am your God?” Afshin 
replied, “People addressed my father and grandfather—and even 


me—this way before Islam. When I converted to Islam, I did not 
consider it prudent to put myself lower than my forefathers, so that 
their deference towards me is not ruined and they do not become 
disobedient.” 

Is’haq b. Ibrahim b. Mas’ab, the chief of police said, “Woe, Haydar, 
how did you swear to God that we recognize you as a Muslim, while 
you claim what Pharaohs did?” Afshin responded, “This surah that 
you are reading to me was read by Ujayf b. Anbasa to Ali b. Hisham. 
Now wait for tomorrow when someone reads it for you.” This 
response is a clear reference to the collusions and malice that the 
darbaris and the caliph’s associates played off against each other. 

Ali b. Hisham had been the chief military leader in the Muslim 
borderlands towards the end of Ma’man’s caliphate. Malicious 
individuals accused him of insubordination and stirred Ma’min against 
him. The caliph ordered Ujayf b. Anbasa to apprehend him. With 
Ujayfs efforts, Ali and his brother Hussein b. Hisham were killed. 
They put Ali’s head on a spear, took it to Bargheh (a village in 
Miandorud Mazandaran), and after some time threw it in the Caspian 
Sea.382 A few years later, Ujayf himself was accused of provoking 
Mu’tasim’s nephew, Abbas b. Ma’man, to rebel against the caliph. 
Ujayf became the target of Ma’man’s anger and was arrested and 
killed. The caliph’s suspicion of Ujayf was so deep that once Ujayf 
died in Nasibin, Ujayf’s son Saleh came to the caliph, cursed his own 
father, denounced him, and requested not to be named after his father 
but instead to be called Saleh Mu’tasimi.283 Afshin, in his response to 
Is’haq b. Ibrahim, in effect, points to the time’s declensions and 
changes, and alludes to his rivals’ conspiracies and collusions. 


Afshin and Mazyar 


Next, they brought Afshin face to face with Espahbod Mazyar of 
Tabarestan. Here Ya’qubi’s version differs from Tabari’s famous 
account. Ya’qubi writes that when they brought Mazyar to face Afshin, 
ben Dawud, the ghazi said, ‘is this Afshin, who you claim drove you to 
dissidence and rebellion?’ Afshin turned to Mazyar and said, “Lying is 
deplorable even for the people of the bazaar, and clearly ever so 
unbecoming of kings. I swear to God that lying will not save you from 
getting killed. Do not end your life in lies.” 

Mazyar said, ‘Afshin neither wrote a letter to me, nor did he send me 
a messenger, except that my counsel Abu al-Hareth told me that when 
he went to see Afshin, he was honored and favored in my place.’384 
Thus according to Ya’qubi, Mazyar denied his association with Afshin. 

The other, better known account by Tabari reports that when Mazyar 
was brought forth, they asked Afshin, ‘Do you know this man?’ ‘No,’ 
he replied. Asked the same from Mazyar about Afshin and he said, 


‘Yes, he is Afshin’ They then told Afshin that this was Mazyar, at which 
point Afshin said, ‘Yes, I now recognize him.’ 

They asked, ‘Have you ever corresponded with him?’ Afshin denied 
it. Then they asked Mazyar, ‘Has Afshin ever written to you?’ ‘Yes,’ 
replied Mazyar, Keydar’s brother Khash wrote to my brother Kahyar: 
“save Mazyar, Babak and I, this white religion has no defender left. 
Babak got himself killed foolishly. I tried hard to save him, but his 
folly and ignorance did not allow that, until he ended where you 
know. But if you rise up to rebel, these people have no one to send to 
stop you, except for me, for most of the cavalry and the brave are with 
me. Then if I am ordered to fight you, I will unite with you and there 
will be no one who could defy us, except for these three groups that 
are the Arabs, Maghrebis and Turks. Now, Arabs are like dogs; throw 
them a bone and hit them on the head. These flies that are the 
Maghrebis are also desperate. But the sons of the devil, the Turks, 
after an hour of fighting will run out of arrows. You could then rush 
on them and destroy them to the last man, so that religion returns to 
what it was in Ajam times.” 

Afshin said, “This man has made accusations against his own brother 
and mine. Such allegations do not impute me. But even if I had 
written him something in order to bring him over to my side, and to 
trust me, it would have not been odious. For, as I had helped the 
caliph with my sword, it was acceptable if I helped him with a 
cunning strategy to seize Mazyar and deliver him to the caliph—to win 
the benefit that Abdullah Taher did for catching Mazyar—and to gain 
status and honor with the caliph.” At this point Mazyar was taken out 
of the assembly. 

Afshin’s response clearly reveals his hidden motive, and shows that 
he carried on correspondence with Mazyar in order to deceive him and 
thus to serve the caliph. 

When Abi Dawud yelled at Afshin—upon Afshin’s speaking harshly 
to the Turkish Marzban and Is’haq Ibrahim—Afshin said, ‘Aye, Aba 
Abdullah, you have seized the mantle and you will not put it on your 
head until you get many killed. Abi Dawud said, ‘Are you 
circumcised?’ ‘No!’ replied Afshin. Dawud, continued, ‘considering 
that Islam becomes whole with it, and it grants hygiene, what stopped 
you?’ Afshin returned, ‘Doesn’t Islam dictate self-preservation?’ 
Dawud ‘said, ‘It does.’ Afshin said, ‘I was afraid that if that section of 
my skin is cut away, I would die.’ Dawud derided, ‘You fight with 
spear and sword and fear of death has not stopped you from combat, 
but you are intolerant of cutting a bit of skin? ‘Fighting is an 
inescapable task,’ Afshin answered, ‘from which I benefit, and which I 
can tolerate. But circumcision is not necessary and in so doing I will 
not be safe from losing my life. Thus I do not believe that I have 


disobeyed Islam by avoiding it.’ 

Ibn Abi Dawud told those present, ‘Now Afshin’s guilt has been made 
clear to you.’ With that, he told Bugha Kabir, who was present, ‘Seize 
Afshin and take him to prison.’ And that is how the Oshrasana prince’s 
power and glory ended.385 


Afshin’s Ending 


It is written that Afshin died in prison. They say before he died, “He 
sent a message to Mu’tasim and requested a trusted person to visit 
him. Mu’tasim sent Hamdan b. Ismail to Afshin. Afshin opened the 
conversation and apologized about what had been said about him. 
Then he said, ‘Tell the Commander of the Faithful that his 
maxim—and mine—is like the man who raised a calf until it became 
portly and plump. His friends wanted to eat the calf and dropped hints 
about killing it, which he did not grant. Then they all agreed to say to 
him ‘Why you are rearing this lion, for when this lion cub grows it 
reverts to its savage nature?’ The man said, ‘This is a young bovine, 
not a vicious beast!’ His friends said, ‘This is a lion—ask whomever 
you will. Then they went to see anyone that they knew and said, ‘If 
this man asks you about his calf, say that this is a lion cub.’ The man 
heard that his calf was a vicious lion from all whom he queried. In the 
end he ordered the calf beheaded. Now I am that calf. How can I be a 
savage lion? Allah, Allah, consider my plight with sympathy.’ 

Hamdan has said that when he got up to leave, there was a tray of 
fruit in front of Afshin that Mu’tasim had sent to him with his son 
Wathiq, and that Afshin at that time was well, but when Hamdan 
returned to him he heard that Afshin was dead.”386 

Thus he must have been poisoned. His corpse was taken out and 
hung in public view.387 A few idols, which were said to have been 
retrieved from his house, were brought and burnt with his corpse. 

Some books give a different account of Afshin’s ending: “One day 
Mu’tasim filled a large tray with fruit and told his own son, Haran al- 
Wathiq, to take the fruits to Afshin. Afshin glanced over the fruits and 
said ‘la ilaha illallah’ (There is no God, but Allah). What nice fruits! 
But the one fruit that I am craving is not among these.’ ‘What is your 
favorite fruit?’ asked Wathiq. ‘Shah-aloo’3** replied Afshin, to which 
Wathiq responded, ‘I will send them to you right away.’ Afshin did not 
touch the platter, and as Wathiq began to leave, Afshin said, ‘Give the 
Commander of the Faithful greetings and ask him to send one of his 
trusted men to convey a message from me.’ Mu’tasim sent Hamdan b. 
Ismail. 

“Later on—during Mutawakkil’s reign (r. 847-861)—when Hamdan 
was detained by Sulayman b. Wahb,3*° he recounted the story. 
‘Mu’tasim sent me to Afshin and warned me that with Afshin the 


conversation draws out, and that I should not sit with him long. 

I saw the tray of fruit which Afshin had not taken a single piece 
from. He told me to sit down. I sat down, and he began to exchange 
pleasantries as he tried to placate me. I said make it short—that the 
Commander of the Faithful has commanded me not to sit. Afshin did 
and said, ‘Tell the Commander of the Faithful, ‘O Lord, you have made 
me so many favors, raised me to the highest levels, and assigned 
armies at my command. Now you accept untrue and vague tales about 
me, and in judging me you do not refer to your own wisdom... That 
which they have told you, that I incited Mankjar to opposition ... and 
told Ghayedan whom you sent to fight Mankjar, not to fight ... You 
are a man who understands war, have fought and taken armies to war, 
is it possible that the commander of an army says such things to 
anyone? And even if it is possible, you should not accept such words 
from my enemies, as you know what their intention is.” Hamdan said: 
‘I got up and as I left the fruit platter was just as it had been, 
untouched. Later they said that Afshin was dead. And Mut’tasim said, 
‘Show him to his son.’ 

“They brought out Afshin’s corpse and tossed it in front of his son 
Aytakh. He tore at his beard and his hair. Then they took Afshin’s 
body to Aytakh’s house and from there hung it by the city gate in 
public view, and burnt it there on the stake and threw the ashes into 
the Tigris (841). When they were counting his effects, they found a 
man’s face carved in wood, adorned with gold and studded with 
jewelry, as well as other idols and books in which the religion and 
faiths of idol worshippers were written.”3°° 

And such was Afshin’s finale.391 He was unable to fulfill his dreams, 
just as Babak and Mazyar—who were duped by him—could not advance 
their ideals. Even so, the efforts and struggles of these sardars led to 
the secession of Khorasan and some other regions of Iran from the 
control of the Baghdad caliphate. The Taherian achieved power and 
independence, and their sovereignty heralded the return of the Iranian 
government. 


Taherian 


Can one call the Taherian rule the beginning of Iran’s independence 
after Islam? That is debatable. Taherian were ethnic Iranians from 
Herat’s Pashang region, who often prided themselves in their lineage 
and ethnicity. Although, prior to attaining authority they had attached 
themselves to the Arabs by way of mawili, following their arrival in 
Khorasan they found it necessary to bolster their union with Iranians 
in order to sever relations with the Baghdad government. They strove 
to build a strong foundation for their government, through people’s 
hearts. 


Their government, nonetheless, did not have an Iranian aura, and 
had forgotten the dream of renewing the Sasanian supremacy and the 
Zartoshti faith that others had entertained. And although their 
government made itself autonomous from the Baghdad caliphate, it 
did not part with Islam. That is why, unlike Mazyar and Babak, they 
did not lose the support of Muslim Iranians, and that enabled them to 
realize their dream of independence and sovereignty. 

In addition, their conduct towards people and their subjects did not 
altogether lack justice and geniality. They write that when in 
220/835, the Hirmand (Helmand) River went dry and caused famine 
in Sistan, Taherian sent 300,000 dirhams to the Sistan clergies to dole 
out among the suffering poor.392 And although their agents in 
Khorasan acted with aggression and lack of sincerity towards people, 
the power of this dynasty saved Khorasan from chaos and destruction, 
at a time when the Baghdad caliphate was heading towards decline. 

Thus while their government cannot be viewed as the kind that Abu 
Moslem, Sinbad, Ostadsis, Babak and Mazyar aspired to create, their 
government, at any rate, was the vanguard of Iranian independence. 


CHAPTER 9 
CLASH OF BELIEFS 


Feud in the Light of Knowledge 


Not all the battles that Iranians fought against Arabs—during these 
two centuries—took place in the shadow of anger and prejudice. The 
fight continued in the light of knowledge and wisdom, too, and the 
debates, centered on religions and philosophy, had a brisk market. 
Many Iranians accepted Islam at its dawn with joy; viewed the new 
religion superior to their ancestors’ ancient religion, and deemed 
Zartoshti’s murky dualism—in comparison with Islam’s absolute 
monotheism—blasphemous. Their hearts lacked the fervent heroism, 
which compels rebellious spirits to regard all which is pure, good, and 
right Iranian, and whatever is ugly, dirty, and wrong un-Iranian. They 
found Islam pure and easy, and received it with fondness. Even so, 
while they accepted the Arab’s religion, they influenced them with 
Iranian culture, and transformed them to their ethos. 

But not all Iranians were of this kind; some—afraid of all that is new 
and different—shunned the Arab religion, merely because it was 
unknown and unfamiliar. They chose to part with friend and home, 
wonder the world, and not accept the alien faith. So much so that 
after years of wandering, they put up with the pains of separation and 
travelled to Sindh and Senjan, in order not to lose their inherited 
religion—to which they were fervently attached. And if they did not 
have the stamina for the pains of separation, they suffered the agonies 
of Arab contempt and abuse; they stayed, paid jizya, but did not 
abandon their ancestors’ faith. 

Others, from the start, stood up to oppose Islam, and fought to drive 
out the Arabs and the religion that they had brought to Iran—as if they 
found the acceptance of Islam a personal affront. Thus, even if they 
feigned being Muslims, they intensely reviled the Arab and his 
religion in their hearts, and they rebelled and put the Arabs and the 
Muslims to sword whenever they found an opportunity. The idea that 
Arabs were the most abject of people had so captivated their thinking 
that they never had an occasion to see the truth in the light of wisdom 
and logic. Every day—with one excuse or another, in one place or 
another—they rebelled and tried to drive out of Iran, Arabs and their 
religion. 

Then, there were those who rejected Islam and fought against it, not 
because it was an unknown notion, or because it was an Arab 


phenomenon, but merely for being a religion. Among them were the 
free thinkers and the Zandiks; many of whom lived in Baghdad and 
other cities in the beginning of the Abbasid era. 

At any rate, the many diverse factions and opinions, kept religious 
debates thriving among Iranians and Arabs, and fostered an intense 
fight in the light of knowledge, which lasted for a long time and bore 
important consequences. 


Zarathustra’s Faith 


The Zartoshti belief that was threatened by Islam had a dualism slant 
to it. In this faith good and evil had separate origins. All that was 
beautiful, good, and bright was ascribed to the essence of good; and 
the ugly, dark, and abject was attributed to the source of evil. Like 
other divine religions, Zartoshti faith had the power to arouse love for 
nobility and enlightenment, and wipe the dust of wickedness from the 
soul. Moreover, Zartoshti was a religion of work and effort. It did not 
regard idleness, seclusion and withdrawal from the society chaste and 
godly, and considered fighting against—and restraining from—lying, 
ugliness, and wretchedness the duty of human beings.293 In addition it 
deemed sacrificial killing and potation futile, and did not sanction 
asceticism and mortification that other religions promoted. 

In the ongoing struggle between good and evil, Zartosht regarded 
helping the good—in the spirit of Hormazd—duty of human beings. 
This onus spoke of the freedom of choice that was accorded to 
humans. It afforded human beings the power to choose between good 
and evil. Determinism and fate—the main causes of religious 
degeneration—had no place in the Zartoshti faith. The power to 
choose either good or evil was within man’s power, and his salvation 
depended on his will and choosing. In a religion such as this, which 
relinquishes to people responsibility for their actions, there is no room 
for destiny, and no one can fault the unknown and dithering fate for 
his lack of fortitude and eschewing.2%4 A simple and expedient religion 
such as this could very well show people the path of clarity and 
purity, and excite the verve for knowledge and action in their hearts. 

But such calling required an orderly system to keep it from falling 
prey to corruption and contagion by the deceitful—and such structure 
did not exist at the end of the Sasanian period. In truth the moral 
power of the Zartoshti faith was sufficient to guide and enlighten 
people, but it did not have the mettle to drag along the immense 
system of the Sasanian civilization and society. And that was the duty 
that—since the time of Ardeshir I (180-242)—the Sasanian kings had 
tasked it with. 

Ardeshir Papagan based the foundation of the Sasanian government 
on religion, and proclaimed government and religion as two 


supporting brothers. From then on mobeds and hirbods tried hard to 
control the fate of the government. Those padeshahs who stood firm 
against the clergy’s aggrandizement, either like Yazdgerd I were 
labeled sinners, or like Ghobad I were regarded disreputable and 
atheist. Throughout the Sasanian era the ateshkadeh oversaw all 
governments’ functions, and mobeds and hirbods occupied most 
positions. Such power and status that granted the clergy reach over all 
the country’s affairs, was sufficient to bring corruption inside the 
divine system. And indeed at the end of this era mobeds and hirbods 
gravitated towards corruption 
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The Pahlavi book, Minug-e Kherad3°5 that was apparently written 
toward the end of the Sasanian era—in one place recounts the vices of 
the priests as: hypocrisy, covetousness, negligence, indolence, 
attention to trifles, and wrong doing. Does the mere mention of 
these faults, not indicate their existence in the rank of the clergy? 
Sadly there is no doubt in this; in particular, when the mobeds’ 
decline in this period, is inferred from contextual evidence. 


Corruptions and Conflicts 


At any rate the ateshkadeh, though tainted by the corruption of 
hirbods and mobeds, felt entitled to interfere in all matters, at the very 
time that—because of its corruption and disarray—it was unable to 


manage the many functions that it had undertaken. 

In effect, the more the governing system and social organization of 
the Sasanian expanded, and the more the supremacy of the Iranian 
civilization, and the outwardly power of Iran’s Shahanshahi increased, 
the less the ateshkadeh was able to meddle in the country’s affairs; and 
the lesser its influence. Heretical innovations, especially, helped 
decrease the sway of the mobeds, and people grew progressively less 
credulous of their purity and honesty. Indications are that in the 
Sasanian era, there was much antagonism and transgressions in the 
Zartoshti faith. Such discord was born out of religious heresy that had 
emerged in this time, and inevitably impacted the official religion of 
Iran. 

In the vast Sasanian territory, the Zartoshti faith faced competition 
from many different religions. It was up against Chaldean, Christian, 
and Sabian religions from the West, and threatened by Buddhism and 
Shamanism from the East. In addition Greek philosophy—in particular 
since Khosro Aniashiravan’s era—had enticed and perturbed the 
thinking and conscience of some. From the collisions between 
different faiths and opinions new religions were bound to emerge. 


Mani Faith (Manichaeism) 


From this clash of beliefs, Mani faith was the first religious heresy 
that arose with much uproar. The story of Mani’s life and his religion 
are too lengthy to fit within these pages. Suffice it to say that Mani—by 
the demand of his upbringing, and the necessity of his time’s 
circumstances—invented a religion in which he combined many 
elements of Christianity, Zartoshti and Zurvani with some teachings of 
Sabians, Mandaeans, and Harranians.397 Mani, inevitably benefitted 
from the heritage of his Iranian parents, but according to reports, he 
grew up in Babylon; hence Babylonian and Chaldean beliefs and 
several other religions such as Sabians and Harranians influenced his 
thinking, while his travels to the East acquainted him with Buddhist 
beliefs. Discernible in his teachings are the impact of all these 
religions and ideas. 

Mani’s faith, which was an amalgam of the time’s beliefs and creeds, 
was considered by the Magi an enormous heresy, and history reveals 
that they tried hard to put an end to it. They put Mani on trial, 
indicted and executed him, and punished his followers ruthlessly. But 
his faith with its Gnostic panache and unique artistic grace did not 
fade. For years not only it challenged the Zartoshti faith, it defied 
Christianity and Islam. Ever since its emergence—during the reign of 
Shapar I—the mobeds called Mani’s faith a heresy and Zandakeh, and 
condemned it fiercely; all because such innovation gravely threatened 
their almightiness and authority. 


Mazdak 


Notwithstanding these, collisions between various beliefs and 
religions promoted such heresies/innovations and the prejudice that 
the mobeds displayed as they massacred and excluded Mani’s 
followers did not close the door on Zandik. It did not take long before 
Mazdak emerged, and brought yet newer words. Indications are that 
Mazdak himself was a mobed, and the new faith that he introduced 
was an interpretation or a rephrasing of Zarathustra’s teachings. On 
the question of the essence of wickedness and pain, to which both 
Zarathustra and Mani paid much attention—and was regarded the 
backbone of the dualism belief—Mazdak proposed a new opinion. He 
said that all the world’s evils are engendered by the demons of envy, 
rage, and greed. What destroys Ahura Mazda’s398 behest—which is 
equality between people—is the power and domination of these 
evildoer dievs. Hence, not until the source of envy, rage, and greed is 
eradicated from amongst people, will the world witness equality and 
fairness, which is the will and command of Ahura Mazda. 

Whether the narrative of the communion of women and property is a 
logical conclusion of the views that Mazdak advocated, or whether 
they were merely accusations by his opponents—who saw his views 
disrupting the world’s order—is not easy to judge; as nothing is left of 
Mazdak’s writings and books. Although it is not hard to imagine that 
the Zartoshti, Christian, and Muslim historians’ accounts of this 
subject are not free from hyperbole. 

The tone of Zartoshti books, when mentioning Mazdak, is ripe with 
spite and hatred. Neither do Christian, Seryani or Greek sources 
display any trace of fairness; making what they have said on this 
subject, suspect of jealousy and grime. The astonishing massacre of 
Mazdak followers—that Khosro Aniashiravan carried out—assured the 
mobeds that the faith of Mazdak, son of Bamdad, disappeared from the 
world altogether, yet that was not to be. Mazdak’s faith survived the 
fall of the Sasanian and even fought the Muslims for a while, under 
the name Khorramdin.3%9 


Zandakeh and Ta’weel400 of commands 


Circumstantial evidence from Anishiravan’s era speaks of the 
knowledge of Greek philosophy in Iran. In the earlier times too, Iran 
nurtured scholarly liaison with India and Greece, and many religious 
and scientific books had been translated from Greek and Hindu into 
Pahlavi. The knowledge of these beliefs and customs undoubtedly 
opened new horizons, and created doubts and heresies. 

The astounding clarity and simplicity that existed in ancient ideas 
were being crushed under the weight of new ideas, and interest in 
interpretations of beliefs and legends was on the rise. Zandakeh—that 


the mobeds were feverishly fighting against—was an answer to the 
eagerness to ta’weel. Both Mani and Mazdak had introduced ideas that 
appeared as ta’weel; forcing the mobeds to brand them Zandiks. 

Belief in ancient myths and ideas was gradually crumbling, and in 
debates with the learned of new religions, escape for the enlightened 
was ta’weel. In these interpretations that consisted of rational reasoning, 
occasionally deviations from the apparent phrasing of religious books 
would occur. For example, a Zartoshti magus, in an exchange with a 
Christian named Mehran Goshnasb says: “By no means do we consider 
fire to be God. We praise God through worshipping fire, just as you 
worship God through the Cross.” Mehran Goshnasb who is called 
Georgis in Syriac books quotes expressions from the Avesta, and 
proves that in Zartoshti, fire is worshipped in place of God.4°! 

Towards the end of this era, under the sway of philosophy and 
Zandakeh, the iconic optimism and innocence of the Zartoshti faith 
was gradually collapsing. Proliferation of Mani’s ideas and teachings of 
Christ and Buddha were, to some degree, instrumental in propagating 
interest in asceticism and seclusion among people. An expression is 
seen in Oshnar’s Advice,*°2 which greatly contradicts Zartoshti beliefs, 
and to some degree has a Manavi flavor. He says, “Soul endures, what 
dies is body”. Zurvani faith, which was the dominant religion during 
the Sasanian era, helped notions of destiny and fate—that served as a 
lethal poison for the creed and country—to proliferate. 


Zurvanis 


Zurvan, the primordial Deity and the father of Ahura Mazda and 
Ahreman was not only a boundless epoch; it was the embodiment of 
fate and destiny. In the Zurvani faith great effort was made to ascribe 
both divine and evil to a unique source that was Zurvan. Once Zurvan, 
the God of ages, became the absolute authority and the all-powerful, 
there was no place for humans’ sovereignty and resolve. As a result a 
kind of fatalism gradually besieged people’s psyche and became 
instrumental in the country’s decline and eventual fall. 43 

In this faith Ahura Mazda and Ahreman were two sons from the time 
when Zurvan was called boundless. These two immense powers— 
having come from the same source, and equal in power—brought 
balance to the world’s affairs. Accordingly Zurvani moved the 
Zartoshti dualism close to a kind of monotheism, as it placed an 
absolute entity—boundless in time and endless in eternity—above the 
forces of good and evil. Zurvan took the shape of a deity who was the 
creator of the world and its destroyer too. In the same sense that the 
ancient Greek chronos apeiros, God of times for ancient Greeks, was 
superior to everything, in Iran the boundless Zurvan owned all.404 

Some historians have speculated that the Zurvani faith came later 


than Zartosht’s era and was influenced by Greek philosophy. Perhaps 
the impact of Greece on the development and completion of this faith 
cannot be denied, but the fact is that Zurvan has been cited in Avesta. 
It is possible that Zurvani belief arose from ta’weel of some narratives 
in Avesta, and some essence of Chaldean and then Greek philosophies 
augmented it. At any rate, the Zartoshti construed Zurvani a kind of 
heresy and dissent and opposed it, just as they shunned Mani’s beliefs. 
Ultimately, during the final phase of the Sasanian era, as a result of 
transformations in the world affairs, the Zurvani faith found many 
followers and according to some historians was even preferred to 
other Zartoshti factions in this period.45 


Doubt and Confusion 


In defiance of these innovations that emerged as a new brand—each 
day in a different corner—the mobeds showed much harshness. 
Whatever that did not agree with their views, they regarded devious 
and banned them. Those who considered God both as the origin of 
good and the source of evil were viewed wicked in Denkart,4°© and 
their religion was construed as teaching evil. The mobeds—as is the 
clergies’ way in all world religions—treated these evil teachers and evil 
religions reprehensibly. 

The clergy’s severity inevitably led to such serious reactions, as 
doubt and confusion, in free-thinkers. Physician Borziya*0” was 
apparently one of those who were caught in this doubt and confusion. 
And even if—as Abu Rayhan Birani believes—this section of Kelileh-o- 
Demneh that bears Borziaya’s name, has been annexed to the original 
Kelileh by ibn Mugaffa, it, no doubt, lucidly and correctly explains the 
thinking of the people who had grown disillusioned. Borziya’s 
memoirs reflect the state of mind of those who became confused and 
doubtful of religion, because of the austerity of the mobeds. 

He says: “I exhausted desire and aspiration in pursuit of divine 
knowledge, and indeed found the road to it long and endless; all the 
way through, frightful and difficult, no mentor visible and no path in 
sight ... Divergence among nations more and more visible. Some by 
way of tradition dangle from a fragile limb, some in abidance of kings 
and fearing for their lives, step on shaky grounds, and others for world 
vanities and to win grandeur hang their hearts on a decaying prop and 
rely on a heap of bones. Dispute amongst them in cognition of God, 
beginning of creation, and the end of the endless toll; and everyone’s 
opinion congealed into them that, ‘I am right and the adversary is 
invalid and miscreant.’ Pensively, I combed the steppes of doubt and 
astonishment, and for a time searched in its ups and downs ... Not 
surprisingly I could neither reach my destination, nor did I find a sign 
to direct me to the truth. Determined, I set out to seek the learned of 


every trade, and to discover the roots, the geneses, and the ancillaries 
of their beliefs, in the hope of achieving a genuine and gratifying 
insight. I strove in earnest and observed the conditions of the debate. 
Any people that I saw spoke of preference for their own religion and 
its superiority and sought to condemn the opposition and denounce 
their arguments. By no interpretation (ta’weel) was I able to follow 
them and found no cure for my pain. It became clear that their words 
were founded on yearnings and did not reveal anything that the 
conscience of a scholar could accept.”408 

This perplexity and doubt continued into the Islamic era, and 
transpired a population that because of their doubts and bewilderment 
came to be accused of Zandakeh. But the mobeds’ worries were not 
limited to the astonishing unorthodoxies. Other faiths were fervently 
inviting people; Christianity from one side and Buddhism from 
another besieged Zartoshti. 


Christianity 


Christianity began to spread among Iranians in the Ashkanian (247 
BCE-224 CE) era. During the Sasanian rule that followed it, Tisfin had 
a bishop; for many renowned Iranian families had converted to the 
Christian faith, However, when Rome adopted Christianity, the 
Sasanian Kings deemed Christians dangerous and—influenced by the 
mages and the mobeds incessant advocacy—persecuted them. Some 
like Yazdgerd I and Khosro-Parviz treated these Cross-worshipers with 
kindness and leniency, but the ever-increasing expectations and 
presumptions of Christians made it difficult for them. During 
Yazdgerd’s reign, a priest by the name Hashoo (Abdas), in Hormozd- 
Ardeshir, a city in Khuzestan, destroyed an ateshkadeh that was located 
next to a church. Clearly this greatly angered the mobeds and the 
elites. Another time in Ray, Nersi a priest went to an ateshkadeh, killed 
its holy flame, turned it into a church, and stood there to pray. This 
too was one of the acts that made Yazdgerd regret the kindness and 
interest that he had shown Christians. Seryani and Roman sources 
contain stories that speak of the pressures and harms that Iranian 
Christians were subjected to—yet at the same time these narratives 
indicate that Christianity existed in Iran in that era; and even the 
mobeds’ severity did not stop its rapid spread among Iranians of 
different ranks. 409 


Buddhism 


On Iran’s Eastern borders, it was Buddhism that made steady 
progress. In Balkh, Soghd and the cities bordering China and India, 
Buddhist ascetics and travelers were busy spreading Buddha’s 
teachings. At the end of the Sasanian era a cautionary tale from 


Buddha titled Budasef va Belohar*'° circulated in some Iranian cities. In 
addition, indications are that Buddha, or one of his students, penned a 
scripture in Farsi (Pahlavi).411 Shamanism, a variant of Buddhism too, 
had followers in Turkestan and Soghd. Historians believe that 
Buddhism as practiced in Soghd were in reality subordinate to 
Buddhist epicenters. Most Soghdian texts, which have so far been 
published, have either been translated from Chinese religious books, 
or their original had been carried over from Indian to Chinese. Books 
about Buddha’s life and his faith also existed in Persian and other 
languages common in Iran. At any rate, in Balkh, Soghd, and 
Turkestan, Buddhism was propagated by the Chinese and Indian 
travelers and devout, and Buddhist scriptures and Buddha’s life story 
in Persian or other Iranian languages existed. +12 


Philosophical Disputes 


Towards the end of the Sasanian era, the Zartoshti faith—already 
weakened by religious heresies, and the powerful mobeds’ corruption 
and degeneration —was pressured by Buddhism and Christianity from 
East and West, and was rapidly growing weaker. Perhaps if Islam had 
not reached Iran from the Arabian Peninsula, Zartoshti faith had lost 
to these two religions outright. But Islam arrived with fresh spirit and 
drawn swords, and things took a different turn. The power and glory 
of Islam debased other religions and furled all other scrolls. 

Of religions in Iran, those who were ahl-e ketab*!3 (people of book) 
either converted to Islam or resigned to paying jizya. Others were 
killed, or dispersed, or succumbed to Islam. With Islam’s dominance, 
the dhimmi who acceded to pay jizya, of course had no right or ability 
to spread their religion—the Arabs, for a very long time, punished any 
kind of infraction with sword and lash. 

Muslims identified the Zartoshti faith by the name Majoos and by the 
order of the prophet, recognized its followers as people of book.*14 
Henceforth, the Arabs took jizya from the Majoos and did not treat 
them as they did the kafirs (infidels) or the moshreks (pagans, 
polytheists), but neither did they give them any right to debate or 
talk, and did not allow them to publicize their religion. 

The mage’s hymn was not allowed to soar above the call of the azan 
rising from the minarets, and faced with what the Quran said, 
Zartoshti gathas were in no position to boast. It took a long time 
before a sufficiently free environ emerged, in which Zartoshti hirbods 
and mobeds had the occasion to sit across from Muslim jurisconsults 
and speak. Such open mindedness emerged during the early Abbasid 
caliphs, particularly Ma’man. Nonetheless, even before that, some 
beliefs and opinions—particular to Zartoshti—had more or less found 
their way among the Muslims. Indeed, even the Iranians who had 


accepted Islam of their own accord were unable to free their minds 
from their past religious traditions. It is not surprising then, that they 
reconciled and combined some of their ancestors’ views with the new 
faith. 


Philosophy of Dualism 


For example it seems that the debate about qgadr (power or rights) to 
a great extent stems from the Majoos thinking. Prophet Mohammad 
having been quoted saying, “The Qadariyah*'5 are the Majoos of this 
community,” speaks to the Muslim scholars’ awareness of the 
relationship between the Qadariyah beliefs and the Majoos faith—from 
early on. The Qadariyah core belief was that human beings were in 
control of their actions and should not assign their deeds to God’s will. 
Qadariyah in reality was a type of dualism, based on separation of the 
sources of good and evil; and thus incompatible with Islam’s wahdat 
(oneness). This notion was issued by Ma’bad Johani (d. 699), who had 
adopted the views of an Iranian by the name Sanbuya—at the end of 
the Umayyad era.‘1° Of course later on those who accepted this 
doctrine tried to make it compatible with the Quran and the hadiths. 
But it is hard to refute the impact of the Zartoshti faith in fostering 
this notion. 

Some historians believe that the exclusivity of imamate to Imam Ali 
and his sons—the doctrine of the Shi’a faith—has its source in the 
Divine Right of the Sasanian Dynasty to rule, and to the Farre Izadi 
(Divine Glory).417 Although this maybe somewhat farfetched, it is 
evident that the imamate decree by God, for Iranians who believed in 
the traditional concept of Farre Izadi, was more rational than the idea 
of electing a caliph.*18 

But, even if this claim is an exaggeration and the principles of the 
Shi’a faith and Qadariyah do not—to some extent—have their basis in 
the Zartoshti beliefs, this much is true that many Muslim doctrines 
and customs were compatible with ancient Zartoshti principles. Surely 
Ahura Mazda and Ahriman had plummeted from their ancient 
almightiness, and angels in the heavens had metamorphosed, but 
beyond these outward transformations, their lasting images had 
endured, and continued to seem familiar and recognizable to Iranians. 
Although, Allah and Iblis were not identical to Ahura Mazda and 
Ahriman, these names brought to mind the two sources of 
benevolence and malevolence. As the story of Ibrahim and the Namrad 
fire brought to mind Zarathustra and the pure fire; Heaven, Hell, 
Judgment Day, and As-Sirat were reminiscent of one or another 
ancient belief; such as Dazakh (Hell) and the Chinvat Bridge. Neither 
were the five daily-prayers exclusive to Islam; the Zartoshti faith had 
also recommended them.‘1° 


Thus, the majority of Iranians—not the guardians of fire, in 
distinction to mobeds and hirbods—could easily accept the new faith 
that had arrived from the Arab land. And their loathing of the 
mobeds, and their rising perplexity in the works of religious heretics, 
made them inclined to accept Islam. Yet, those of ahl-e ketab, who 
refused to accept the new faith, were in Islam’s dhimma. Their 
ateshkadeh was safe, but they were prohibited from challenging Islam, 
by promoting their beliefs. 

The more intransigent Umayyad Caliphs severely condemned any 
new idea that could be construed as dissent. Certainly that was not 
based on piety or virtuousness, as most Umayyads had no interest in 
religion. It was that they strongly opposed any new idea or free 
thinking because such notions were typically originated by the Iranian 
mawali—whom they regarded a great danger to the Arab supremacy. 

Ma’bad Juhani was killed by Hajjaj b. Yusuf, apparently for 
suggesting gadr that he had acquired from the Iranian Sanbuyeh. 
Ghaylan Damashghi who held the same views, was also treated 
brutally by the Umayyad.42° Likewise Jahan b. Safavan, from Tarmaz, 
Khorasan, introduced Jabr (jabriyah, determinism) and his innovation 
too, received harsh punishment. Thus the Umayyad, despite being 
slapdash about religious matters, prevented the spread of any idea 
that was ascribed to the mawali, with extreme severity. 


Zandik 


The first few Abbasid caliphs, too, sternly prevented the spread of 
the mawali’s ideas. During the reigns of Mansur and Mahdi many 
mawali were accused of being Zandik and were put to death. Yet, 
there are many indications that towards the end of the Umayyad, 
vestiges of Zartoshti and Manavi began to secretly promote their 
beliefs. 

The Zandiks seem to have been more proactive in spreading their 
views compared with other factions. Their approach was to first sow 
seeds of doubt in the minds of Muslims about their religion, and 
naturally they found a more conducive environment for growth in the 
corrupt and ruffian political atmosphere of the Umayyad regime. 
Zandakeh was apparently a sequel to Mani’s teachings, but it was 
founded on mistrust of all religions. Consequently, anyone who 
doubted religious principles was linked to the Zandiks, or at least was 
imputed to be their ally. Certainly during the Umayyad era such 
beliefs had more opportunity for growth. There is then little surprise 
that one of the most decadent of the Umayyad caliphs, Walid b. Yazid, 
welcomed Zandakeh beliefs and pretended to be a Zandik. 

At the beginning of the Abbasid era too, the ongoing troubles and 
concerns, provided a relatively free environment for the spread of 


Zandik. It allowed Mani’s followers and other free-thinkers and 
atheists to begin promoting their faiths in Basra and Baghdad, and 
generate uncertainty in the minds of Muslims. But when, during the 
reigns of Mansur and Mahdi, their activities grew more serious and 
dangerous; these caliphs were forced to search for a cure. 

In reality, Zandakeh threatened not only Islam, but also the 
caliphate—Zandiks refuted both Islam and the Quran, which the Arab 
caliphate was based on. They had no praise for the Quran, did not 
accept what the interpreters said of Quran’s Mohakemat and 
Moteshabehat,*?! claimed that there were conflicting remarks in the 
Quran, and considered some verses to contradict others. 422 

Some Zandiks counterfeited Quranic verse, contrasted them with 
those in the divine book, and mocked religious rites and customs. 
Yazdan ben Bazan saw people circumambulate the Kaaba, in Mecca. 
He laughed and said, ‘These people are like revolving oxen as they 
thresh the grain from stalk.’423 Another Zandik, while debating Imam 
Ja’far Sadiq (the seventh Shi’a imam) asked, ‘What is the purpose of 
praying and fasting?’ The imam replied, ‘If there is a day of judgment, 
performing these religious duties will pay off, and if there is none, 
from such deeds no harm will come to us.’424 Such remarks by the 
Zandiks of course were bold and dangerous. Not surprisingly the 
Abbasid caliphs quickly sensed the danger and fought to abolish it. In 
the course of this, some clear sighted free-thinkers were accused of 
being Zandiks and were executed. However, records indicate that 
invitation and promotion of Zandakeh were pursued seriously and 
fervently since Mansur’s era. 


Abdullah ben Mugaffa 


Among those who were accused of Zandakeh and were eventually 
put to death in this era, ibn Mugqaffa and Bashshar ben Burd can be 
named. Abdullah b. Muqaffa was a prominent translator and author of 
Arabic language, but he was Iranian. His original name was Razbeh, 
son of Dadviyeh from Jur, Pars/Fars province. Numerous narratives 
claim that he was a Zandik, and it is said that he wrote a book vis-a- 
vis the Quran.425 Caliph Mahdi is quoted as having said that he has not 
seen a book on Zandakeh whose genesis was not driven by ibn 
Mugqaffa. Abu Rayhan Birani has said that when ibn Mugqaffa translated 
Kellil-o-Demneh from Pahlavi into Arabic,42° he added the Borzayeh 
chapter—which was not part of the original—in order to sow the 
seeds of doubt in the minds of Muslims, and prepare them to accept 
his faith which was Manavi. 

What has been related in books, of Muqaffa’s life story, suggest that 
he had Zandik proclivities. Eventually, Sufyan b. Mu’awiyah, Basra’s 
governor, accused him of Zandakeh and killed him under gruesome 


conditions. But the truth is that above all he became victim to his 
enemies’ envy. It is written that Sufyan begrudged al-Muqaffa and was 
steadfastly looking for an opportunity to destroy him. Encouraged by 
Caliph Mansur—who also resented Mugqaffa—Sufyan found an 
opportunity and arrested him. Then he ordered to fire up a furnace, 
dismembered Mugaffa little by little, and threw the parts in the 
furnace as Muqaffa watched. 

Ibn Mugqaffa’s words that have been related in books point to the fact 
that he, like other Zandiks, was irreverent towards religions. Even if— 
notwithstanding Abu Rayhan’s claim—ibn Mugqaffa did not add the 
Barzuyeh chapter to Kellil-o-Demneh, there are other indications that 
Mugqaffa regarded religion and faith with doubt and distrust. For 
example in Risala fi-l-Sahaba that Muqaffa sent to Mansur—after 
emphatically recommending the protection of the Khorasanis—he says 
that there is much contradiction and disagreement in religious 
jurisprudence and often two opposing commands are issued on one 
subject. He then asks the caliph to seek a solution; to write to his 
judges and urge them to make a ruling to guide arbitrations, in order 
to prevent disagreements and anxiety. In this treatise the doubt and 
confusion that is abound in the Borzayeh Tabib chapter, and which is 
one of the important frameworks of Zandakeh beliefs, are apparent, 
and reveal that its author’s purpose, more than finding a solution, was 
criticism. 

Even if ibn Muqaffa was a Zandik, he was not like the zandiks who 
viewed atheism and free thinking a kind of wittiness and he did not 
pretend to be Zandik by as much as Bashshar b. Burd and Aban b. 
Abdolhamid did. But he did try to open the Muslims’ eyes to new 
ideas, and by translating books and circulating scientific and literary 
treatise make them doubt their religious beliefs. 


Bashshar ben Burd 


In contrast to ibn Mugqaffa, Bashshar (714-783) construed Zandakeh 
a kind of humorous act and a performance, and did not shirk from 
flaunting his sentiment. Bashshar was a blind poet from Tokharestan. 
His poetic gift in ghazal saraii*2”7 made him a favorite with women who 
would go to his home to learn his poems, and with minstrels who 
would not sing anything but his songs. But the devout used to say that 
nothing more than the songs of this blind man spreads debauchery, 
sin, and lust. Bashshar used his talent and art to promote Zandakeh, 
and not surprisingly his songs were considered the main instrument of 
propagating Zandakeh. Wasil b. Ata, a prominent Mu’tazilite said of 
Bashshar, “Words of this blind is one of the biggest and most durable 
of Satan’s snares.” 

One of the beliefs that Bashshar openly preached and indoctrinated 


was that fire—the paragon of light, and object of worship for 
Zartoshtis and Zandiks—was superior to clay, on which Muslims 
prostrated, and regarded as the composition of human nature. Below 
is his famous couplet:428 


The Earth is dark and the Fire resplendent, 
and the Fire has been adored since it became Fire. 


He even placed Satan—that was created out of fire—above man that 
was formed from clay. Such remarks that quipped and demeaned 
Islamic beliefs resulted in him being accused of Zandakeh. Eventually 
when Caliph Mahdi went to Basra he ordered Bashshar to be arrested 
—because of Bashar’s mockery of him—and flogged until he died. 


Proliferation of Zandik 


In addition to Bashshar and Mugqaffa, a number of other narrators 
and writers of Arabic language were accused of Zandakeh. They had 
even written books authenticating and validating Mani, Marqiyun, and 
Burdisan faiths. Some of them were put to death by Mahdi; among 
them Abdulkarim b. Abi al-0ja—a follower of Mani who actively 
pursued proliferation of Zandakeh, and openly debated the opposition. 
Some of his debates with Aba l-Hudhayl Allaf, a Baghdad Mu’tazila, 
have been related in books. He too, was killed by Caliph Mahdi’s 
decree. 

In fact, in the caliphate age, Zandakeh became more popular than 
most other ancient Iranian religions. Free-thinkers, not wanting to live 
under the yoke of any religion, found Zandakeh to their taste, while 
many accepted it only for its grace and for pleasure. Zandakeh was 
not exclusive to the mawali; some Arabs were familiar with it through 
the inhabitants of Hira since ancient times, and Iraq had long been 
considered one of the arenas for the rise of the Mani faith. As such, 
Zandakeh was popular with free-thinkers, at the beginning of the 
Abbasid caliphate. 

Besides those who lost their lives by being accused of Zandakeh, 
there were others who were allegedly Zandik, but did not overplay it 
and thus were not ensnared by it. Many poets and writers—whose 
accounts can be found in literary and history books—were accused of 
Zandakeh and mockery. What compelled the caliphs to tangle with 
them was the persistency with which the Zandiks tried to instill 
distrust of all religions in people, and regarded anyone labeled 
prophet—but for Mani—liars. Certainly Muslim caliphs found that 
difficult to tolerate. In particular that the Quran held the Majoos as 
people of book, but mentioned nothing of the sort about Manavis. 

Consequently, Caliph Mahdi and his successors set out to eliminate 
the Zandik in earnest. Mahdi assigned someone with the title “Sahib 


al-Zandigh” (owner of Zandiks) to hunt them down and rout them.429 
He also urged his son Hadi not to stop the persecution of the Zandiks 
when he succeeds him,420 and Hadi did not disappoint. After Hadi, 
Haran continued the clampdown, and in 171/788 when he pardoned 
defectors and deserters, he did not include, among them, the 
Zandiks—who fearing him had fled.431 

When Caliph Ma’man invited Yazdanbakht, one of Zandik leaders, to 
come from Ray and debate the Muslim ulama in his presence, 
Yazdanbakht asked for safe conduct, to freely debate them, but he 
suffered defeat in the debate. Ma’man told him, ‘Yazdanbakht, convert 
to Islam that if I had not given you immunity I would kill you now.’ 
He responded, ‘O Commander of the Faithful, what you say is 
reasonable, but I know that you are not one to force people to 
renounce their faith.’432 

Even so, Ma’man showed little forgiveness towards the Zandiks, and 
followed his predecessors’ policies in persecuting them. When they 
brought Ma’man the news that ten Zandiks had emerged and were 
calling people to the Mani faith, he ordered to arrest them and bring 
them to him. A sycophant saw ten people going somewhere. Thinking 
that they were going to a feast he joined them, and when they were 
taken aboard a boat he climbed on with them. As they arrived he was 
put in chain along with the others. The frightened man asked the ten 
who they were and why they were shackled. They told him their story 
and asked him why he fell among them. He replied, I was a toady and 
when I saw you I thought that you were invited to a feast and joined 
in with you; now I am caught. The boat arrived in Baghdad and the 
company was taken to Ma’man. He called them in, one by one, and 
urged them to curse Mani and abandon their faith, and when they 
refused he killed every one of them. Then it was the sycophant’s turn. 
Ma’man asked him who he was. The man told his story, whereupon 
Ma’man laughed and set him free.433 


Ma’mtin’s Debate Gatherings 


Notwithstanding his conduct towards the Zandiks, Ma’min treated 
other factions with moderation. In fact, in his era religious debates 
among the people of book were revived. These gatherings—that were 
mostly held with Ma’man present—allowed religious authorities, and 
in particular the mobeds, to speak in support of their beliefs, and to 
debate Muslim orators. The debates started a new kind of battle 
between the Zartoshti mobeds and Muslim theologians. It was a battle 
that took place in the light of wisdom and knowledge, where physical 
force and sword played no role. 

Ma’man, because of his interest in exploring ideas, for a while, gave 
freedom to followers of different faiths to debate and argue their case. 


Theologians and scholars—familiar with Greek, Iranian, and Hindu 
educations—argued with ashab-e hadith (experts in Islamic traditions) 
and out of it new discourses about beliefs emerged. Topics such as, 
whether or not human beings have a will of their own, and whether 
the Quran is created or not, were discussed and fought over. About 
which religion or faith is compatible with knowledge and wisdom, and 
which is not, theologians and experts, argued and fought. 

Ma’min was fond of such debates and found them valuable in search 
for truth. Thus he sheathed the sword that the caliphs had drawn on 
the clear-sighted, and ordered the sectarians to rise and argue with the 
Islamic ulama and theologians. Ma’man was of the opinion that the 
enemy should be overcome with reason and not by force, because 
victory achieved by coercion disappears when power fades, while 
victory reached with reason cannot be destroyed. 44 

It is related that on Tuesdays, scholars and authorities in religion 
and discourse, gathered in the caliphate hall of audience. They ate in 
the light of braziers—in a special chamber that Ma’man had arranged 
for them—then washed hands and gathered in the debating suite, 
where Ma’man welcomed them and opened the debate. During the 
debate they spoke in complete freedom, and at twilight once more 
they were offered foods and drinks before they dispersed. 435 

At these gatherings the disciples and leaders of different religions 
were present; among them individuals such as Azar Farnabogh, the 
Zartoshti high priest, and Yazdanbakht, the Manavi leader. In some of 
these gatherings that took place in Khorasan, Ali b. Musa al-Ridha 
took part too. Records of some of these debates, cited in books, reveal 
that such gatherings had made brisk, the bazaar of discussions and 
debates about science of commandments and beliefs—and encouraged 
the followers of religions to write books and treatises in order to 
affirm their religions or to remove their deniers’ misgivings. 


Dualism Debates 


In the uproar that flared up among the masters of beliefs and 
religions in this era, inevitably the Mazdayasnan found an opportunity 
to join in the debates. This participation gave the mobeds a chance to 
discuss Islam and the Quran, and to argue, and offer opinion on the 
validity or weaknesses of the beliefs that in the last century had 
humbled and subdued the Zartoshti faith. Examples of such 
debates—between the Zartoshti and Muslim ulama—are found in 
books. Among them, it is written that Mahin, a hirbod, debated Imam 
Ridha, in Ma’mian’s presence. “Al Ridha asked Mahin, ‘By what logic 
do you regard Zarathustra a prophet?’ Mahin replied, ‘Zarathustra 
brought us something that prior to him no one had, and sanctioned 
things for us that no one before him had. Ridha questioned, ‘did such 


things, that you say about him, not reach you from the traditions of 
ancient forbearers?’ Mahin answered, ‘That is so.’ Ridha contended, 
‘other world’s nations are the same, because they too, learned about 
their prophets—such as Moses, Jesus, and Mohammad—from their 
ancestors. Then how is it that you know Zarathustra from your 
ancestor’s predicate, have yielded to his prophecy, and claim that 
what he has brought, no one before him has, but you do not believe 
the claims of other prophets whose traditions also have come through 
ancient ancestors?’ Mahin, lost for words, gave no response.” 436 

Another example of such debates is a conversation that took place 
between Ma’min and a dualist. The story of this debate is related as 
follows: “In Ma’min’s time by his order all religions were debated in 
his presence. Until a man came to speak who had dualist beliefs. 
Ma’man ordered experts in Muhammadan jurisprudence and orators to 
gather and debate him. The man began, ‘I see a world filled with good 
and evil, light and dark, noble and wicked. The mirror image of any of 
these opposites, must be a separate maker, as wisdom does not allow 
for one creator to do good and to sin as well—and he made other 
similar arguments.’ 

“The crowd went up in arms, as they cried out, ‘O Commander of the 
Faithful, with a person such as this, one should not debate, but with a 
sword.’ Ma’mian was quiet for a while; then he asked the man, ‘What is 
religion?’ He responded, ‘Religion is that there are two makers; one 
creates good and the other evil, and the role of each is clear—one who 
does good, does not commit sin and that who commits evil does not 
do good.’ Ma’man questioned, ‘Are they both in control of their 
actions, or not?’ The man rejoined, ‘Both are in control of their 
actions, and the creator is never powerless.’ Ma’min continued, ‘and 
no inability infiltrates them?’ The response was, ‘No, how would deity 
be unable?’ Ma’man said ‘Allah-u Akbar, the maker of divine wants 
everything to be him and the maker of evil not to exist, and the 
creator of evil wants the creator of good not to exist. Can it go 
according to their wish or not?’ The man replied, ‘no, neither has 
power over the other.’ Ma’man said, ‘thus the impotence of both is 
clear and an impotent cannot be God.’ The dualist remained puzzled. 
Then Ma’man ordered him be executed, and everyone praised 
Ma’man.”437 

The dualist’s name is not revealed in the text, but since what Ma’man 
did to him—at the end of the debate—is similar to how he censured 
Mani’s followers, some historians have alleged that he was a Manavi; 
have even supposed him to be Yazdanbakht.43 Yet, Ma’man did not 
kill Yazdanbakht. It is possible that this debater is the author’s figment 
of imagination, and borne out of his wishes and prejudices. Still, this 
debate that took place between a dualist and Ma’man is based on 


Zartoshti beliefs—examples of which have appeared in Pahlavi books. 
It is evident that, in such deliberations, what concerned the Zartoshtis 
was the question of good and evil, and how it is possible to attribute 
wickedness to God. 


Doubt-Dispelling Exposition 


In the Pahlavi book, Shekand Gumanic Vichar,429 which was 
apparently written shortly after Ma’min’s era, there are remarks that 
disclose the extent of the mobeds’ bewilderment. For mobeds the 
notion of attributing ugliness and sin to the God of divine and good 
was unimaginable. Did God, who created the world’s beauties and 
goodness, offered ugliness and evil to the world as well? If the God of 
universe created evil, He must be ignorant, powerless, and devoid of 
charity. Such are imperfections, and how can God who should be 
consummate and complete, be discharged from such failings. 440 

In the debate that took place between Ma’man and the dualist, the 
very notion that forms the basis of conversation in Shekand-Gomanik 
Vichar, no doubt, was the major obstacle that made the dualist 
Mazdayasnan and hesitate to accept Islam. They were asking that, if 
God—as Muslims say—has no opposite or counterpart, what does it 
mean to call him dominant and powerful?! It was not easy for the 
Mazdayasnan to imagine a unique God with no opposite, and no 
counterpart. They said, “if such God is wise and propitious why does 
he allow evil and ugliness to transpire, and if he, himself, ranks divine 
higher than evil why is it that the impure and the wicked have an 
upper hand in this world?’442 ‘And if he is merciful and compassionate 
why does he ordain people to be ignorant, blind, and cruel?’443 

To these criticisms, Muslim ulama such as Abu al-Hadhil and Nezam, 
offered accurate and precise responses, which have appeared in books 
of commandments. But the kind of objection that has been directed at 
the Muslim ulama in Shekand Gumanic Vichar, are examples of the 
disputes that transpired between Mazdayasnans and Muslims, from 
the start. The breadth of Ma’man’s natural disposition, and the 
nonchalance and forbearance that he adopted in his conduct towards 
the Mazdayasnans and other factions, gradually gave them courage to 
raise objection to various topics in the Quran too—and reckon its 
teachings contradictory. Examples of such objections, found in 
Shekand Gumanic Vichar, reveal the kind of fight that Iranians engaged 
in—against Arabs and Muslims—in the light of logic and wisdom. 

In one place Shekand Gumanic Vichar says, “In their heavenly book 
there is the following seemingly contradictory claim about good deed 
and sin, ‘virtue and sin are both by Me; demon and sorcery are unable 
to harm anyone, no one bears religion and does good unless it is My 
will, and no one speaks blasphemy and commits sin unless I will it.”” 


And then, in the same book, often He complains, and curses the 
created that, why they want sin and do evil ... This is His desire and 
His doing, and nonetheless He threatens humans with the torture of 
Hell and physical and mental torment for these sins. In one place the 
Quran states, “I, myself, draw humans to deviance, that if I so desire I 
can bring them to the righteous path, but I want them to go to Hell.” 
Then in a different place it declares, “Humans are themselves the 
cause of sin and the doers of evil...”444 These are examples of what, 
the Mazdayasnans were articulating in their struggle, against the 
Islamic ulama, and in their attempt to prove the supremacy of their 
religion. 

However, the tongue of the Muslim orators—like the sword of their 
ghazi—triumphed in rebuffing these doubts and objections, and ended 
all such conversations. Yet, these remarks show that the Zartoshti 
mobeds and hirbods—even at the height of Islam’s power and 
grandeur—used any opportunity to oppose Islam and debate to reject 
it. And even if these contentions do not have firm footing, they speak 
of the struggle that went on between Iranians and Arabs in the light of 
knowledge and wisdom. The Zartoshti ulama did not only debate the 
Muslims. They debated Jews, Christians, Manavis and even the 
atheists. Examples of these, too, can be found in Shekand Gumanic 
Vichar, and suggest that the Zartoshtis did not fall short in their efforts 
to propagate their faith in the age of Islam, and they did it fervently. 


Gojastak Abalish 


Of these, the debate between Azar Farnabagh, the Zartoshti high 
priest, and Gojastak Abalish Zandik, a Manavi or atheist, speaks of the 
freedom that the Zartoshtis enjoyed in spreading their beliefs in 
Ma’min’s era. A short treatise in Pahlavi has survived that contains the 
account of this debate.445 In this dissertation Abalish who has 
converted out of Zartoshti, debates Azar Fabanagh in presence of 
Ma’man and puts forward seven criticisms as questions. However, the 
answers that Azar Fabanagh offers are so brilliant that Ma’min and 
those at his gathering are obliged to acknowledge his victory and 
mastery, and Abalish defeated and embarrassed, leaves the assembly. 

Of all the surviving religious sects from the Sasanian era, Mazdak 
followers have been most reviled and scared of. Nonetheless, they too, 
towards the end of Ma’man’s reign, found an opportunity to rise and 
fight the Muslims. This group that rebelled during the reigns of 
Ma’min and Mu’tasim, under the name Khorramdman —as was 
mentioned earlier in the accounts of Babak and Mazyar—had less 
opportunity than other Majoos factions to debate the Muslims. Their 
struggles for the victory of their faith took place exclusively on 
battlefields. Nonetheless, in books on the topic of science of oration, 


and Milal wa Nihal principles of their beliefs are cited. It seems that 
since Muslims did not consider them people of book, they were not 
given a chance to debate and argue, making it difficult to learn what 
arguments they would have used to publicize their beliefs, and how 
they would have fought the Muslim ulama, in the light of knowledge 
and wisdom. 


Shw’ubiyya 


In the midst of these altercations that had broken out among the 
experts—on the subject of religious beliefs and opinions—another 
contention was on the carpet amongst Muslims. That was, whether 
Arabs who converted Iran and other countries into Islamic states, and 
triumphed over many of world nations, were superior to all others. Of 
course Arabs themselves did not doubt that. They saw their past filled 
with glory, honor, freedom, and magnanimity; they boasted about 
their bravery, gallantry, hospitality, and oratory skills; and their 
crusades in spreading Islam gave them a feeling of entitlement. In 
addition, because the prophet was Arab and the Quran was written in 
Arabic, they assumed themselves superior to all other Muslims. 
However, during the Umayyad era, their boasting grew to be so 
profuse that it became a source of distress as well as boredom in 
Iran.446 

Gradually, the notion that the Arabs’ claims and their contemptuous 
conduct refuted the teachings of the Quran entered the Muslims’ 
awareness. Was it not that the Quran clearly pronounced equality and 
brotherhood for all Muslims? The Quran explicitly said, “O people, we 
created all of you from one man and one woman, and made factions 
and tribes so that you distinguish each other by that; indeed the most 
revered of you in God’s eyes is he who is more virtuous.”447 The 
prophet too had said, “No Arab is superior to Ajam, except by virtue.” 
Hence, the Arabs’ self-praise and claims were baseless and 
inexpedient—and many Muslims who could no longer endure the 
contempt, openly rejected these assertions. 

They said that Arabs have no merit over other nations. All human 
beings come from the same essence, and in race and ancestry have no 
primacy over another. If there is a distinction, it is between people 
and not between nations and tribes; and that is achieved only through 
dedication. Good and bad, and lofty and lowly, exist among all 
nations, but within any nation or tribe noble is noble and wicked is 
wicked. A person who is abject and despicable cannot assume nobility 
by his connection to the community’s nobles, and one who is 
magnanimous and noble is not diminished by being related to the 
abject. When all the people of Iraq claimed to be related to Ghobad 
and Khosro, a Shuw’ubi poet satirically asked, ‘Where have all the 


Nabataeans gone?’ 

Those who rejected the Arab superiority and deemed such claims 
detrimental to Islam were Ahl-e Taswiyeh (People of Equality). 
Arabs—in particular their most ignorant and arrogant—who did not 
accept their discourse became target of harsh condemnations. Those 
who became known as Shu’ubis gradually used the words of Ahl-e 
Taswiyeh as a pretext to humiliate and rebuke the Arabs. They raised 
the argument that “not only Arabs have no merit over others; they 
have no virtue. Arabs have never had power or a government, have 
offered the world no technology or art, no knowledge or philosophy, 
and except for looting and murdering have had no talent—and when 
in poverty and desperation, they even kill their offspring.’ 
Furthermore, the Quran and the Islamic faith—that the Arabs brag 
about—are not at all exclusive to Arabs, and are averse to such ugly 
and unmerited bigotry. 

The name Shu’ubiyya“48 that has been given to this anti-Arab faction, 
as well as, to those who were Ahl-e Taswiyeh, signifies these two 
groups belief—that there is no difference between Arab tribes and non- 
Arab nations, and the Arabs’ claim of superiority is unjustified.+49 As 
the arguments between the Arabs and the Shw’ubis heated up, orators 
rose up from both sides to censure and mock the other. In this uproar 
those who opposed the Arabs—in particular the Majoos and the 
Zandik—added fuel to the fire and in mocking and denouncing the 
Arabs, exceeded limits of justice and justified. The act of belittling 
Arabs spread to anything that was ascribed to them—from language to 
faith—and opposition to the Arab claims was used as a pretext to also 
oppose the assertions by the Quran and Islam. And in this wrangle 
they strayed beyond balance altogether. 

The Shu’ubis were not only in Iran. In other Muslim 
regions—anywhere that people were fed up with the Arab 
boastfulness—Shu’ubiyya would emerge and challenge them. But in 
Iran people of all factions were unanimous in scoffing and censuring 
them. That said, in Iran most of the Shu’ubis were those who had 
suffered the greatest from the Arab humiliation and injustice. 

In comparison with other sections of the society, farmers and 
peasants—in particular in the far flung regions of Iran—were subject to 
more oppression. On the one hand, they were tyrannized by 
landowners and holders of endowments, and on the other hand, tax- 
collectors and government agents robbed them from their possessions. 
Consequently they, more than other classes, learned about the 
Shw’ubiyya views. It is written that, “among the Shu’ubiyya, those 
who were most spiteful of the Arabs and held more grudge against 
them were, the Nabataean ruffians and Iranian peasants, whereas, 
Iranian elites who held high positions had accepted Islam, and 


considered the distinction an honor for their family.” 45° 

The following remark by ibn Qutayba—although somewhat 
begrudging—is noteworthy. When an invading force seeks control of a 
country, the elites and privileged befriend the enemy before other 
ranks. Their prized status and pomp often forces them to associate 
with their powerful enemy and yield to their authority in order to 
preserve their own standing. Hence after any calamity that befalls a 
country, the elite class loses its national traditions and customs before 
others and accepts the alien ways as a new measure of “status and 
prestige”. 

And so in Iran, the dehghans and people of noble birth gradually 
regained their place in the Arab government. Thus except in occasion, 
when they wished to attain a status and a name, rarely they did they 
take part in anti-Arab movements. Peasants and farmers, on the other 
hand, being subject to humiliation by villainous Arabs—and unwilling 
to become their cronies—were constantly in search of opportunities to 
resist the pugnacious Arab oppressors. Hence, the principles and 
promises of the Shuw’ubiyya spread quickly among this class of people 
and gained popularity. 

The Shwubis history is interesting and well worth reading. Their 
conviction in belittling the Arabs was rooted in their hatred for them 
and the desire to take revenge. Not only did they not see the Arabs 
superior to Iranians, they viewed them the most abject and ignoble of 
all people. The Shu’ubis voice was weak and inaudible during the 
Umayyad reign—when the Arab government held undisputed 
power—however, in the Abbasid era their sway gradually gained 
strength and intensity. 

During the rule of Hisham b. Abd al-Malik (691-743), when poet 
Ismail b. Yasar boasted of his Persian ancestry, he was severely 
punished. They say that he recited a poem in the presence of the 
Umayyad caliph, in which he praised the greatness of the Iranian race 
and heritage. He said:45! “Who is he, who could rival Khosro, Shapar, 
and Hormozan in glory and reverence?” When Hisham heard the 
poem, he angrily snapped, ‘Are you boasting and praising yourself and 
your people in my presence?’, and then ordered to strike Yasar and 
throw him in a pond.452 

This exemplifies the severity by which the Shu’ubiyya views and 
remarks were rejected in the Umayyad time. But during the Abbasid 
rule, individuals such as Bashshar ben Burd openly criticized Arabs 
and praised Iranians. Some Shu’ubis even rejected the Hashemite 
caliphs openly, as they said, ‘Come, and before you are made to 
regret, remove yourselves from here, return to your land in Hejaz and 
resume eating lizards and grazing sheep...’45% 

Although the Shu’ubiyya literary works have been totally destroyed 


by the bigoted Arab zealots, the truth of their claims and the essence 
of their remarks can be grasped in books by their adversaries. As 
Jahez (776 — 868/869), a writer of Arabic prose says, ‘the abhorrence 
for the Arabs gradually grew into hatred towards anything Arab.454 
And the Shu’ubiyya gradually made the remarks of Ahl-e Taswiyeh an 
excuse to disseminate dualism and Zandakeh. 

During the reigns of Ma’min and Mu’tasim, the expansion of Iranian 
and Turkish influence had weakened the Arab position. The 
superiority of Arab over Ajam was no longer anything but a fiction. 
Caliphs were Iranian on their mother side, their viziers were mostly 
chosen from among Iranians, and the sardars were primarily Iranian or 
Turk. Hence the Shw’ubiyya’s words no longer faced opposition, and in 
the course of religious arguments that were ongoing among different 
Muslim factions and other religions, Shu’ubiyya remarks emerged like 
a new religion and faith, and found opponents as well as followers. At 
any rate starting with Ma’min’s era, the Shu’ubiyya gradually gained 
status in the caliphate’s court, and some held high ranks and positions 
in Ma’min’s government. 


CHAPTER 10 
END OF A NIGHT 


Final Years 


In the years that Baghdad was witnessing the killing and hanging of 
Babak, Mazyar, and Afshin, two centuries of Iranian silence and 
struggle were nearing their end. From the fall of Nahavand in 642 
until the murder of Babak in 838 two hundred years had elapsed. This 
period for Iranians had been like a dark and horrifying nightmare, 
when nothing but the thunder of storms and cries of owls broke its 
surreal silence. In the fervent muteness of these two dark centuries, a 
massive struggle went on between Iranian and Arab forces. The two 
vengeful opponents were locked in an uncompromising tussle in 
military and political arenas, as each tried to knock the other out. The 
history of these two centuries was the saga of the power struggle 
between Iranians and Arabs. Over this period, while the Arabs 
floundered time and again, in the years that Baghdad was celebrating 
the killing of Babak and Mazyar, the Arabs had left the arena to their 
opponent altogether. 

By the end of the second century the Arabs were no longer Iran’s 
conquerors. The supremacy that they once dared to claim—during the 
Umayyad era—they had outright forgotten. In the court of the 
caliphate, their power and influence was no rival to those of Iranians, 
for Iran’s civilization and culture had completely overwhelmed the 
Arab caliphate. At the conclusion of two centuries of suffering, Iranian 
elites and emirs of the Sasanian era—whom Arab historians referred to 
as sahib al-biyutat (owners of the house)—had recovered what they had 
lost in the defeats at Mada’in and Nahavand. Local governments were 
largely in their hands, and through paying tribute and bribery, they 
were granted permission to milk the defenseless ra’iyat (peasant or 
agricultural laborer) like a female camel, in the name of religion. 

In the caliphate darbar Arabs had backed off, and Turkish 
slaves—having of late gained power—in keeping with their nature of 
servitude, sold their services to any interested party. 


Turkish Influence 


The caliphs, having lost rapport with the Arabs, and afraid of the 
growing Iranian influence, relied on Turks for support. To appease 
these newcomer servants and keep them obedient, it was necessary to 
give them a free hand over people’s lives and possessions, and throw 


money and generous prizes at them. 

The inevitable outcome was the escalation of corruption, cruelty, 
and insecurity. In Baghdad’s deteriorating conditions, no one’s life and 
property was safe. The Turks abused people in a thousand ways, and 
the caliph was unable to stop them. 

It was towards the end of the Mu’tasim’s rule that the caliphate fell 
entirely under the control of the Turks. Nonetheless, they did take 
order from Mu’tasim—on whose payroll they were—for as long as he 
was alive, but once he was gone they obeyed no one. They prevailed 
over the caliph in Baghdad, and in other cities treated people with 
cruelty—they seized their property and violated their honor and no 
one was able to resist or defy them. A story, related in Siyasatnameh, of 
a man who loaned 500 dinars to an emir, offers an illustration of the 
life Baghdad’s ordinary people, over whose lives the Turks had total 
power.*55 


Agents’ Cruelties 


This was the situation in Baghdad, but what happened in the 
provinces was even more merciless. The caliphs’ agents, Turk or Arab, 
tormented people and spared them no abuse, as they filled their 
pockets. The following anecdote is a grim illustration of it. 

“... In Mu’tasim’s time there was an unemployed clerk. Day after day 
he sat down, wrote a story, then took it to the caliph’s audience-hall, 
and when Mu’tasim arrived presented it to him. The essence of the 
story was, ‘I am a quick and competent scribe, and would serve the 
Commander of the Faithful admirably if I were given a job. I would 
increase the treasuries revenues and make a living for myself too.’ 
Eventually—weary of his persistence—Mu’tasim ordered the divan’s 
deputy to give him a position that had little prosperity. Mu’tasim was 
told that the courtyard in Basra’s Jame’ Mosque needed a new 
pavement because when it rained the courtyard turned muddy. The 
order was written and given to the man. 

With the farman (royal order) in hand, the clerk headed for Basra. On 
the way, he happened upon a colorful onyx stone and took it with 
him. When he reached Basra, he sent a ghulam ahead to announce his 
arrival and to induce the residents to come out to welcome him. As 
people wondered what important mission the clerk was on, he 
presented them the farman for the mosque’s yard to receive a new 
pavement. ‘We are at your service,’ they said, ‘but this job is not so 
important as to require the caliph’s farman.’ The clerk took the onyx 
stone out of his sleeve and declared, ‘The order says that the entire 
yard should be paved with such stones.’ Bewildered they asked, 
‘Where can such stone be found?’ The clever clerk kept exaggerating 
the job until he was offered a large sum. He then gave them 


permission to pave the yard with whatever stone that was available, 
collected the payment, and brought it to Mu’tasim. When Mu’tasim 
inquired what the money was for, he replied that it was the revenue 
from the job of paving the yard in Basra’s mosque. Mu’tasim thought 
to himself that a man who made such revenue out of a job that had no 
prospect deserves to be in charge of a momentous task, and ordered to 
assign the man to the position of divan clerk and the man’s life took 
shape.’456 

With the caliph rewarding such extortions, with rank and status, it is 
clear that his agents set provinces on fire in order to please him. To 
increase revenue for the caliph’s coffers and make a profit for 
themselves too, the agents spared the peasants no injustice. These 
agents generally procured their assignments through bribery. The 
viziers did not appoint anyone to a job without first receiving an 
inducement. Such kickbacks were called Morafegh al-Vozara (charity 
for the viziers). An example of this can be found in the biography of 
Khaghani, the powerful Abbasid vizier. They write that he “fired and 
hired” frequently, to the extent that one day he appointed nineteen 
people to govern Kufa—and collected bribes from every one of them. 
Once assigned, each of the nineteen departed for Kufa, but along the 
way they all came face to face in one location. They wondered what 
they should do. One among them suggested, ‘fairness recommends 
that the one who last saw the vizier and received the farma, go to 
Kufa.’ They all agreed; one continued to Kufa and the eighteen others 
returned. Seeing the group Khaghani was embarrassed and gave each 
a job.”457 

If a vizier could receive bribes for the control of Kufa from nineteen 
people, during the Muqtadir era (r. 908-932), at a time when the 
Abbasid caliphate’s territory was much diminished in size and 
influence, one wonders how intemperate the viziers were, during the 
reigns of Rashid, Ma’man, and Mu’tasim. 

If it happened that an agent or overseer was unable to offer the 
vizier the expected Morafegh in full, he would pay some of it in cash, 
and pledge to pay the remainder over a fixed or indefinite 
interval—after he occupied the position. Often the caliphs were aware 
of this, but did not consider it unjust or shameful. 


Government Corruption 


The agent, who had secured his job through bribery, seized people’s 
properties without fear of repercussion; he extorted jizya, ransom, and 
taxes by any amount he chose, and there was nothing to thwart this 
greed and whimsy. This is supported by Ma’n b. Za’idat’s story in 
Sistan: 

Ma’n b. Za’idat al-Shaibani went to rule Sistan, during Mansur’s rule. 


Historically Ma’n has been known for his generosity and charity— and 
he must have had a vast fortune at his disposal to earn such fame. In 
Sistan and Bost he embarked on committing much atrocity and seizure 
of property. The author of Sistan History writes that Ubaidullah b. 
Ala‘58 wrote a letter of grievance to Mansur, but “the letter was 
intercepted en route and was brought to Ma’n. He summoned 
Ubaidullah, and asked him about it. Ubaidullah denied it. Ma’n 
ordered to bare Ubaidullah’s head and gave him four hundred lashes. 
He also threatened to behead him and his cohorts, unless they buy 
back their lives; whereby, he secured a large fortune. Then he caught 
forty Kharijites, put them in shackles, and sent them to Bost to build a 
mansion for him. He told them to hasten the work, and once they 
finished, to build this and that in another area.”459 

In the face of such offence and abuse, the oppressed had no escape. 
Most viziers were no better than the agents, while the caliphs 
collected bribes from both—and complaints rarely received any notice. 
The following account related by Aghani speaks of the extent to which 
people were victims of the cruelty, whimsy, and greed of the 
governors and viziers, and often could do nothing, but to endure: 

They write that Muhammad b. Abdulmolk Zayyat, Mu’tasim’s vizier, 
one day sat to hear grievances. When the session ended, he noticed a 
man, who had not left; so he asked him if he had a request. The man 
said, ‘I have been wronged. Give me justice.’ ‘Who has wronged you?’ 
enquired the vizier. ‘You,’ replied the man, ‘and up until now I have 
been unable to get a message to you for the awe of your glory and 
your injurious acts.’ The vizier asked, ‘how have I wronged you?’ 
‘Your agent wrested my property from me,’ said the man, ‘I paid the 
taxes when they were due, so that my property would not default to 
your name in the Divan, and my ownership forfeited. Now, every year 
your agent takes the grains and I pay the taxes; such travesty is 
unheard of.’ Ibn Zayyat said, ‘Making such claim requires witnesses, 
clear proof of evidence and other confirmation.’ To which the man 
responded, ‘If the vizier would not be furious with me, I would like to 
say something.’ The vizier bid him to speak. The man said, ‘proof of 
evidence in this claim are the witnesses and once the witnesses 
present their testimony, there remains no need for anything else. That 
you say, “Other things are needed, what is meant by that?”’460 


The Viziers 


Thus, bribery was an important source of income for the agents and 
viziers. And the caliphs, armed with that knowledge—anytime they 
needed money—confiscated their agents’ and viziers’ properties. A 
vizier who, after one or two years, was discharged from his position, 
in addition to real-estates and chattel, possessed thousands of 


thousands (millions) of gold dinars, which he had often raised by 
taking bribes, appropriations, and Morafegh. Despite that, the life of 
most viziers would end in distress. The caliphs would seize their assets 
and call it estesfa’ (appropriation), and if they were angry and 
discontent with the vizier, many caliphs would confiscate the 
properties of their relatives too. Seizure and requisition gradually 
spread to other government key players, and became virtually the 
most important source of revenue. Agents seized the workers’ 
possessions, viziers took the agents’ properties and the caliphs 
appropriated their viziers’ assets. Eventually, it became so widespread 
that a separate office called Estesfa’ Divan (Appropriation Office) was 
established in the caliphate. 

Ibn Furat, Caliph Muqtadir’s powerful vizier, has said, ‘Ten thousand 
dinar of mine went to the caliph’s coffers. I figured that this was about 
how much I had taken from Hussein b. Abdullah Johari.’ In effect the 
vizier or agent would not lose any of his own money in the process. 
Whatever the caliph took from him, he had already seized from others 
and after a few days on the job he could again extract from people. At 
times when a vizier was estesfa’ and he was unable to pay the money 
that was demanded of him, he would be reinstated in the position so 
that—on the back of his old prominence—he would be able to pay the 
remainder of his “debt” to the caliph, from peoples’ assets... 

The caliph’s wealth, which had given much splendor and brilliance 
to the tales of One Thousand and One Nights, was afforded by cruelty. 
Exploitations were universal; the caliphs robbed the viziers, the viziers 
appropriated the agents’ belongings, and the agents stole peoples’ lives 
and properties, as if it was khan-e yaghma. 

The behavior of the caliphs’ agents—which was more brutal in the 
provinces—frequently led to revolts. It is not in vain that all through 
the caliphate’s history, bloody rebellions took place, and new religious 
and political factions emerged. They were in defiance of the irreligious 
agents and viziers, who were robbers without bows and arrows. 


Viziers’ Wealth 


The viziers and emirs’ untold wealth and properties, in this period, 
often seem illusory. Tales related in books, such as the story of 
Ma’mian’s wedding to the daughters! of his vizier Hasan b. Sahl, 
supports this claim. During the ceremony, among the vizier’s 
affectations was “a large tray filled with wax balls, the size of 
hazelnuts, placed in the middle of the hall. Hidden inside each ball 
was a piece of paper, scribed with the name of a village. As Ma’man 
reached the middle of the room Hasan b. Sahl casted the wax balls at 
his feet. With that, whichever of Ma’mian’s men found a ball became 
the owner of the village that had the name inside it.”402 Although this 


narrative may be an exaggeration, it does parody the incredible 
wealth of the viziers at the time. 

In the same era, one of Tabarestan’s elites went to Mecca. “Every 
day, a harbinger invited the famous and the nameless in Baghdad’s 
surroundings, to the Prince’s neighborhood-feast. Ma’man ordered not 
to sell them firewood and chives in Baghdad. Instead, they bought 
paper to burn and green silk for chives.” 463 

Where did all the wealth come from? No doubt the main source was 
bribery, as the viziers and emirs purchased their status and post. 
Ya’qub b. Dawud, Mahdi’s vizier (779/80-782/3) gave 100,000 dinars 
to Rabi’ Hajeb to procure him this position.4°* And many, once at the 
job, would submit to any kind of degradation to keep their position, 
because it brought them enormous wealth. 


Kharaj and Jizya 


In addition to the viziers and emirs—who seized by estesfa’, 
appropriation, and bribery—the jizya and kharaj collectors also 
committed enormous crimes in order to procure funds. But what were 
jizya and kharaj? A few words about them are called for here. 

Kharaj was tax on landed property, and jizya was head-tax. They 
were collected from ahl al-dhimma. In the beginning of Islam, dhimmi 
was the status extended to the people of book, who kept their own 
faith. They were allowed to keep their properties, but a portion of 
their crop was claimed as kharaj. In addition to kharaj, every year a 
sum was taken from all fit adult male as jizya—women, children, and 
the disabled were exempt. Paying jizya helped the individual be 
recognized a dhimmi, and protected his life and properties from 
exploitation. 

The acquisition of Jizya was not allowed to be carried out under 
torture. If a dhimmi refused to pay, the only permissible way to force 
him give was to imprison him. Additionally, in procuring kharaj, 
torture and harassment of the payers was deemed unwarranted.‘465 
Even so, kharaj collectors never spared people from such atrocities. As 
a consequence the dhimmi who carried the heavy burden of jizya and 
kharaj suffered much. 


Ahl al-Dhimmah 


In reality, although the dhimmi were meant to be protected by the 
Muslims, often they were shown no leniency. It was also stressed that 
they not be employed in a Muslim government. During the reign of 
the caliphs who were fairly religious, ahl al-dhimmah were not hired 
even as calligraphers; for the caliphs considered it offensive. 

The dhimmi, in addition, were forbidden to build new temples, and 
were barred from repairing their ateshkadehs. Despite that in some 


Iranian cities, old ateshkadehs continued to endure. Such as in 
Kerman—where many retained their old faith—fire-temples were 
standing until the end of the Umayyad. 

The dhimmi, who paid jizya and kharaj, were of course under the 
protection of Muslims, but also under many constraints. Their garbs 
and appearances were different from that of the Muslims. In the 
beginning of the Islamic conquest they were branded on their 
foreheads, and were forced to wear a kustik (shawl), so as to be 
distinguished from Muslims.46° They were prohibited from riding 
horses, were not allowed to sit at the head of a gathering, or build 
structures taller than those of the Muslims. 

Even while handing in their jizya, they were subject to mortification, 
and had to pay the jizya with ultimate diffidence. Well-to-do dhimmi 
paid four dinars every year, and the poor paid one dinar, but when 
they were called to hand in the jizya, the agent would slap them hard 
on the back of the neck, and say, ‘Pay your jizya, you kafir!’ The 
dhimmi had to stand in front of the collection agent—who was 
sitting—take the money out of his pocket, put it on the palm of his 
hand, and offer it to the agent with ultimate humility—all the while 
making certain that in the act of handing in the jizya his hand would 
never be above the recipient’s hand. 

Often after the jizya was paid the dhimmi was given a lead seal, 
called bara’at (certificate), which he hung from his neck, to be spared 
from being made to pay a second time. The Muslim ummah 
(community) had the right to be present at this ceremony to witness 
the humiliation that was a sign of Islam’s power and victory. °7 


Kharaj Collection 


In provinces kharaj collection was often carried out under great 
threat and pressure. Those who accepted to collect kharaj, did so with 
much brutality. According to Judge Abu Yusuf these were people 
“who had nothing on their mind except their own profit, be it through 
collecting kharaj or robbing farmers. And they seized all with cruelty 
... kept people in the hot sun and beat them mercilessly ...”468 

It is written, “When Haran al-Rashid detained the executors, the 
dehghans, and those responsible for collecting kharaj and assigned 
Abdullah b. Haitham b. Saam to claim the accrued funds—owed to the 
caliph—from them, Abdullah used all manners of torture, harshness, 
and atrocity in demanding the kharaj money. As it happened in the 
same year Rashid became gravely ill, though he later recovered. A 
sage happened to come by, and when he witnessed people being 
tortured in order to collect kharaj, he warned, ‘Desist from torturing, 
as the prophet said, ‘in pandemonium God will torment those who 
tortured in this world.’ Rashid ordered to stop the brutalizing, and 


from that year on, torture discontinued.”4°° 

Greater Khorasan, being the largest province in the caliphate 
territory, saw more embezzlement and cruelty, because more kharaj 
was collected from there than from all other provinces. This is verified 
by a close examination of the kharaj index for Ma’man’s era—related 
by ibn Khaldin—and comparing it with the table of kharaj in 
Mu’tasim’s era, which Qudama b. Ja’far reported in his Kitab al-Kharaj 
(Book of Land Taxes). The kharaj collected in the greater Khorasan 
amounted to one half of the kharaj for the entire Abbasid territory.+7° 
This onerous kharaj—since early caliphate times—was frequently 
subject to change, for the agents and administrators increased or 
lowered it at will. Sa’eed b. Aas, the Umayyad governor of Iraq had 
said, “al-Sawad is al-Quraish’s orchard, for we take what we like, and 
we leave what we like” and this statement held true even during the 
reigns of Ma’man and Mu’tasim. 

One instance of this disorderliness can be seen in the following story: 
Dawud b. Abbas became Balkh’s governor in 233/848. When he was 
building Naushad, Balkh was governed by his Khatan on his behalf. 
During this time, “... some endowed historians have related that, the 
dar al-khalafa,*”7! demanded more kharaj than statutory. Khatan Dawud 

sent her own bejeweled garment—studded with pearls and 
rubies—along with the agent to the dar al-khalafa, and said, ‘this 
garment was sent, so that they do not demand more from the farmers 
than their income from grain.’ When the agent—carrying the 
bejeweled dress—arrived at the dar al-khalafa, and related the story, 
Caliph Mu’tasim forgave that year’s kharaj and sent back the garment, 
saying, ‘this Khatan has taught us a lesson in magnanimity, and it 
would shame us to take her garment.’”472 

But it was not as if the caliph and his agents always felt embarrassed 
towards the helpless farmers. Too often, without shame, they used 
excessive cruelty in their attempts to extort kharaj from them. Such as 
when Haran al-Rashid decided to demand the remaining of the past 
year’s kharaj from ahl al-dhimma in Esfahan and Ghom, maliciously 
“he sold all their food-staples, as well as took their courier horses and 
other quadrupeds—called yam‘73 horses in Ghom’s dialect—in place of 
their farm animals, and he allowed no one leave or enter Baghdad, 
lest some of the farm animals go missing, and collected people’s entire 
livestock from every territory.”474 

Thus, the caliphs and the agents took whatever they coveted, from 
whomever they wished as kharaj, and often stopped at nothing in their 
demands. Such malice and injustice forced people to search for ways 
out, and their solutions emerged in different forms. 


Alja’ 


On occasion, in order to evade crackdown by hostile tax agents, 
landowners resorted to trickery. They registered their property in the 
name of a grandiose, or a favored of the caliph, in the hope that the 
agents—as a sign of respect for the illustrious individual—cut their 
kharaj to one half or less. In the history of Islam this is known as alja’. 
In this scheme, though, the owner of the farm would be the grower, 
while his land gradually would become the property of the influential 
whom he had sought shelter with475, and the actual owner only shared 
the grain and its profit.47° 

At times, when people were wary of the oppressive rule of a greedy 
governor, various forms of Alja’ were common practice. It was the 
brutalities of the House of Umayyad that was first responsible for the 
spread of this “ruse”. 

When Walid b. Abd al-Malik (r. 705-715) was the caliph, residents 
of Sawad, in order to be shielded from extortions by corrupt agents, 
sought alja’ with his brother Maslamah b. Abd al-Malik—the governor 
of Sawad. Henceforth, their properties in Sawad became part of 
Maslamah’s estate, and remained in the hands of his descendants. 
Later, when the Abbasid came to power, these lands were inevitably 
recorded as part of the caliphate estates. Likewise, when Marwan b. 
Muhammad governed Armenia and Azerbaijan, Maragheh residents 
sought alja’ with him, and eventually all their lands became Marwan’s 
property. These lands, after Marwan’s fall—like the rest of the 
Umayyad properties—were acquired by the Abbasid. 

Alja’ practice continued into the Abbasid period. People of Zanjan, 
for fear of the Arab vagabonds and tax agents, were driven to register 
their lands in the name of Qasim, Haran’s son. They, too, gradually lost 
their lands to the caliph.477 And in Pars, similar circumstances resulted 
in many properties to be registered in the names of the caliphate’s 
elites. 478 

In this fashion the burden of high taxes and coercions by ruthless tax 
collectors forced people to give up their properties, and upend the 
society’s balance. Nonetheless, people regarded the disruption of 
society’s balance a form of cure for relief from the malign of the 
caliph’s agents. 


Chaos and Rebellion 


Public’s only recourse at times—in the face of injustices—was to rebel 
against the caliph. Most largescale rebellions and bloody revolutions, 
against the Abbasid government, emerged in Khorasan and Iraq—areas 
where the major portion of Abbasid kharaj revenues came from, and 
with it torture, pressure, and injustice. 


Vagabonds and Robbers 


Seeing their life’s work subject to the ever-increasing kharaj, farmers 
and merchants were often forced to give up their professions and join 
the rebels, in order to escape the tyranny of government agents. Lack 
of security plagued most regions. Robbers attacked people on roads, 
and vagrants and hobos threatened the security of cities and towns. 

Often a platoon of troops became the thieves’ accomplices. Many 
such highway robbers were dispersed in mountains and passes during 
the reigns of Mahdi and Haran.47? Sometimes they stopped caravans 
and seized the merchants’ cash and merchandise on account of 
zakat*®°,481 Poverty and insecurity threatened people severely, and 
alms distribution among the needy often ran out before reaching them 
all, owing to their large numbers. 482 

What followed is predictable; people’s desolation being the most 
immediate consequence. Balance and stability in the country’s affairs 
could not be maintained, and frequent revolts invariably led to chaos. 
The thieves and the sly—in cities and on roads—made life so difficult, 
that in Baghdad residents were forced to pick up arms, to defend their 
lives and livelihood. +83 

During Amin’s brief reign, Baghdad came entirely under the control 
of the wily and wicked, and Amin sought help from them to fight 
Ma’man. Throughout Hasan b. Sahl’s time too, in Baghdad and Iraq, 
rabble-rousers robbed people’s freedom and security from them. For a 
while, Ma’man’s and Mu’tasim’s sway veiled the anarchy, but after 
Mu’tasim, the incompetence of the later caliphs helped the Turks to 
prevail. From then on the government fell into the hands of the 
troops, and the caliphs were nothing but a name. 


Oppressions 


This was the situation in Baghdad, but outside Baghdad was even 
worse. Troops and Turks left no security for the citizens. No one’s life 
and property was safe, and the public was left to fend for their honor 
and home. The caliph’s Turks’ insolence knew no bounds. In Palestine 
a soldier entered a house by force. The man was not home. His wife 
tried to stop the soldier, but the enraged soldier whipped the woman. 
When the man returned and heard the story, he knew not what to do, 
except to rebel and take revenge. That is how the Veiled Yamani 
rebellion began. They say that he wore a mask and hid in a mountain 
in Jordon. Every day he descended the mountain and bid the 
passersby to what is right and forbid them from wrong; and recounted 
the crimes of the caliph and his cronies, and called people to his 
help.484 

Agents and Troops controlled people’s lives. No one, including the 
caliph, wanted to—or could— placate their malevolence, because the 
viziers and the emirs sheltered them. Sometimes the vizier would take 


a loan from an agent or a master of the divan, and give him a bill of 
exchange to collect it from the residents of such and such region, in 
instalments.485 And that would give the agents justification for 
brutalizing people. Prisons were filled with kharaj payers; and for all 
these injustices there was no excuse, but to pay the divan’s fees. 


Arab Corruption 


As such, by the time the Baghdad caliphs restored the splendor and 
grandeur of Tisfin, in that glorious and sinful city of One Thousand and 
One Nights, no sign of the earthiness and prized liberality—that the 
conquerors of Tisfan and Nahavand had initially brought with them— 
was left in Muslim rulers. The Baghdad caliphs had gradually returned 
the style of the Khosros and the Caesars, which Islam had refuted. The 
disorderliness and injustices that prevailed in the Tisfin government 
had come back, and in Baghdad and Damascus descendants of the 
Tisfan conquerors gradually faced the same fate that had propelled the 
Sasanian Empire towards its calamitous fall. 

In reality the enormous wealth, that was the Arab loot, rapidly 
—from the beginning of Islam—thrusted these simple-minded 
conquerors towards corruption and self-indulgence. The simplicity and 
the uprightness that Islam had endorsed, inevitably gave way to greed 
and aggrandizement, in the heart of the Arab caliphs and emirs. And 
although the caliphs and their agents touted Islam everywhere, no 
longer did they possess the faith and the excitement that had been the 
gift of Islam. 

This blatant transformation was so visible—already in the Umayyad 
era—that when Sistan’s ruler saw the flagrant greed in Umayyads’ 
agents, he lamented, “Where are the Arabs who came here before, 
those with their stomachs sticking to their ribs and their faces 
blackened by the rubbing of the sand—folks who built themselves pots 
out of palm leaves? ... although you are easier on the eyes than they 
were, they kept their promises better than you do, and fought better 
than you too.”48° That indeed was true, because already in the 
Umayyad era, the Arabs were no longer those who conquered 
Qadisiyah and Tisfan. they were transformed by corruption, oppression 
and bribery. 

Those days common practice during the hand-over of governorship 
was to detain the previous governor and all his relatives, mentees, and 
those bred by him; set free their prisoners, and requisition the old 
governor’s properties and belongings—using all manners of torment. 
As an example, when Khalid Qasri, Iraq’s governor was deposed, Yusuf 
b. Umar, his replacement ordered to detain him, along with 350,000 
of those appointed by him. Knowing that the risk of such fate was 
always in the horizon, agents and governors, while holding the rein, 


tried to rob the public by as much as they could, so that they be able 
to satisfy both the caliph and his agents—when their time came—and 
to have something left for themselves. 

They write that when Umar b. Abd al-Aziz was proclaimed caliph, he 
summoned Yazid b. al-Muhallab, Khorasan’s provincial governor and 
told him, ‘I have seen a letter from you to Caliph Suleiman, in which 
you mentioned that one thousand, thousand [dinars?] has been made 
available to you. Where is this money?’ Yazid first denied it, but then 
realizing the inefficacy of his lie said, ‘Let me go and bring it.’ ‘Where 
will you get it from?’ asked Abdul-Aziz. ‘I will go and collect it from 
the public.’ responded Yazid, Umar derided, ‘Do you want to draw 
such fortune out of the people once again?’ and then appointed 
another to rule Khorasan.‘*7 In reality the general public was the sole 
entity who suffered all manners of injustice and disorderliness to 
please the caliphs’ agents and governors. As if the routine—according 
to a historian—had become for the defenseless farmer to farm the land, 
so that the Arabs can harvest and profit.48° 

But the heinous crimes that during the Umayyad’s reign caused 
people anxiety and discontent— Iranians, in particular—continued into 
the Abbasid era. In greed and recklessness the Baghdad caliphs were 
not far behind the Damascus caliphs, and their agents were similarly 
brazen in their brutality and arrogance. In the Abbasid era the Arab 
prejudice that supported the Umayyad Caliphate was no more a force. 
Hence as the caliphate grew weak and the Iranians and Turks began 
taking control, it neither helped the caliphs to seek aid from Arabs nor 
was it possible.489 It was in such situation that the dominance of the 
Turks over the Baghdad caliphs, afforded Khorasan a chance to gain 
independence—under the Taherian and the Saffarian. 


After Two Hundred Years 


It was not yet two hundred years after the fall of the Sasanian 
Empire, that of the Arab government nothing was left, but a name. 
Sistan, Khorasan, and Transoxiana—that for years were subject to the 
unruliness of the Arab brutes—at this time were preparing for 
independence. The reign that for a long time was exclusive to the 
Arabs, was now mostly in the hands of Iranians; even in Baghdad. 
Persian language that after the Qadisiyah disaster, had suffered two 
onerous centuries of muteness, was now breaking the spell of silence 
and getting ready to create the most timeless of world poetic 
literature; by such scholars as: Hanzalah,429 Abu Hafas,491 and 
Muhammad Wasif.492 At the end of the Mu’tasim’s rule although 
Babak, the Azerbaijan sardar, was hanged from the gallows, and 
although Mazyar, the Tabarestan prince was murdered, Iran’s phoenix 
was lifting its head up from the ashes. 


A Panorama 


How did Iran endure this two century period? We can now trace a 
panorama of the events, and the history of these two centuries. First a 
ghastly storm devastated the Sasanian government. Cities were 
invaded and ransacked, and properties looted. Sometimes later Hajjaj 
in Iraq, Qutayba in Khorasan, and other Arabs elsewhere killed en 
masse and committed horrifying crimes. But it was not long, before 
the conquered began a massive struggle against the conqueror. 

Abu Moslem and Moghanna’ in Khorasan, Javidan and Babak in 
Azerbaijan, and Espahbod Khorshid and Mazyar in Tabarestan rose up 
to fight—because to be free from the dishonor and the humiliation 
inflicted by the Arabs, no course was left open to Iranians, but 
resurgence. During this revival period the defeated champion stood 
tall, and eventually wrestled the arrogant victor to the ground. The 
superiority of Iranians over the Arabs became clear, and the Arab 
supremacy and rule were gradually blown away like a midsummer 
night’s dream. 


Tahirid dynasty 
Oo (821-873) AD 


Provinces governed by the Taherian 
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Iranian dynasties regained their ancient distinction, in another 
veneer—or at least, this power and grandeur went to the Taherian and 
the Saffarian. Thus at the end of a terror-filled and horrifically mute, 
two-century-long night, what was lost at the beginning of the storm 


came back to its prosperity and stability—to some extent. 
The END 
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